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ABSTRACT 



This is the preliminary draft of a planned 
"Introduction to Modern Arabic Prose Literature," the completed text 
of which "would offer basic biographical and bibliographical 
impressions, rather than extensive treatments, of the maior figures 
in Arabic prose in the 19th and ?0th centuries.- alonq with concise 
assessments of their ranges of interests and literary achievements." 
The present version begins with an introductory section on classical 
Arabic literature and then traces the development of Arabic nrose 
writing from the time of the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt to ‘■he 
period follovina World War II. Individual sections cover the 
production of a certain time period or movtment ("The Muhammad Ali 
Dynasty and the Arabic Renaissance," "Syrian Muslim Reformists," 
etc.), providing a brief general introduction to the period followed 
by extended treatments of important authors. The author stresses that 
sections cn mid-20th century journalists, political and philosophical 
writers, and certain major fiaures in contemporary Arabic fiction are 
necessary before the text can be considered complete. A 90-oaoe 
bibliography compiled by Howard Rowland is appended. It lists not 
only the works of the authors considered in the body of the text but 
also critical considerations of these authors as well. (Not available 
in hard copy due to marginal legibility of original.] (FW°) 
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PREFACE 



This Report gives the results of several months spent, In the 
summer of 1970, reading, reviewing, writing and organizing materials 
towards the preparation of a preliminary draft of an Introduction to 
Modern Arablo Prose Literature i It inoludes a provisional bibliography 
compiled by Mr Howard Rowland, a graduate research assistant* The 
author's Intention was and remains to attempt to develop a text for 
students of Arablo literature that will Introduce this broad and 
diverse field In a manner both suoolnot and likely to stimulate 
further Interest. The text would offer baslo biographloal and 
bibliographical Impressions, rather than extensive treatments, of the 
major figures in Arablo prose in the 19th and 20th centuries, along 
with oonolse assessments of their ranges of interest and literary 
achievements* 

As here presented, the text is still incomplete* Additional 
readings and assessments need to be made for faha Husain, 0 Abbas al-°Aqc 
Ahmad Lutfl al-Sayyld and others who might conveniently be later 
inoluded in a seotion on the Journalists, Critioo and litterateurs of 
Egypt at early mid-century* Similarly, authors of Arablo political 
and philosophical writings and the Arab nationalism movement need 
separate treatment. Further short essays on major figures of oontempor* 
Arablo f lotion, Ma)^fu£, Idris, Haqql and others, must be assembled 
before the baslo objectives of the text oould be considered aohievod. 

An index would, of oourse, also be indispensable for the maximal 
usefulness of the work* 
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Introduction 



The Arabic language, written without major change In gramma 
or basic vocabulary, over a vast geographical area for almost 1500 
years, has enjoyed a continuity as a vehicle for literary expression 
unmatched by any other language. As the language in which the Koran 
was expressed, it has itself constituted the most fundamental basis 
of all study and interpretation of Islam and was, until only decades 
ago, the lingua franca of the entire Muslim world. Still widely 
studied even in non-Arabic reading Muslim countries, Arabic has pro- 
vided large percentages of the vocabulary content of other languages, 
especially Turkish, Persian, Urdu and Malay and Arabic literature has 
had major influences on the developments of the literatures of these 
and other languages. 

Many of the masterpieces of classical Arabic are widely 
known and appreciated in today's Arab world and continue to influ- 
ence literary production there. A number of authors writing in the 
period covered by this study have both modelled their work stylis- 
tically on those of classical writers and have made contributions 
to similar fields of literature. A brief survey of the major 
genres of classical literature will demonstrate the nature of the 
indigenous literary heritage from which modern Arab authors draw. 

The Earliest Arabic Writings 

A Hamito-Semitio language of indeterminate antiquity, 
archaeological discoveries show a widespread use of a proto-Arabic 
script in religious and governmental functions in the pre-lslamic 
petty states and kingdoms of the periphery of the Arabian peninsula. 
Although no concrete supporting contemporary evidence has yet been 
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discovered, it is assumed that spoken Arabic was also a vehicle for 
the expression of poetry and story-telling, without which, it seems, 
no primitive society has existed. The coming of Islam in the second 
and third decades of the 7th century A.D. and the great expansion in 
the use and study of the Arabic language following thereafter, led 
to the collection and compilation of a great body of materials sup- 
posedly from this pre-Islamic era. Likely to be authentic in some 
measure, if not in exact present form, the extraordinary mass of 
verses still preserved, representing several score poets, chiefly 
male, may be taken to provide a panorama of the type of literary 
activity in the tribes and settlements of ancient Arabia. Much 
of this poetry is highly sophisticated in metrical arrangement and 
imagery and with conventions seemingly established for each genre 
to give an impression of poets both skilled and gifted creating 
for an audience with a well-established and demanding system of 
criteria for poetic excellence. The most widely appreciated of 
these poems, in ode form, move in a complex and stylized progression 
in interest-focus and imagery and are clearly intended to demonstrate 
the poetic virtuosity and stress the fine qualities of the poet him- 
self as well as to proclaim the power and importance of the tribe or 
city-state he represented. The poet was frequently prince, it seems, 
as well as propagandist and the Oder are patriotic anthems as well 
as personal statements of affection and convictions. This colorful 
body of pre-Islamic poetry, comprising panegyric, satire, love 
poetry and elegy has aroused much interest outside the Arab world 
as well as within and many translations and studies of it have been 
undertaken. 




The Koran 



This early Arabian poetlo heritage was not, of course, 
collected Into Its present form until the 8th and 9th centuries A,D, 
when scholars chiefly Interested In studies of a religious, pedagogl 
or genealogical nature travelled widely throughout the Islamic 
empire In their research. Tribal, personal, academic and political 
rivalries were all involved In their activities and findings and 
even early Arabic sources therefore question the authenticity of at 
least part of their discoveries. The Koran itself, however, Is 
acknowledged by all to contain, even if in Its present form not 
arrar^ed either chronologically or strictly by subjeot matter, 
utterances actually made by the Prophet Muhammad and learned, 
recorded and transmitted by his followers. Delivered from his 
fortieth year until his death twelve years later in 632, the 
Il4> suras' (chapters) range widely In style and oontent. In 
the form of exhortations revealed by God himself via the medium of 
the angel Gabriel through the Prophet, the Koran reiterates the 
need for faith in the one, true God, His might and mercy, and 
affirms the inherent truth of scriptures sent down previously 
to Jews and Christians, Expressed in language of great power and, 
at times, with the rhythm and rhyme of dramatio poetry, the Koran 
has remained at the oore of the Arabio language and the praotices, 
still followed, of learning it by heart, ohanting it in a highly- 
stylized choral form and studying its grammar and vooabulary as 
major parts of the sohool ourrloula, aooount perhaps more than 
all else for the development and literary continuity of Arabio, 

Studies of the Islamic Law and T raditions 



Much of the oontent of the Koran is addressed to the 



arrangement of soolety and the establishment of concepts of law to 
apply to the Islamlo community* Regulations concerning marriage t 
divorce, alimony, and inheritance arc established in the texts and 
opinions delivered on Judgements and penalties for Infringements of 
personal rights and criminal conduct* Sometimes oryptlc and seemingly 
even oontradiotory, some statements in the Koran required eluoidaticn 
and development* The consolidation of the oonquests and the establish- 
ment of Muslim governments in so many cities and the large number of 
converts aooepting Islam necessitated oonstant reevaluations of the 
legal theories and practices on whioh political oontrol rested* Muslim 
scholars busied themselves in establishing the details of the Prophet*s 
personal and sooial relationships and oomments he had made in his 
lifetime in order to oeoure the basis for the legal structure of 
the community* Their studies led to works of interpretation of the 
meaning of each word used in the Koran and to the compilation of 
vast compendia of "Traditions" (aftadlth) of the Prophet* Schools of 
philology arose in several parts of the Muslim empire, and the 
collections of pre-Islamlo poetry were oompiled and studied as an 
essential part of this soholarly aotWity* 

Classical Arabic Belles-Lettres 

This same great period of expansion in Arab dvilieat ion caw 
the development of other genres of literature* Arabio prose found 
its beginnings in the translation and adaptation of animal tales and 
fables from Indian and Persian souroes* Intended to both Instruct in 
the arts of government the rulers and officials of the oourts where 
they were produced* those works continued in popularity long after 
their beginnings under the Ummayads* Works purporting, moreover, 



to be serious hlstorioal, naturalistic or sooiologloal studies 
frequently oontalned amusing digressions and anecdotes even though 
the pure Imaginative fantasy of the Thousand and One Nights themselves, 
probably dating from the late Abbasld period and from Persian origins, 
remained the only real example of early Arabic prose fiotion before 
modern times. 



Poetry 

The popularity of poetry In anolent Arabian society continued 
after the coming of Islam, Anthologies have been made representing 
the poets of each oity and oourt as well as the tribal poets. 
Panegyric, satire and elegy continued as major genres and were joined 
in early Ummayad times by new developments in love poetry, both 
platonic and courtly, that have retained popularity ever since. The 
composition of poetry was the most highly regarded and influential 
literary activity throughout the Caliphate and, indeed, until the 
advent of the printing press. Poetry served as a vehicle for all 
types of social, political, moral, philosophical and emotional 
themes and the great Arab poets of eaoh era had extraordinary 
influence. The most gifted poets were employed by Caliphs and rival 
princes throughout Arab history as court propagandists and were paid 
handsomely for their loyalty. Their poetry was frequently delivered 
and recorded at court itself and later learned and spread by word of 
mouth over vast geographical areas. The fame of the great poets 
often far exceeded that of their princely patrons in their own 
lives, Arabic poetry from all periods is still learned and loved 
in every section of modern Arab society as well and constitutes, with 
the Koran, a continuing faotor aiding in the maintenance of the 
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riohness of the living vooabulary of the language* 

Historical. Geographical* Philosophical and Solentlflo Writings 

The aooeptanoe and spread of Islam outwards from Meooa and 
Medina inevitably spurred interest in the expatriate garrison 
communities in the study of the Prophet himself, his mission and his 
battles, as well as in the trloal histories and genealogies of 
Arabia* The development of the legal system based so heavily on 
the aooeptanoe of the personal praotioe of the Prophet and the early 
Muslim oommunlty also demanded historical researoh and soon a 
delight in the study of the past for its own sake beoame a factor 
in spreading this scholarship* Classical Arabio literature therefore 
abounds in historical studies from eaoh area and period, in many oases 
moving in interest foous beyond the bounds of both Islam ani the 
Arab Middle East* 

The expansion of military conquest and trade and cultural 
relations between the various parts of the Arab Empire necessitated 
the production of guide-books and geographical texts whioh developed 
into a major literary genre* The need to make a pilgrimage at 
least onoe in one's lifetime, a basio preoept of Islam, also stimulated 
the need for praotioal travel information for Muslims* Similarly, 
the continual military engagements between conflicting Muslim 
prinoes and communities within the Arab wold as well as with the 
Byzantines to the East and Europeans to the far West and North, must 
also have inspired the study of geography* A number of suoh works 
have oome down and their methodology and Interest foous varies widely. 

The study and translations of the Greek contributions to 
human thought enoouraged particularly under the Bagdad Caliphs, 

0 
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stimulated the production of many works of philosophy. Greek 
neo-Platonism particularly contrasted with the striot interpretations 
of Islamic dogma insisted upon by the orthodox theologians and much 
literature resulted reflecting the intellectual turmoil of the times. 
Scholars of the period rarely restricted themselves to a particular 
discipline or area of research and frequently authored works of a 
remarkably wide range of diverse subjects. Works on medicine, 
chemistry, mathematics, music, ethics, and politics proliferated and, 
of course, eventually stimulated the progression of Europe from the 
Dark Ages Into the Renaissance. 



The Period of Decline In Arabic Literature 



O 
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The Crusader Wars, the Mongol Invasions, the constant 
struggles with Byzantium, all combined with Internecine and religious 
disharmony within the Islamic community and eventually destroyed the 
stability and security seemingly necessary for the production of 
literature; by the time of the Mongol sacking of Bagdad and destruction 
of the Caliphate in 1258, the great period of classical Arabic literary 
production had already subsided. After this time individual genius 
found occasional expression here and there in each of the literary 
disciplines, especially under the continuing Arab city-states In 
Spain, but stagnation and retrogression were the general rule. 

Literary studies continued centered chiefly around the Koranic mosque 
schools but the orientation reverted to times and circumstances 
past rather than present or future. Moreover, the eventual ascendancy 
of the Mamluk-Caucaslan slave dynasty over Egypt wherein the leadership 
was Turkic -speaking and Illiterate In Arabic, followed by the Ottoman 
conquests over almost the entire Arab-Muslim world, denied the 
possibility of any revival of interest In Arabic as a medium for 
literature for several centuries. 
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The Influence of the Napoleonic Invasion of Egypt 



There oan be no doubt that the Napoleonio Invasion of Egypt 
in 1798 was of prime lmportanoe in stimulating the beginning of the 
renaissance of Arabio literature in the modern age. Under Napoleon 
Bonaparte's three year period of occupation the power of the Turkic- 
speaking Mamluk beys was curtailed and members of the Egyptlan-Arab 
mosque-and-college educated classes were encouraged to develop and 
expand their institutional machinery. Although, therefore, when the 
French withdrawal came in 1801 after constant rebellion by Egyptians 
against the foreign rule, Frenoh power was replaced by that of another 
Turkish-speaking autocrat, Muhammad °Air, the renaissance of the 
Arabic-speaking community of Egypt continued to draw on both the 
physical and intellectual influences inspired by the Napoleonio 
presence. The printing press using Arabic type , apparently acquired 
from the Vatican, first came to the Arab world with the French 
expedition to serve their imperialist purposes in issuing orders and 
proclamations to the people of Egypt, But these very proclamations 
were expressed in a language and from a philosophical value system 
which must have been both baffling and intriguing to Egyptian Muslims 
of the time. 

In his first proclamation, for example, prepared at Napoleon's 
direction while still at sea and then promulgated in Arabic, Turkish 
and French in Alexandria after the landing, reference is constantly 
made to the natural, God-given rights of Egyptians and contrasted with 
the aotuallty of Mamluk oppressiveness. The proclamation called 
upon members of the Egyptian mosque and college establishment to 
accept the French as "true Moslems" and the fact that Napoleon 
himself "worshipped God more than the Mamlukes do, and that I 
I RJX pect this prophet Mohammed and the admirable Koran," ^ 
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French military activities against the Pope and the Knights of Malta, 
both long-time enemies of the Muslims, along with their friendship 
for the Ottoman Sultan, were contrasted with Mamluk refusal to obey 
their Muslim Turkish suzerain It was a deliberate attempt to 
undercut whatever support the Mamlukes would have normally expected 
from their oo-religlonaries against a non-Muslim invader. 

Whatever temporary political success the proclamation had, 
and General Desalx, a field commander wrote back requesting more 
copies because it "produces a great effect," — the occupation 
was obliged to rely heavily on force to keep the population subdued 
even after the defeat of the Mamluk military detachments. Established 
in Cairo, however, the French must have greatly stimulated Egyptian 
intellectual development through their remarkable scholastic, scientific 
and Journalistic activities over the following three years. Egyptians 
served as aids and translators to the French officials; some travelled 
with the Napoleonic expeditionary forces on the campaign into Palestine 
in 1799 and others had opportunities to visit France itself,. The 
Egyptian historian of the French occupation °Abd al-Rahman al-Jabartr, 
gives us a good impression of the Impact the establishment of the 
Institute of Egypt in a Cairo mansion had on the educated Muslim 
classes. Describing the Instituted library, he records: 

"The French installed (in the house of Hassan Kyacheff) a 
great library, with several librarians who kept guard over the 
books and handed them to those readers who needed them. This 
library was open dally fron ten o'clock. The readers assembled in 
a large room next to the one where the books were kept. They sat 
down in chairs around large tables and started to work. Even 
simple privates went to work in the library. When a Muslim wished 
to visit the establishment, he was not prevented from doing so, 
but on the contrary, was made very welcome. The French were 
particularly pleased when a Muslim visitor showed Interest in the 
sciences... I myself repeatedly had occasion to visit that library. 

I saw there, among other things, a large volume on the history of 
our Prophet (May God bless himl); his holy features were shown in 
it as faithfully as the artist's knowledge permitted. . .1 have seen 
many other books, dealing with natural history, medicine, and applied 
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meohanios. There also were many Muslim books in Frenoh 
translation, • .Some of the Frenoh wero studying Arabio and learning 
verses from the Koran by heart} in a word, they were great 
soholars and they loved the sclenoes, espeoially mathematlos and 
philosophy. Day and night they applied themselves to learn 
Arabl o , • • 3 

Literary Aotlvlty in Arabio Under the Frenoh 

Although no Arabio literature saw aotual printing or 
publication during the Frenoh oooupatlon, the foreign presenoe did 
inspire several authors to literary aotlvlty. Sheikh °Abd al-Rahiman 
al-Jabartl, was born in 1756 In Cairo, apparently of Somali parentage; 
his father was a keen student of astronomy and mathematlos. He 
kept a journal during the period and made observations about the 
oooupatlon whloh he incorporated In his lengthy history of Egypt, 

A man of property and highly eduoated in the Muslim solences at the 
Azhar seminary, he was attaohed to the oountry's administrative 
Divan and therefore was able to observe the political and Intellectual 
soene from an advantageous oentral position, A voluminous study, 
first printed in Cairo in Arabio in four volumes as late as 1879 and 
translated into Frenoh in 1892, his Journal is a prime source for 
study of Egypt of the period. The work begins with a brief summary 
of events up to 1142 A,H, and then follows with a ohronologioal 
history of deaths of notables from 1100 A«H, The Journal thereafter 
reports events on a dally basis, ending eaoh year with a history of 
the deaths of notables that have occurred In the period with details 
of their achievements. The work abounds In descriptive oomments and 
provides Invaluable insights into the clrcumstanoes that al-Jabartf 
himself witnessed. One souroe suggests that an earlier printing in 
Arabio of the manuscript work was suppressed to prevent publication 
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of details concerning the reign of Muhammad ‘All considered harmful 
to the dynasty. (*)' 

Intellectually stimulating as the Napoleonic presence, with 
all its soientifio and organizational activities, must have been to 
Egyptian Muslims, the French failed to overcome the resentment they 
naturally inspired as a foreign foroe in a state of military occupation 
Tensions between Egyptians and French remained high throughout the 
three-year occupation and revolts and unrest were common. The 
murder of General Kl^ber, the French oommander in Egypt after 
Napoleon 1 s return to France in June 1800, by a young assassin who 
had apparently acted with the prior knowledge of three Sheikhs of 
the Azhar, condemned to death with him, seems to have indicated the 
depth of local Muslim antagonism. Arabic literary production Itself, 
moreover, does not seem to have been stimulated immediately by the 
French presence in Egyptj it is not until more than two decades 
after their withdrawal in 1801 that we find the beginnings of a 
distinct renaissance in Arabic literature. 

The Muhammad °AlT Dynasty and the Renaissance 

Despite evidences of national cohesion and consciousness 
among Egyptlan-Musllms in their participation in anti -French activities 
throughout the occupation, when the withdrawal came the struggle 
for power in Egypt was between the two groups present with capacities 
for organized military engagements. Albanians formed the backbone of 
the Ottoman army in Egypt after the French withdrawal and the struggle 
for primacy over the country soon developed between them and the 
Mamlukes. Although heirs to centuries of military control over the 
country and with remnants of political and financial control and 
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prestige, they were no matoh for the Albanian offloer Muhammad 0 Alf 
who had arrived in Egypt with the Joint British-Ot toman expeditionary 
foroe In 1801, Despite the diplomatic support the Mamluks enjoyed 
from Britain, he out-maneuvered them In a series of machiavellian 
moves whioh resulted in popular pressures for his eleotion to the 
of floe of Pasha of Egypt j by November 1805 his official status was 
reluotantly accepted by the Ottoman Sultan, British support for the 
Mamluks continued, however, and then finally took the form in 180? 
of an attempt at military conquest, Muiiammad c AlI was able to resist 
the attack and enforce a humiliating evacuation and peace treaty on 
the British, By 1810 he had managed to drive resisting Mamluk princes 
even out of Upper Egypt but they still constituted a latent opposition 
force of potential danger and he determined to crush them entirely. 

He invited the four hundred-odd principal remaining Mamluk princes to 
attend ceremonies to mark the beginning of an expedition into Arabia. 
After the ceremony, in a narrow defile in the Cairo citadel, his 
troops opened fire on the unsuspecting Mamlukes, killing them to a 

man. This action, followed by concentrated attacks on e. other 

remaining Mamluk families, left Muhammed °Air the only sole and 
undisputed ruler of the country to achieve power in many centuries. 

The fact that the new autocrat was Albanian by birth, Turkish 
by speech and illiterate in Arabic until late in his rule precluded 
any possibility of his becoming an active patron of Arabic literature. 
But his interest in consolidating his personal power and the establish- 
ment of a family dynasty over the country demanded the continued 
development of both the army and the economy of his adopted state. 

The improvement of education within the country and encouragement 
of studies abroad, particularly in France, could not but eventually 
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lead to developments in Arabic literature as well. 

The Study Missions to France 

As early as 1809 small groups of students from Egypt began 
being sent to Italy, Prance and England to study a variety of military 
and applied polences. Mainly Turkish-speaking and members of the court 
elite, their contributions were, no doubt, far more beneficial to 
the success of Muhammad 0 All’s extraordinary military and economic 
adventures over the next decades than to progress In Arabic literature. 
Occasionally, however, an Egyptian Muslim was included .nd one can 
assume that their word-of-mouth accounts spread public awareness of and 
Interest In European soolety. Nevertheless, only one Impressive 
Arabic literary figure emerged from these study missions abroad, 

Sheikh Rlfa c a Rafl c al-Jah^awr. 

Rlfa°a Raf 1° al-T aht awl (1801-1873 ) 

He was born in 1801 In the upper Egyptian province of Glrge 
In the small but Important town of Tah£a. A trading and agricultural 
center, the town had a number of mosques and an impressive academic 
community. His family seems to have been well established in the area 
and the town’s major mosque enshrined the tomb of al-TahtawT*s 
grandfather. °AlI Mubarak (5) tells us that his family had been 
Important landowners In times past and frequently filled the office 
of Judge for the town, A financial crisis, however, caused by 
Muhammad °AlI‘s confiscation of leased lands, occurred for the 
family and al-Tah£awT’s early years were spent in several small towns 
of Upper Egypt In which his father seems to have engaged in trading. 

On his father's death, al-TahtawT returned to the town of his birth 
where he developed his studies In the Koran and related subjects. 

He apparently always retained a deep affection for Tahta and its 
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mosque olrole in whloh he studied, returning there frequently in 
later life to leoture; he also published a touohing tribute to the 
town in the introduction to one of his works. At the age of 16 

al-TahtawI moved to Cairo to begin attendance at the Muslim seminary 

i 

of al-Azhar. He is said to have gained much in his studies, particularly 
from Sheikh Hasan al-?Attar who, having worked as a teacher of Arabic 
and interpreter to the Frenoh occupation forces and travelled over 
much of the Arab world and to Greeoe, had a breadth of vision and of 
academio interests most uncommon among teachers at al-Azhar at the 
time. H ) Five years later al-Tahtawr submitted to the normal oral 

t • 

examination conducted by his professors to ascertain the range and 
depth of his knowledge and he was certified as having aohieved the 
required standards. He stayed two further years teaching at al- 
Azhar apparently barely managing to subsist on a' minimal salary and 
extra earnings from continuing private tutoring classes he had begun 
while still a student; one souroe refers to his mother having been 
forced to sell her personal Jewelry to help maintain him at the college. 

At any event he seems to have been pleased to aooept appointment 

in 1824 as a chaplain to the Egyptian army and, over two years, 

served in two of the best regiments. In 1826 he was appointed, 

apparently on the recommendation of Sheikh al-°Attar, as Imam and 

• • 

spiritual advisor to accompany the mission of forty students 
delegated by Muhammad C A1I to study the sciences in Paris. 

After their arrival in the French capital, al-TahtawT, whose 
formal duties in serving the mission's students seem to have been both 
imprecise and undemanding, set about studying French. He wag clearly 
given every encouragement in this by Edm^-Fran^ cis Jomard, a scholar 
and Membre de l'lnstltut who, having lived in Egypt under the Occupation 



and been an editor of the great Desorlptlon of Egypt , was aoting 
as study-advisor to the group. al-Tahtawf applied himself most 
diligently to his studies in European affairs and the French language; 
within one year he had already published in Arabic an ode composed 
by his teacher of French, a man of Egyptian-Syrian parentage 
domiciled in Paris, The work he wrote describing his impressions 

of the five years he spent in France is considered his most remarkable 
single contribution to Arabic literature. 

First published at the government press at Bulaq in l83^-» 
several years after his return in 1831 to assume duties as a translator 
attached to the College of Medicine established by Clot Bey, the work 
was most well received. Muljammad °Air himself is said to have been 
so impressed with the study (presumably it was read aloud to him) that 
he ordered copies distributed and read throughout his governmental 
offices as well as in the schools. A lengthy work, with a four- 

part, wordy, wide-ranging introduction abounding in poetic inserts 
and digressions, it is divided into six main lectures or essays, 
each of which in turn is subdivided into chapters. The first essay, 
divided into four parts, describes the progress of the voyage from 
Egypt to France and includes visual impressions of the coast lines 
and islands sighted as well as digressions on the origins of place 
names, the nature and cause of storms, earthquakes and so on. The 
second short essay describes the quarantine procedures and the period 
spent in Marseilles and ends with the entry into Paris. The third 
essay, 119 closely-printed pages in length and subdivided into 
thirteen chapters, provides both the major part and most impressive 
contribution of the work. A fifteen-page geographical description 
of the topology and climate of Paris is followed by nineteen pages 
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of desoription of the general characteristics, habits and activities 
of Its Inhabitants. The third chapter describes the machinery of 
government and the legal establishment of Prance and gives details 
of the causes and results of the French Revolution and the political 
turmoil of the previous several decades. Shorter successive chapters 
follow dealing with the author f -s Impressions of French eating habits, 
dress, entertainment facilities, health care, charity organizations, 
the nature of trade and financial dealings, the place of religion In 
France and how education Is conducted. 

From this point onwards the work’s arrangement Is less 
Impressively logical, A fourth essay deals, over six chapters, with 
the actual educational and testing procedures experienced by the 
members of the study mission and lays particular stress on al-fah^awl' 
personal academic and translation successes and his excellent relation 
ship with Jomard and other French scholars. The fifth essay, In 
seven parts, reverts In Interest-focus to an examination of the 
political and governmental structure of France and details the 
deleterious effeots and civil disorders arising from disobedience to 
the rule of the French monarohs. The work’s final section reexamines. 
In greater detail, educational and pedagogloal problems as diverse 
as theories concerning the origins and connections between various 
languages, to the teaching of mathematics In France. 

Despite Its rather unbalanced structure, It Is not dlffloult 
to account for the work’s enthusiastic reception In Egypt at the time 
It appeared. Individual toplos are examined both succinctly and with 
wit, side-line comments being provided here and there by the Inclusion 
of pertinent comments and relevant maxims drawn from Arabic poetry. 

The grammatical style and vocabulary of the body of the work Is 
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remarkably simple for an Azhar soholar of the time and the author 
olearly took pains to ensure aoouraoy of the information he gives* 

In general* moreover* his approaoh Is aoademlo and neutral and* in 
general* he avoids personal Judgements* especially of a critical 
nature* of Frenoh affairs* The original Idea for the composition 
apparently oame from Hasan al-°At{;ar and other friends In Cairo whose 
advise he sought before leaving. al-Tahtawt reports In his Intro- 
duction how they stressed the need for a descriptive account of 
Paris and life In France to serve as a guide to later Egyptian 
students who would travel there. This accounts for the author's 
ambitious attempt in the lengthy introduction* to give his readers 
some impression of the geographio* anthropological* cultural and 
religious panorama of the world andi from this* an idea of France's 
position within the whole* Similarly* the details of the teaching and 
examination techniques employed by the mission's Frenoh teachers 
would no doubt have been of great interest to a student audience* 
al-'fah^awr spent five years working as a translator and 
translation teaoher in the Medical and Artillery schools and in the 
editorship of the new Arablo version of the al-Waq5 0 l al-Mlsrfya 
(Egyptian Events )* the offioial Egyptian oourt gazette* and then* 
in 1836* became head of a sohool established a yoar before speoifioall 
to train translators for government employment. The Sohool of 
Languages* as it beoame known* graduated many qualified translators* 
government officials and sohool inspectors over the following years 
and was of prime importance in encouraging literary activities in 
Egypt* Even though oriented primarily to Frenoh and Arabic studies* 
Turkish* Persian, Italian and English were also taught* along with 
soientifio and teohnioal subjeots* 
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Along with his administrative duties and the development of 
ourrloula at the Sohool, al-fahtawl was also busy In aotlng as an 
lnspeotor of the provincial sohools and In the seleotlon for translation 
of works for publloatlon at the government press at Bulaq* Soores of 
works over a wide range of subjeot and authorship were published over 
the next deoades, mainly from Prenoh Into Arablo and Turkish; these 
lnoluded studies of polltloal theory and belles-lettres as well as 
teohnloal and military textbooks. 

The untimely death of Muhammad °AlI t s son Ibrahim, his most 
able general and logloal successor, brought to the throne of Egypt 

In 1848 his grandson °Abbas 1 and his aooesslon boded 111 for both 

) 

al-Tahtaw! and the progress of eduoatlon in the oountry* An ultra- 
orthodox Muslim separatist! 0 Abbas olosed sohools t reduoed the sl 2 e 
of the army ( partially disbanded the bureauoraoy and ourtalled the 
state Industries* The Sohool for Languages was allowed to deollne 
and olose and al-Tahtawf himself was dlspatohed to Khartoum, the 
provlnolal oapltal of the Sudan, ostensibly to establish an elementary 
sohool there* The new Khedive's motivation in thus effectively 
banishing the oountry' s most influential lntelleotual figure is 
unolearl It Is highly likely that the republloatlon in 1849 of al- 
Tah^awl's Takhlfs . with Its detailed examinations of Prenoh 
revolutionary ideas of freedom and demooraoy, as well as all the other 
translated materials the Sohool had produoed on polltloal solenoe, 
were seen as a threat to his own despotlo rule* 

In the Sudan, although olearly homes l ok and resentful, al- 
Tah^awl oontlnued his own work in translation and textbook produot Ion 
and after the assassination of °Abb5s and the aooesslon of 8a°Id in 
1854 he was able to return to Cairo, But his efforts to persuade the 

ERIC 
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ruler to reestablish his old position were unsuooessful and he was 
obliged to aooept employment at the Military College at the Cairo 
Citadel. He was able, however, within the following two years to 
redireot its ourrlcula and aotivltles to resemble those of the School 
for Languages end the College's size and popularity increased rapidly 
until it too was dosed in 1861. For the rest of his life, under the 
Khedive Isma°Il who aooeeded in 1863* al-TahtawI remained an lnfluentl 
figure with an advisory role within the educational machinery of the 
State as well as continuing his own literary, translation and 
journalistic aotivltles. 

Rlfa°a Rafl 0 al-TahtawI was the author of more than a soore 

I • 

of translations and several original works on history and educational 

theory as well as his Takhlls, for whloh he is best known today. He 

may be oredited with Innovative work in several fields. He was one 

of the earliest proponents of the need for education and freedom of 

ohoioe for women and evinoed a deep interest in the study of sooiolog; 

anthropology and geography and their lmpaot on political theory. In 

his book ManahlJ al-Albab al-Mlsrlya ff Ha bah 1,1 al-Adab al-°AsrIya . 

( Way 8 for Intelligent Egyptians into the Delights of Contemporary 

Culture ) . he explored at length, as no other Arab writer had for 

oenturies past, the nature of the ideal relationships between ruler 

and ruled and ooncepts of law and Justice and hoi: all these had 

practical bearing on the eoonomio prosperity and stability within a 
( 12 ) 

nation, ' ' His work made oonstant reference to "love of country" and 

the "nation" and ho may be considered highly Influential in enoouraginf 
the development of Egyptian national pride and consciousness in the 
19th oentury. 
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al-Tahtawr may also be oredited with the Initial introduction 

of Greek mythological figures into modern Arabio literature through 

his translation of F&ielon's Les Adventures de Telemaque based on 

the Ulysses myth with a plot involving treaohery on the part of an 

unjust king and the exile of the hero olearly analagous to al-Tahtawf’s 

own exile to the Sudan. The work aohleved publication in Arabio 

twice in Egypt and onoe in Beirut in his lifetime. al-Tahtaw! was not 

« • 

solely interested, however, in the large-scale introduction of 
educational and oultural influences from Europe. He is also said to 
have aotively enoouraged the printing at the government press at 
Bulaq of some of the Arabio olassios. It was At this time that manu- 
script works as diverse as Ibn Khaldun’s work of interpretative 
history, the Muqaddlma and the Thousand and One Nights first beoame 
printed in Arabio. He was, moreover, a stylistio innovator of great 
influence in the later development of Arabio prose. He wrote in a 
simple, unadorned style, shunning the use of the rhyme&i prose, 
balanoed phrases and rarities of vocabulary so popular among his 
predeoesaors and contemporaries. His objective in all his works was 
the dear oommunioation of ideas, those of others and his own, and 
he was remarkably successful in this. 

°Air Pasha Mubarak 

The magnitude of al-Tah^awPs achievement may be measured in 
part by the faot that no figure of oomparable importance emerged into 
Arabio literature from Egypt throughout his long lifetime. Many 
individuals did contribute, of oourse, to the diverse translation 
activities of the mid-century and thereafter, and original works on 
a variety of soientlflo and technical subjeots, as well as in the 
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traditional Muslim solences and descriptions of European travel and 
resldenoe, proliferated In Arablo, Nevertheless, °AlI Pasha Mubarak 
(1824-93) al-'J^ahtawr's Junior by a soore of years, was the only other 
Egyptian literary figure of the period of comparable production and 
dedication. He, too, studied In Paris with governmental support but 
his oareer was chiefly spent In the praotloal, non-intellectual 
pursuits of aotlve servloe with the Egyptian contingent to the Crimea] 
War (1854-6) and In administration of publlo works projeots within 
Egypt, Unlike al-fah^awlT, moreover, °Air Mubarak became part of the 
formal governmental hierarchy of Egypt and, at various times, was 
In oontrol of several Important Ministries, including those of 
Eduoatlon and Publlo Works, He made a particularly valuable contri- 
bution to literary studies, moreover, by founding In 1870 Egypt*s 
first national library and donating to it a number of menus or ipts, 

°Alt Pasha Mubarak was the author of a number of military 
manuals of minor literary Interest but also contributed a four- 
volume oomprehens.We reference work on the geography, eoonomy and 
governmental and educational establishment of the Egypt of his time. 
His other works lnolude a study analyzing and explaining the metrio 
system and even a work In flotlonal form. His °Alam al-Dfn (Alexandrl 
1882) must be considered one of the earliest attempts at the use of 
fiction In modern Arablo, In his introduction Mubarak points to the 
great publlo Interest In story reading as the souroe of his desire to 
write the work. Its oentral theme traoes the rather unexceptional 
life of a young Muslim from his home In Upper Egypt through his 
studies at al-Azhar, his marriage and family affairs and his 
experiences travelling in Egypt, Pilled with lengthy passages 

extolling the virtues of learning and progress and examining cooial 

o 
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and religious ideas, the veneer of fiotion provides only a thin 
disguise over the author's educational and sooiologioal messages* 

Much of the work oonsists of dialogues between the oentral oharaoters 
and a British tourist with whom they oome in oont&ot* 

Beginnings of the Literary Revival in Syria 

Egypt was not the only area of the Arab world moving quiokly 
under external stimuli towards the development of a new intellectual 
and literary life. Syria and Lebanon had experienced oonstant 
diplomatic trade and tourist oontacts with European countries for 
oenturies before without notable development resulting in Arabio 
literature. But in the early 19th oentury, with Napoleon's attempt 
at invasion and the subsequent British intervention and all the 
turmoil of the campaigns of Muhammad Alt in the area, external pressures 
were developing so strongly that internal developments in many areas 
of the life of the oountry were sure to follow. Moreover, it was 
during this period that Christian missionary and especially American 
Protestant groups began proselytizing and establishing sohools and 
printing presses in Syria and their educational influences were both 
immediate and lasting. The oalalytio effeots of their presenoe and 
their influence in the development of Arabio literature and Journalism 
in particular, may be demonstrated olearly through the life and work 
of another extraordinary figure of the period. 

Ahmad Paris al-Shidygq (1804 or 01-1887) 

AJjmad Paris al-Shidyaq, was born in the village of °Ashqfft 
in the Kasrawan region of north-oentral Lebanon. Supporters and 

proteges of the Shihabf princes, his Marcnite family oaae into oonfliot 
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with the powerful local Catholic establishment through the conversion 
of one of its young men to Protestantism* The imprisonment and death 
of his elder brother As°ad while confined in a monastary, led Faris 
himself to rebel and establish contact, following completion of his 
schooling at the Maronite college of °Ain Waraqa, with the American 
mission school in Beirut. Resulting pressures apparently soon forced 
al-Shidyaq into exile and he spent a period of nine years studying 
Arabic and cooperating with al-Tahtaw! in the editing of the Egyptian 
Gazette. While in Egypt he married the daughter of a prominent Syria* 
£migr£. He next travelled to Malta where he became direotor and 
translator for the American mission's Arabio printing press. After 
a stay of fourteen years there, during whioh time he completed several 
impressive literary works, he travelled to England where he was 
employed, ohiefly in Cambridge, assisting in the translation of the 
New Testament into Arabio. He also spent a period of years travelling 
in Europe and living in Paris where he studied French and wrote his 
autobiography. There, too, he made contaot with Ahmad the Bey of 
Tunis, who invited him to establish North Afrioa's first Arabio 
newspaper. Having now become a Muslim, apparently a condition of 
employment, and added the name "Alimad" to his given name, he travelled 
to Tunis and established there the Gazette al-Ra 'id al-TunisI. 

His next move was to Constantinople where, in 1861, he 
founded a weokly Arabio -language journal. This may be considered the 
first non-governmental newspaper of far-reaching importance to appear 
in Arabio. It continued in publication in Constantinople until 1883 
when the tense political situation made its removal to Cairo advisable 
His son, Salim, continued publication there for several years, A^mad 
Paris hlnself having returned to the Ottoman oapital after a brief 
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stay in Egypt, His death ooourred there in 1887 and his body was 
returned to Lebanon for burial, as he had requested, 

al-Shidyaq contributed a number of stimulating original works 
to Arabio literature apart from his aotivities in Journalism, In 
Malta in 1839 he published a voluminous diotionary of Arabio synonyms 
preceded by an abridged grammar and two years later he published there 
a work entitled Sharh | abaj 1° al-Hayawan ( Commentary on the Nature of 
Animals ) , the translation of part of an English school text on nAtural 
history. In this same period he also published a geographical and 
sociological description of Malta and a series of studies on Arabio 
lexioography. 

In Paris in 1855 he published what has beoome his best known single 
work, al-Saq °ala al-Saq fl ma huwa al-Parlyaq ( Travels and Adventures of 
al -Par lag ) , Republished in Cairo in 1919 and 1920 and again in Beirut 
in 1966, the work is a witty and whimsical autobiographical potpourri 
containing impression .1 of his first fifty years, including details of his 
early life in Lebanon and Egypt, In 1865 he published in Tunis his 
Kashf al-Mukhabba 1 °an Punun Urubba ( Disclosure of the Arts of Europe ) , 
his seoond major work, and its suocess is demonstrated by its republioation 
in Constantinople in 1881 1 it apparently beoame a standard work of 
reference throughout Arab literary sooiety. It provides analytical and 
oritical descriptions of European sooiety based on observations made over 
his years of residence and is interspersed with comments on the relative 
levels of sooial and political life there and in the Arab countries. 

Apart from these major works, he also contributed several voluminous 
studies of Arabio grammar and lexioography, a memoir on the life of his 
brother As°ftd, an introductory text, with a Prenoh co-author, on Prenoh 
grammar and many thousands of lines of pootry. Moreover, several 
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of his manuscripts remain still unpublished and others were apparently 
lost in an acoidental fire* 

It is al-Shidyaq's Leg over Leg that provides the best proof 
of sheer literary genius’* the work is a true tour de force, perhaps 
the most brilliant as well as provooative Arabic work of the 19th 
century. Both its style and subjeot matter are lively and intriguing 
and it is filled with amusing, peroeptive and sometimes oaustio oommer 
on an inoredible variety of topios* Intended primarily as humorous 
entertainment, it is the book's linguistio artistry and quiok change 
of focus and paoe that provides its ohief fasoination* Its deliberate 
orudities and mixture of praise and satire of women, its oaloulated 
irreverenoe for organized religion, as well as sooial institutions, 
tell muoh of al-Shidyaq's freedom of spirit and, of oourse, his 
apparent ego-oentrism* 

The work provides, in a sense, an attempt at bridging the 
different styles and forms of Arabio literature; it oomblnes some of 
the linguistio eleganoe, the wit and the anecdotal skill of the 
classical genius al-Jahi?, with lines of poetry and rhymed prose so 
favored in later Arabio literature along with an interest shared by 
his more prosaio literary contemporaries in examining sooial, politioa! 
and educational aspeots of the ohanglng life of the beginnings of the 
industrial age* 

Beginning with an introduction of over one-hundred lines of 
fatuous but polished poetry, the work is divided into four parts of 
unequal length* Within this general framework, the interest foous 
ohanges from mainly autobiographical, to geographioal-sooial, to 
psychologioal-emotional and ends with a fourth part in whioh all these 
subjeots are Jumbled and further examined* Within each of these 
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Interest areas al-Shidyaq digresses widely into minutely meticulous 
discussions of vocabulary oddities; he delights in giving lists of 
synonyms* His work demonstrates a passion for the Arabic language 
for its own sake and provides a mine of information on the language of 
his time* The tone of the book in this regard is set immediately* 
with the book's first eleven successive words all being individual 
synonyms for the imperative of the ideas "be quiet"; after the list 
of synonyms* some obscure* the author announces that he has begun his 
composition! Other digressions into vocabulary niceties follow 
throughout* in one passage* for example* he gives a glossary of 
nautical terms and in another examines* over more than a score of 
pagos* words used specifically to describe items of personal decoration 
and home furnishings* 

al-Shidyaq »s work frequently suggests that a motivation, 
perhaps suboonsoious* for his writings was to establish and affirm a 
sense of Arab pride at a time when so many of his contemporaries 
were assuming that European culture was fundamentally and inately 
superior and therefore should serve as a model* Perhaps this may 
account for his stressing and demonstrating the extraordinary richness 
and complexity of the Arabic language itself* His comments on life 
in Europe, it is interesting to observe, given mainly in his analytical 
workj Kashf al-Mukhabba 0 °an Funun Urubba ( Disclosure of the Arts of 
E urope ) first published in Tunis in 1865 * also gave far greater emphasis 
to the negative and critical; his long passage of description of the 
philanthropic societies in England* oomplete with numbers and operating 
costs* deals with almost the sole area of British life he found 
ooamendable* His comments on the complex social strati floation of 

the British, the "slowness of their intellects", their super-patriotic 
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attitudes ( the elitism of their school system and the lack of 

enthusiasm for learning in the universities, hypocrisy in religious 

practices and the excessive power of the clergy, are all bitingly 
( 13 ) 

critical, ' J ' Even European women are viewed with great criticism bj 
al-Shldyaq, despite the delighted Interest he shows throughout his 
works in discussing relationships between the sexes and the attribute! 
of woman. His Leg over Leg ends, moreover, with an attaok on the 
attitudes of European orientalists and a lengthy listing of all the 
errors he had detected in a published Prench edition of al-HarrrDs 
Maqamat . We are also told that he made a point of keeping to full 
traditional Arab dress throughout the years of his residence in 
Britain and Europe and this too perhaps indicates his superiority- 
inferiority oomplex, 

Ahmad Paris al-ShldySq., whose elder brother TannvTs (1?9^- 
1861) wrote a two-volume history of the activities of the feudal 
princes of Lebanon, rose, for all his earlier literary genius, into 
greatest prominence and Influence through the medium of journalism. 
The difficulties in understanding his tortuous prose, with all its 
display of lexioographioal diversity, must have restricted the 
popularity of his work to a small literary elite. But his journal 
al-JawiPlb C Responses ) aohieved a wide audience, not only in 
Constantinople but throughout the Ottoman-Arab empire. Apparently 
referred to in the foreign diplomatic community as the "Times of the 
Orient", it reported news items of political and oultural activities 
in Europe as well as the Ottoman empire and also lnoluded a variety 
of artioles and essays on soolal, literary and linguistlo matters by 
the editor himself. As is shown in the seven volumes of selections 
drawn from the journal published by his son Salfm al-Shldyaq over the 
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years 1871-1881, the material demonstrates an impressive concern 
for acouraoy and a broad coverage of major diplomatic and political 
events of the time* 

The Continuing Development of Education in Greater Syria 

Ahmad Paris al-Shldyaq had left Lebanon at the very beginning 
of the revival and expansion of educational facilities there. During 
the oourse of the rest of his life this development continued rapidly, 
even amidst all the military and inter-oommunal strife of the mid- 
19th century in the area. The Invasion of the Egyptian army of 
Muhammad °A1T led by his son Ibrahrm itself resulted in educational 
reforms that, although vacillating in impaot, maintained a generally 
oonstant forward progression. The Muhammad °Alt oolonial admini- 
stration of Syria sought an over-all development on the contemporary 
Egyptian models Frenoh and Amerioan missionary sohools competed in 
seeking the spread of Catholio and Protestant educational values, 
while the looal, old-established and moribund sohools attaohed to the 
looal Christian denominational ohurohes and the Mosque-sohools, oame 
to new life in response to these external stimuli. 

As a result of all these pressures, the educational facilities 
over greater Syria expanded dramatically. The administration of 
Ibrahrm Pasha is said to have established primary schools throughout 
the oountry and oolleges for Muslim students in Damasous, Aleppo and 
Antiooh whose influence as an example lived on after the oollapse of 
the educational system itself, following the Egyptian withdrawal after 
six years, in 1840. The Amerioan missionary activities were more 
influential in the areas oloser to the sea and their first sohools 
were established in Beirut and Jerusalem, The missionary presses 
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were moved from Malta to Beirut and particularly directed towards the 
production of manuals and books for use In their own schools as well 
as the printing of the new Arabic translation of the Bible they had 
commissioned. Teachers were trained In their own facilities and by 
the 1860's they had established more than thirty schools attended by 
approximately one thousand students, Their schools admitted 

girls as well as boys, moreover. In 1866 they established the first 
Institution of higher learning In Lebanon and their Syrian Protestant 
College formed the nucleus of today *s American University of Beirut, - 
Arabic was the language of Instruction throughout the ourrlcula, 
Including medicine, in the early years and the college clearly had 
great influence in the revival of Interest and competence In the 
language and Its literary revival. 

Catholic missionary activities in the area were mainly 
conducted by the Jesuit orders, which had already a long If sporadic 
history of educational Involvement in Lebanon. Early In this same 
period they established schools In Beirut, GhazTr and Zahleh and later, 
In the 1870's, new schools In Damascus and Aleppo. In 1875 they 
transferred their school facilities from Ghazlr and expanded them to 
become the University of St, Joseph, The Influence of these schools 
In developing Interest In Arabic language r 1 terature rivals, If not 
exceeds, that of the Protestant mlsslonar 
excellent printing facilities, specially 
production of edited texts of the great 
Lazarlst and Dominican orders were also e 
educational system of the area. 
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The "al-Madrasat al-Watanrya 1 ' ; Butrus al-Bustanf and his Family 

As well as these schools affiliated to non-Arab religious 
foundations, a number of non-denomlnational establishments were 
founded by individual Arab intellectuals of the era. Some were of 
primary and lasting influence in the development of Arabio literature, 
perhaps the most Important being the ’al-Madrasat al-Watanfya' (The 
National School) founded by Butrus al-Bustanr at which a comparably 
great literary figure, Naslf al-YaziJI, also taught. 

Butrus al-Bustanr (1819-1883) must be considered, even apart 
from his role as educational innovator, the most influential Syrian 
literary figure of the period. He was bom to a large and ancient 
Maronite family with strong church connections in the village of 
al-Dabiyah, near the important mountain town of Dair al-Qamar. He 
was sent, after primary studies, for ten years of higher education at 
the Maronite college of °Aln Waraqa and there he learned Syriac, 

Latin and Italian as well as receiving an extensive grounding in the 
humanities and sciences, divinity and law. Graduating at the age of 
twenty, his earlier plans to continue study in Italy under Church 
sponsorship were not fulfilled and he began teaching at the college. 

Moving away from the serious civil unrest of the mountain 
region to Beirut, he made contact with the American Protestant mission- 
aries and acted as translator and Arabic teacher on their behalf. 

He also began the study of Hebrew and Greek as well as English. 

Having eventually converted to Protestantism, al-Bustanr taught for 
the missionary group for fifteen years in Beirut and for two years 
at their school at °Abay that he helped found. It was in 1863 that 
he established his 'National School' with the express purpose of 
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providing an environment for the study and development of Arablo 
literary culture disassociated from seotarlan affiliation. 

al-Bustanr was a person of prodigious learning and Is best 
remembered for his dictionary and encyclopedia work and for his 
Influence In developing Arabic Journalism. In i860, anguished by 
the terrible massacres and disorders throughout the country, he 
began publishing a weekly political Journal, the first In Syria, 
the N&ftr Surlya (Clarion of Syria ) calling for peace and mutual 
understanding between the Arabic-speaking Christian, Muslim and 
Druse inhabitants of the Lebanese mountains. He later founded a 
literary magazine al -Jinan (Gardens ), published from 18?0 to 1886, 
and two newspapers al-Janna (Paradise ) and al-Jlnln (The Seed ) • 
Containing translations from Western fiction as well as Informed, 
liberal comment on religious, social, political and educational 
matters, the three did much to convince Arab intellectuals that stor, 
writing was a valid and commendable field. He was the author of two 
school text books, one on the teaching of mathematics, his Kashf 

al-H\Jab °an c Ilm al-Hlsab (Unveiling the Science of Mathematics ) , 

•" 0 ' "" " ' _ 

and a second on Arabic grammar, the Mlsbah al-Tallb (The Students * 

• » ( 

Lamp ) . He also published In 1869 a voluminous dictionary baced on 
the classical writer al-Flruzabadl* s al-Muhlt (The Ocean) which he 

• n"' 

entitled Muhlt al-Muhlt (Ocean Around the Ocean) ; this he also 

r — r ~~ — — ■» — , ■ — - — — 

abridged and republished in more practical form for student use. 

His most ambitious undertaking was the multi-volume 
Da*lrat al-Ma°arlf (Encyclopedia ) he began. Arranged in alphabetical 
order, Its first volume was published in 1873 and six volumes were 
completed by al-Bustanr* s death In 1883; his son Salim had published 
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two more parts before he too died the following year* Other sons 
and a nephew Sulalman continued the work but it remains Incomplete 
to this day after publication of eleven volumes, having reaohed no 
further than' the word ”°uthmanrya M , barely two-thirds of the alphabet 
having been explored* 

Butrus al-Bustanr was aotlve In a wide variety of literary 
fields apart from these. He cooperated with the American missionaries 
Ell Smith and Dr. Cornelius van Dyok in translating the,,B4.ble and a 
number of lectures he gave, Including one on the education of women 
as early as. 1849, were published. He also wrote a critical edition 
on the poems of al-Mutanabbf, published in Beirut In i860, and is 
credited with a history of the exploits of Napoleon Bonaparte and 
an adaptation on the story Robinson Crusoe . 

Salim and Sulalman al-Bustanr 

Two other blood relatives of Butrus al-Bustanr, both educated 
at the “National Sohool", were to make notable contributions to 
Arabic literature. The first, SalTm, a son of Butrus, was born In 
184? and acquired good Turkish, English and French as well as 
Arabic. He, like his father, spend a period working as a translator 
at the American Consulate In Beirut and eventually succeeded his 
father as headmaster at the college he founded. He was also active 
In contributing editorial help and articles and translations on a 
variety of social and literary subjects to his father's Journalistic 
ventures and he also assisted In Butrus* work in dictionary and 
encyclopedia compilation. His early death, however, at the age of 
thirty-seven, prevented him developing Into a major literary figure. 

His most notable contribution was the publication, In the Journal 
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al -Jinan in 1870, of the first attempt in Arabic at the novel form. 
Entitled al-Hlyam fl Jinan al-Sham (Wanderings in the Gardens of Syria ) 
the story staged the incredibly dramatic and adventure-filled love 
story of Sulaiman and Warda, star-crossed lovers. The characters 
are Idealized and stereotyped and the plot is full of uni.lkely 
coincidence and sudden drama. The aotion is constantly broken, 
moreover, by passages in which the author expresses his ideas on 
morality, education and material progress in the society of his time 
and the influence from Europe becoming so pervasive. 

Sulaiman al-Bustanl (1856-1925). a nephew of Bu^rus, was 
born in the Lebanese village of BekashtlTn. He attended village 
schools before moving down to Beirut to the "National School” ,, There 
he continued his studies of Arabic and Syriac and began French, 

English and Italian and all the usual range of other subjects. He 
had a deep early love for literature and, after eight years, he 
graduated with such honors that he was himself appointed a teacher 
there. He began writing contributions for the Journals established 
by his uncle as well as continuing his language studies in, we are 
told, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek, both Ancient and Modern, 

Hungarian and Portuguese. 

His love for Arabic made him determined to visit the places 
mentioned in the classics of the early literature and Islam. He 
travelled first to Iraq, and then to the Arabian peninsula, where he 
lived with and studied tribal life. He dwelt for a period in Basra, 
both in teaching and working within the date industry, and later moved 
to Baghdad, where he occupied several important posts under Midhat 
Pasha, the Ottoman reformist leader. He also had later opportunities 
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to travel to Yemen and the southern coasts of Arabia, as well as to 
live in Turkey and Egypt} he even visited the United States, 
apparently as ohlef Ottoman representative at the Turkish pavilion 
at the Chloago Worldi. Fair. 

Sulalman sl-Bus tan! published a number of anthropological 
and linguistic studies for the learned journals of the time In his 
early years but Is best remembered for his translation of Homer* s 
Iliad into Arabic verse. The work of translation was a labor of love 
thftt was completed only after sixteen years effort, the major part 
being accomplished during residence In India, Persia and Iraq. He 
also wrote a multi-volume History of the Arab^i and a book of memoirs 
In which he commented on the turmoil throughout tho Ottoman empire 
he had witnessed In his travels. 

NaaTf al-Yazl.1T (1800-1871) and his sons 

The "National School" of the Bustanfs owed much of Its high 
reputation, especially In Arabic studies, to the presence on its 
teaching faculty of Na^Tf al-YazljT. Born In the small village of 
Kafr-Shlma of a middle-class Maronlte family, he was largely self- 
taught by reading widely In the manuscript collections In monasteries 
from an early age. He joined the secretarial staff of the Amir 
Bashfr Shlhab 11 in 1828. Serving the prince over a period of twelve 
years, al-YazljT both contributed to and gained much from the literary 
activities of the court circle. The period then coming to an end 
had been one when the Maronlte and Druze communities had welded 
together under one strong political leadership more effectively than 
ever before; the court had provided valuable patronage for 

literary production and the schools had Improved. 
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The defeat of the Egyptian administration over Syria, however, 
leading to the exile in Malta of the Amir, resulted in al-Yazijl 
moving down to Beirut in 1840, There he taught, translated and 
composed text books for the American mission and devoted himself to 
disciplined literary production, especially writing poetry and studying 
the great poets of classical Arabic, He became the most widely known 
and admired Syrian poet of his time and his home became an important 
and popular salon and focus for the literary community. His friend- 
ship and cooperation with Butrus al-Bustanl in both the teaching 
activities of the "National School" and the encyclopedia compilation 
further extended his reputation. 

al-Yazijl is best known for his rhymed prose adventure- 
ballads styled on the Maqamat (Lectures ) of al-Harlrl, the great 
classical poet of Basra; the work was first published under the 
title Ma.1ma° al-Bahraln (Confluence of the Two Seas ) at Beirut in 
1856, His other works Include an anthology of poetry, a treatise on 
logic and several studies of Arabic grammar. He also published a 
critical edition of the poetry of al-Mutanabbl and several works 
on prosody and versification. He Interested himself, moreover, in 
the study of history and a volume he wrote on the feudal system 
of Lebanon was published in 1936. The brilliance and dedication 
of his writings, all in traditional fields of Arabic, did much to 
renew pride of Arabs in the greatness of their classical literature 
and he became a symbol and focal point for those Intellectuals 
wishing to resist the incoming flood of Western cultural Influences. 

A feeling of pride in Lebanon as a distinct national entity is 
also apparent in his verses in honor of the Amir Bashir. 
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The al-YazlJT Family 

Like his friend Bufrus al-BustanJT, Nafff al-YazljT had sons 
and even a daughter who distinguished themselves as literary figures 
in their own right. His son Khalil, who died in 1889, wrote a 
poetic tragedy on the theme of honor and trustworthiness in early 
Arabia and a daughter, Warda, who died in 1924, was one of the best 
known poetesses of the 19th century Arabic renaissance, Ibrahrm, 
his eldest son, however, who died in 1906 achieved the greatest literary 
fame of his progeny. 

Born in 184?, he grew up amidst the literary circle 
established by his father, who personally supervised his education 
and ensured his achieving a fine standard of Arabic? he also studied 
French, Hebrew and Syriac as well as Islamic Law, He himself taught 
Arabic for a period at Beirut Maronite schools and spent eight years 
assisting the Jesuit missionaries refine their translation of the 
Bible, He was also active in Journalism and began editorship of 
the literary-political r-i^azine al-Mlsbah (The Lamp ) in 1873 and 

'i 

the medical Journal al-Tabfb (The Doctor ) in 1884, Ten years later 
he emigrated to Egypt and helped found there the magazine al-Bayan 
(The Statement or Eloquence , an epithet applied to the Koran), and 
then personally established the influential Journal al-Dlya 1 (Light) , 
which continued to appear until his death in 1906, 

Ibrahim al-Yazljr*s own articles published in these Journals 
covered a broad range of subjects - - philology, grammar, the history 
of languages and even astronomy and in book form he published a two- 
volume study of philology (1906). He is noteworthy in the early 
history of Arab nationalism for having been an active member of the 
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secret anti-Ottoman societies formed in Beirut in the 1870*3. He 
delivered at one of their meetings an emotional ode denouncing 
sectarianism, criticizing the Ottoman government and oalling for a 
new Arab pride based on an awareness of past Arab glory, that won 
immediate fame and apparently had great influence at the timej^^ 
the ode is still, moreover, widely known today. 

Gr owing Resentments In Egypt - al-*Afghanr and his Muslim Reformist . 

Muoh of the history of Egypt in the modern era may be viewec 
as a gradual and uneven progression towards the acquisition of 
political, administrative and economic control over the country by 
the indigenous, Arabic-speaking Muslim majority of the population. 
Despite the material progress brought by the Muhammad °Air dynasty 
and their attempts to establish a European-style monarchy with all tl 
trappings, the flags and anthems of a national patriotism, to the 
majority of Egyptians the Court and the ruling circles of the 
aristocracy, the administration and the Army officer corps must have 
remain alien and unloved. The elite of Albanian, Turkish and 
Circassian origins around the throne and in the financial and 
large -landowning classes all remained dominant through the first thre 
quarters of the 19th century in Egypt when, due to land reforms, 
growing prosperity and a broader-based educational system, an indigen 
Egyptian Middle Class was also developing. Resentment at high taxati 
the imperious, dictatorial and seemingly irresponsible rule of the 
Khedives, their financial mismanagements and the excessive influence 
they permitted foreign* non-Muslim, European forces to have over the 
conduct of life in Egypt, had already built to an appreciable level 
when a remarkable Muslim evangelist and reformer, Jamal al-Dln al-Afgl 
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appeared on the intellectual soene in Cairo in the 1870's. 

Jamal al-Dfn al-'Afghanr (18397-1897) 

Details of the early life of al-Afghant are difficult to 
establish and the numerous studies published in European languages 
as well as Arabic reach no concensus. ^7) While the majority agree 
on his likely birth date as being 1839 or thereabouts, the event is 
thought most likely to have taken place in As'adabad, near Hamadan, 
in Persia or, alternatively, in Afghanistan; much less likely origins 
in Turkey and India have also been suggested. Similarly the status 
of his family is unolear; he himself maintained that he was from a 
landowning aristocratic Afghan family with a lineal descent from the 
Prophet Muhammad's grandson Husain, a version accepted in general by 
the Arab biographers. The other possibility is that his family was 
of Persian stock and that he was probably educated at QazvTn and 
Tehran and also studied at the Shr°r shrine cities of Iraq. The 
period, with the impact of Western economic and military power being 
heavily felt throughout the area, was one of rapid change and 
intellectual turmoil, with the Shaikh"! and later Babl movements having 
deep impact on religious philosophy. Both the content and dynamism of 
al-AfghanT's own later religious teachings seem to have paralleled, 
if not been inspired by, the activist and meliorist reform ideas 
on which these philosophies were based and of which he must have been 
aware, irrespective of the precise location of his birth or upbringing. 

Little certain has been established about his early manhood 
years. All sources agree, however, that he spent a period in India 
in his late teens; he may have been present there during the Indian 

Mutiny of 1857 and no doubt was sympathetic to the anti-British 
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sentiments being expressed in the conflict by the Muslim community 
whose privileged position the British presence was destroying. 

After travels to Mecca and possibly Istanbul, al-Afghanl spent a 
period of several years in Afghanistan in an advisory position with 
Az’am Khan, a claimant to the country’s rule. After the defeat of 
his patron and Shfr °A1T Khan’s assumption of power in 1868, 
al-Afghanl left the country for short stays in Bombay and Cairo 
before taking a position with the Council of Education in Istanbul, 

A speech he delivered in a lecture series at the University discussing 
Islamic philosophy and the nature of prophecy offended the religious 
dignitaries of the Ottoman capital and they used it to bring pressure 
on the government to both deport al-Afghanl and close the university. 
Arriving in Cairo in 18?1, al -Afghani received the patronage 
of an influential politician, Mustafa Riyad Pasha and was awarded 
support from government funds and given an appointment to teach at 
al-Azhar, There he gradually established a reputation as both a 
learned exponent of medieval Muslim philosophy and an original and 
eloquent spokesman for reform in contemporary Islamic life. His 
circle of students and devotees expanded to include some of the 
most remarkable figures in Egyptian intellectual and literary life 
of the period. Discontent at government policies and the over- 
influence of the British and French financial circles was expanding 
during the period and al-Afghanl was able to become a focal point, 
through his fearless oratory, for its expression. Freemasonry had 
by that time spread to the country and al-Afghanl was prominent for a 
period in their activities; in 18?8 he was elected head of the 
Eastern Star Lodge. 
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al -Afghani must clearly have favored the deposition, 
enforced by the British and French in June 1879* of the Khedive 
Isma c Il, who had done so much to deliver Egypt into foreign control, 
but he failed to achieve the trust of his successor, Tawflq. Further 
political agitation and oratory before large audiences, we are told, 
in Cairo^ major mosques, led to his expulsion from Egypt in August 
1879 on the grounds that he had sought to subvert the country by 
leading a secret society of violent young men united in desiring, as 
the official indictment published in al-Ahram of August 28, 1879 
charged, the "ruin of the religion and the state", presumably a 
reference to his earlier Masonic activities. 

From Egypt al-Afghanl went again to India, spending, it 
seems, two years in teaching and discussing philosophy and politics 
mainly with the Western-oriented liberal-moderate reformers like 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan in the Muslim state of Hyderabad, After the 
crisis in Egypt and the downfall of the °Urabi rebellion, al-Afghanl 
left for Europe, arriving for a brief stay in London early in 1883 
and then soon travelling to Paris, There he made contact with 
Orientalist scholars and engaged in a published philosophical 
discussion with Ernest Renan, the student of the histories of 
languages and religions, and contributed to anti-British Arabic and 
French language publications. In 1884 he was Joined* in Paris by 
Muhammad °Abduh, one of his Egyptian students at al-Azhar, exiled 
for complicity in the disorders at the time of the °UrabI rebellion. 
Together they began publication of the al-°Urwat al-Wuthqa (The Strongest 
Link ) an anti-British and pan-Islamic sheet of comment on Islam and 
current events; it was soon banned from entry into Egypt and ceased 

publication after eight months, 
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A period spent In London at the ' vitatlon of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, who believed that al-Afghanl ould be a useful 
Intermediary for British contacts with the ottoman government over 
the Sudanese question, resulted In no success and he soon left 
Europe for Persia, After a short stay in i ran he next moved to 
Russia where he was active In propaganda t the British In 

India. He seems to have acted also as an Intermediary between the 
Persian and Iranian governments in attempts to dissuade the Shah 
from granting Important economic concessions to British Interests 
that were under negotiation at the time. Moving to Iran himself, 
following the death of his major Russian patron, al-AfghanT became 
the oenter of a group In opposition to government polloles and his 
influence grew to the extent that finally the Shah felt obliged 
to have him deported. The religious and scholarly establishment oi 
Iran was particularly enraged that the sanctuary where he had taken 
refuge had been violated in enforcing his deportation and consequen 
their opposition to the Shah and his policy of granting concessions 
to non-Muslim foreigners gathered strength. Travelling through 
Iraq and reaohing London in 1892, al-Afghanf maintained oontact fro 
abroad with the Iranian protest and reform movements and contribute* 
letters and appeals for cancellation of the concessions and the 
deposlon of Na?ir al-Dln Shah, 

From London al -Afghani moved to Istanbul at the Sultan's 
invitation and, it seems, was employed there writing on behalf of 
his anti-imperialist, pan-Islamio propaganda. In May 1896 an 
Iranian tailor who olaimed to be a dlsolple of al-Afghanf assassinal 
the Shah and, probably as a result of Iranian pressures for his 
extradition and the Sultan's own feelings of insecurity, he was 



placed under house arrest. He died the following year, still 
confined to his house, In Istanbul. 

The extraordinary difficulties In assessing the real nature 
and Importance of al-AfghanT's political maneuverlngs, In all their 
complexity In so many centers of power, are matched by comparable 
difficulties In attempting to define the extent of his Influence 
on Islamlo theology and Arabic literature. His published works are 
both less voluminous and less revealing than one might have expected 
from so active and Inspiring a figure. It seems dear, however, that 
his Ideas and teachings were so frequently opposed to both the power 
structure and religious establishment of the oltles where he resided 
that, If available In written form, they would have provided damaging 
ammunition for his many enemies. He seems to have been highly 
clroumspeot In this regard and only his journalistic materials 
published In Paris In the early eighties and his al-°Urwat al-Wuthqa 
ar tides and his Rlsala fT Ibtal Madhhab al-Dahrlyln (Epistle In 
Refutation of the Materialist s) were published In his lifetime. Pew 
later materials have oome to light, moreover, and the only other 
major souroe Is the Khatlrat Jamal al-DIn al-Afghanl (Reflections) by 
Muhammad al-Makhzuml (1868-1930) published long after his death by 
a Syrian who knew him In Istanbul during the period following his 
arrival there In 1892. This work purports to oonslst of verbatim 
reports of conversations between the two and oontalns blographloal 
material as well as oomments and opinions on a variety of polltloal, 
soolal and philosophical Issues, 

Prom the °Urwat al-Wuthafi artloles we oan get a good idea of 
al- Afghani* e range of interests evon if we oannot precisely determine 
whloh are his own and whloh Muhammad °Abduh*s oomposltlonsj they were 
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not signed Individually. Published In Arabic In Paris over eight 
months In 1884 and apparently distributed free, the materials consist 
of over one hundred articles, each short enough to make in total a 
volume of some four hundred pages. The articles range widely 

In subject. Less than half of the essays deal with comparative 
religion and examine religious philosophy and the personal values 
encouraged by religion, as well as Islamic unity and the nature of 
the theory and practice of Islamic political structures. The large 
majority of the articles dealt with political Issues and personalities 
of most Interest to Egyptian readers of the time. Many articles 
analyzed British objectives and strategies in the Middle East and 
devoted much space to assessments of the situation In the Sudan 
following the rise of the Mahdl, Some articles dealt with Individual 
personalities —General Gordon and lsma°ri Pasha, for example, and 
others desorlbed such Institutions as the British parliament. The 
majority of the essays are Journalistic and propagandist In spirit 
rather than careful, thoughtful and acourate analyses. 

The second major literary wox'k, the Eplstlf In Refutation of 
the Materialists is scarcely more revealing of the true nature of 
al-Afghanf's beliefs. It too Is essentially didactic and argumentatlv 
and ranges rather widely over a great range of human bell ef-sys terns. 
The work Is In the form of a letter to a man who has requested al- 
Afghant's opinion on the Neioherl religious-philosophic system 
achieving some popularity in India at the time* al -Afghan? himself 
had had dlsousslons with them in Hyderabad after his expulsion from 
Egypt. Al- Afghanis purpose in the Epistle is to prove that the 




Neioherl philosophies were essentially similar to all belief systems 
not dependent upon the acceptance of the existence of a single 
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Divine Creator* Their theories, he argues, are merely an extension 
of both the philosophies of the Greek materialists in ancient times 
and the Darwinists in the modern ago* After stressing and proving 
over several pages the practical need of mankind for religious beliefs 
in order to maintain a stable society and to constantly seek self- 
improvement to aohieve the reward of a happy afterlife, he specifies 
a "sense of shame", "trustworthiness" and "honesty" to be the 
qualities essential to human society provided by religious belief. 

His attaok on the Neicheries then demonstrates that by deliberately 
denying validity to these qualities and stressing personal pleasure- 
seeking and the pursuit of what they oall "nature" they enoourage 
anarohy and ultimate destruction of oivilization. He goes on to 
ascribe to the material philosophers the deoline of the empires of 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Persians, the Arabs and even the disorders 
following the rise of the Prenoh Revolution and the troubles of the 
Ottoman Empire itself. The Mormons are also mentioned in passing 
as prime examples of Neicherl philosophers. The Epistle oomes to an 
end with a lengthy arguementative summation in whioh he reaffirms 
the need of both man and his sooiety for religion and argues that 
Islam is oleerly superior to all religions in affirming more strongly 
than any other the unity of God, the equality of man and the primaoy 
of reason. 

That there are inherent oontradiotlons between this spirited 
defense of the virtues of religion and Islam written in Persian 
apparently m India in 1880 and the Answer to Renan ^9) written in 
Prenoh and published in Piris in May 1.883 in the Journal des Debate , 
is olear. His reply to Renan*s artlole attacking the deleterious 
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effects of Islam on Eastern society made no attempt to refute the 
main argument but merely extended the attack to all religions and 
offered additional observations and proofs. Whether the gulf betweei 
the two attitudes expressed demonstrates a change or progression 
in his thinking, perhaps inspired by further travels and influenced 
by what he had learned in Europe, is unclear. The Epistle found its 
way into Arabic as early as 1885 whereas the translator, his disciple 
Muhammad °Abduh, referred in a letter to the inadvisability of 
transmitting the Answer to Renan to the Islamic world and it 

does not yet seem to have appeared in Arabic even to this day. 
Consequently, there is no consensus observable In attitudes expressed 
by Arab and non-Arab scholars to the work of al-Afghanf. He is 
uniformly depicted by Arab writers as one of the greatest reformers 
of Islam, a heroic, selfless crusader with a distinct tendency 
towards traditional orthodoxy, a leader in the struggle for Eastern 
Independence from Western imperialism as well as a liberal pan-Arab 
and Islamic nationalist. Western observers, on the other hand, both 
his contemporaries like Blunt and later Orientalists, have tended to 
view him as a self-centered radical and revolutionary, a man of 
admittedly extraordinary magnetism and charisma but one whose 
religious beliefs were rationalist, pragmatic and theist, if not 
atheist, more than orthodox Islamic, 
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Muhammad. c Abduh 
* 

Al-Afghanl's efforts to change the nature of Islamic 
society and prepare it to achieve independence from foreign influence 
were clearly lacking in success during his own lifetime. His 
checkered career of wandering from capital to capital expelled 
by one government after the other, combined with his scanty and 
somewhat contradictory literary productions would no doubt have 
resulted in his holding a merely minor if dramatic and colorful 
role in the history of the development of modern Arabic thought 
if it were not for his extraordinary relationship with hla pupil 
and disciple Muhammad c Abduh. The influence of °Abduh*s work In 
bringing about subtle but far-reaching changes in Islamic thought 
and in the educational and legal systems of Egypt, has proved 
very significant and much of the credit in developing his view of 
life and Islam must go to al-Afghanf, whom he knew intimately for 
over a decade. 

Muhammad °Abduh was born in a village of the Nile delta 
in 1849 into a family of modest means who had been partially ruined 
and forced to leave larger land holdings by the burdens of taxation 
of previous deoades under Muhammad °Air. At the age of thirteen he 
was enrolled at the mosque sohool at Tanta, an important delta town; 
the school was reputed to be the best outside Cairo at that time. 

In 1&6-9 Muhammad °Abduh graduated -and made his way to Cairoin^the 
Azhar seminary and there, soon after his arrival, ocourred his 
initial meeting with al-Afghanf, whom he ohanoed to meet and hear 
talk on mystioism and the interpretation of the Koran. Following 

al-AfghanPs return to Egypt from Istanbul in 1871 to begin teaching 
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at al-Azhar, Muhammad °Abduh became his most devoted student, disci 
and friend. For nine months following September 1876, °Abduh 
published a series of articles on social, political and religious 
topics in the newspaper al-Ahram . established the previous year by 
the Lebanese brothers Salim and Blshara Taqla. These articles were 
widely read and well received. Graduating from al-Azhar in 1877, w 
the customary degree of °Jllm, °Abduh began himself teaching at the 
college and soon also received an appointment at the Dar al-°Ulum, 
a new school established to train potential government employees. 
When al-AfghAnl was deported from Egypt In 1879 by the recently 
enthroned Khedive Tawflq, °Abduh was himself dismissed from his 
teaching appointments and sent In disgrace to live In his village o: 
origin. His al-Ahram articles and the Interest he had shown In 
his lectures In discussing political silence clearly reflected al- 
Afghanl's own views and were presumably the cause for his expulsloi 
Within one year, however, apparently following an appeal direct 
to al -Afghani's erstwhile patron, Mustafa Riyad Pasha, he was 
permitted to return to Cairo and became editor and soon editorial 
supervisor of the offiolal government gazette, the al-Waqal 0 al- 
Mlsrlya (Egyptian Affairs) . In it, over the following two years of 
severe orlsla In Egypt, ho published some thirty artioles calling 
for political and nodal reforms. 

He was enoouraged by his friend the liberal, anti-lmperiall 
British arlatoorat Wilfrid Blunt, to contribute to an appeal, in a 
letter signed by °Abduh and BSml Prsha al-Barudl published in the 
^lrnes 1 of London on January 3, 1862, to the British government for 




assistance In achieving reforms In Egyrt. Although olearly not a 
positive supporter of Ahmad c Urabr and the army officers whose 
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rebellion led to the British occupation of Egypt, °Abduh had been 
prominent in demanding reforms and had supported the basic aims of 
the nationalists. He was, as a result, imprisoned after the 
reestablishment of the Khedive^ authority and ultimately sentenced 
to three years exile from Egypt for complicity. Following a short 
stay in Beirut, Muhammad °Abduh Joined al-Afghanf in Paris where 
they cooperated together in publishing the Journal the °Urwat al- 
Wuthqa . filled with bitter attaoks on British polioies in Egypt 
but calling also for reforms in Islamio society. The Journal pub- 
lished eighteen editions over eight months before oeasing publication 
in the autumn of 1884 due ohlefly, it seems, to British authorities 
banning its entry into both Egypt and India. 

In mid-July 1884 °Abduh left Paris for London to hold talks 
with British politicians. Living in London as the guest of Wilfrid 
Blunt, he visited the Houses of Parliament and reoeived introductions 
to many Members with whom he argued for British withdrawal from 
Egypt. Although °Abduh reoeived considerable attention in his 
conversations and interviews published in the British press, he 
failed to aohieve his objectives of governmental aooeptanoe of the 
aims of the Egyptian nationalists, namely withdrawal of troops and 
the establishment of a new, electoral system of rule in Cairo. 

From Britain he returned to Paris and, it is said, left 
again for Tunis, travelling lnoognlto baok briefly to Egypt where he 
apparently attempted to find means of oontaoting the Mahd? in the 
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Sudan. By early 1885, however, he was baok in Beirut where he lived 
quietly studying and writing until he aooepted a teaohing appointment 
at the 'Madrasat al-Sul^finrya* , a newly established Islamio 

o 




benevolent society school. For the following several years he 
delivered the lectures that were later Incorporated into his most 
celebrated work, the R1 salat al-Tawhld; several other studies were 

■"* ■ ■— ■ I" 

also completed in this period and he became one of the major 
intellectual-literary figures in Beirut. 

In 1888, partly as a result of British pressure, he was 
permitted to return to Egypt and received an appointment as a Judge 
in the 'native courts' established only a few years before. In 
1895 he became a member of a new administrative council governing 
al-Azhar and was instrumental in bringing about important changes in 
its curricula. Becoming Grand Kuftl of Egypt as well as a member of 
the Legislative Council, an advisory body, he was able in the latter 
years of his life to achieve a high supervisory position over the 
religious court system as well as to provide formal legal opinions 
of considerable importance for the government. He was also 
instrumental in founding the M’ ,,? \im Benevolent Society, the chief 
purpose of which was to imp; nd expand school and college faclllt 

and he was also active in fu literary and philosophical studies. 

He died in 1905 at the age of fifty-six. 

Muhammad °Abduh's chief preoccupation, expressed in all his 
writings, was to discover and expound a rational compromise between 
the incontrovertible essential bases of Islam-bellef in Allah and 
in the Prophetic Mission of Muhammad and the Koran as the revealed 
word of Allah— and the equally incontrovertible facts of natural law 
being discovered by scientific enquiry. The essential premise of 
his reasoning was that Islamio sooiety as he saw it in 19th oentury 
Egypt and the Ottoman Empire was in decline and the oorollary was 
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obvious— that the decline must be arrested and Islamic society 
rejuvenated. The problems had arisen, he rationalized, by movement 
away from the essential bases of the faith of early Islam, whose 
righteousness alone could account for the successes of the early 
Arab conquests and the development of the Golden Age. The prime 
task, then, was to reestablish the correct essential bases of the 
early religion and to ^Institutionalize these Into the legal 
system and machinery of government. The question of conflict between 
the administrative and governmental procedures, material appurtenances 
and social mores of Western Christian and materialist civilization 
appearing Inexorably Into the Islamic world and between traditional 
Muslim beliefs and practices was real but not Irreconcilable to 
c Abduh, As a religion In which reason could be proved to prevail, 
Islam would be able to accept the good coming from outside while 
sternly rejecting what was fundamentally bad. The prime need, 
therefore, to which he devoted himself, was the reestablishment and 
dissemination, through education at every level, of an understanding 
of his concept of the true nature of Islam j this, he hoped, would 
lead to a renaissance of the spiritual life of the Islamic community 
and material and social progress through the assimilation, from 
the olvlllzed West, of whatever was not In conflict with those 
fundamentals. He advocated, therefore, rejeotlon of the traditional 
concept of HaqlTd 1 , the^ reaching of decisions based on Imitation of 
past Judgements, and insisted on the right of the modern Jurist 
to use »ljtlhad», independent interpretation, a procedure denied 
by the established schools of law for centuries past. He was also 
rigorous in his criteria for the acceptance of *hadrth', traditions 
concerning the Prophets praotloe or opinions. 
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The Influence of al -Afghani's Ideas on the early thought 
of Muframmad °Abduh is clear and the affection and admiration he 
expressed in letters and eulogies to his teacher are remarkably 
extravagant, replete with conceit and hyperbole, and couched In 
terms normally used In reference only to the Creator himself. '^1) 

In later life, however, they had little contact and c Abduh Is 
reported to have become critical of al-Afghanl's intrigues at the 
Ottoman court and failure to devote himself to the attainment of 
Immediate educational reforms. Certainly the Intransigence of 
their early anti-Western position expressed In the Journal al-°Urwat 
al-Wuthqa seems to have matured into greater moderation In c Abduh's 
own Judgement over the years and his relationship with the British 
authorities in Egypt and Lord Cromer In particular were clearly most 
cordial. In the last deoade of his life, moreover, c Abduh frequently 
visited Europe and expressed great admiration for some Western 
eduoatlonal and social theorists, specially Herbert Spenoer whom he 
Is said to have visited In Britain, He was also a frequent visitor 
to the salon of Princess Nazi! Pazll, a niece of the Khedive 
Isma°n, whose home provided a focal point at whioh politicians, 
diplomats and literary-intellectual personalities of a distinctly 
pro-West orientation could meet for entertainment and to exohange 
Ideas • 

Muhammad °Abduh'8 literary works were considerably more 
extensive than those of his mentor, al-Afghant, Apart from his 
early Journalistic contribution to the newspapers al-Ahram and the 
collaboration in the al-°Urwa articles, he contributed a number 




of scholastic editions and commentaries on classical Arabic works. 
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He translated, with the help of a Persian servant of al -Afghani' s, 
his teacher's Epistle on the Nelcherl sect, the Arabic version 
receiving wide attention. His own Risalat al-Tawhld , thirty short 
articles based on his Beirut lectures, is his most popular work. 

The articles, with titles as direct and all-inclusive as: 'Life'; 

•Fate'; 'Choice'; 'The Koran' and on, deal in simple language with 
areas of fundamental interest; the work has been translated and 
published both in English and in two editions in French, 1^2) hi s 
other works include a commentary on the Kaqamat of al-Hamadanl, a four- 
volume critical edition of al-Sharlf al-Radl's Nahj al-Balagha . a 
commentary, not completed, on the Koran and several short studies 
and interpretations of Islamic theology. He also wrote a brief and 
rather incomplete autobiography. A number of major studies of his 
work have appeared in Arabic and other languages. 
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The °UrabI Movement - Egyptian Seoular Reformists 

Egypt’s financial difficulties under the Khedive Isma°Il 
had by the late 1870’s led to an international oontrol over major 
sectors of the country’s revenue -producing assets, including 
the railway system, the port of Alexandria and the Suez canal. 

The size of the Khedive’s debts and his clear inability to meet 
them began to cause financial panic, both within the country and 
abroad. British and French Intervention and the establishment of 
the Dual Control resulted in new hopes for financial solvency but 
even the excessive severity used by the Khedive’s agents to force 
peasants and landowners to pay taxes was soon clearly ineffective 
and resulted in increased discontent throughout the country. It 
was from this widespread disaffection that Egypt’s first ’national’, 
multi-class movement in modern times emerged. Although associated 
and given inspiration and strength by the Muslim reformers al- 
Afghani and Abduh, the movement was genlunely national in scope 
and major figures of Egyptian and Arabic literature rose to prominent 
for the parts they had to play in it. 

For several years before the crisis period, Egypt clearly 
lacked a truly viable, Independent national government and the rlvalj 
of Egyptian government leaders exacerbated the situation and encourag 
further foreign interventions. Reports from new international 
commissions of enquiry established to review the situation resulted 
in pressures upon lsma c n to curtail his spending and aocept the prlr 
of ministerial control over a budget. But the veneer of constitution 
of his rule remained transparently thin and Egyptian Muslim public 
opinion was further alienated by the appointment of an Ottoman-bom 




Armenian Christian, Nubar Pasha, as head of the cabinet. Forced 
also to relinquish some lands as security for a new European loan, 
Isma c ri's powers had been clearly curtailed and the Khedive sought 
to reassert himself by posing as a victim of the Christian Powers 
and thus stimulate Muslim sentiment on his own behalf. He was able 
to exploit dissatisfaction within the Egyptian army at delays in 
salary payment to dismiss his cabinet officer Nubar Pasha and 
request the withdrawal of the British and French financial controllers. 
However his bluff failed and the Powers, including Bismarck's Germany, 
were able to persuade the Ottoman Sultan to depose him and appoint 
his son, Muhammad Tawfiq as Khedive in his place. 

These maneuvers, with the revival of the Dual Control in 

September 1879 and the appointment of Riad. Pasha, described by one 

historian as a 'Moslem of Jewish race belonging to the 'Turkish' 

(23) 

party, who had the confidence of the British', as Prime Minister, 
were observed with alarm by Egyptian Azharites and intellectuals 
who were kept well aware of the developing situation by the 
comprehensive Arabic press coverage of the period. The excessive 
influence of the foreign powers in being able to force the deposition 
of the head of their state as well as the dismissal and replacement 
of top government officials was apparent to all, including the 
army officers who had been so successful in forcing their will over 
both Khedive and foreign controllers earliex' in the year. Ahmad 
c UrabI Pasha, as a Colonel the highest-ranking Egyptian army officer 
of non-Turkish stock, who had also played a prominent part in the 
earlier demonstration, began in January 1881 seeking redress of 
grievances on behalf of both himself and his fellow officers over 
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pay and the monopoly of Turkish control over the army's higher echel 
The following month after an abortive attempt by the government to 
arrange their exile by Court Martial , they were successful In 
forcing the Khedive to appoint Mahmud Samf al-Barudl, a member of the 
nationalist-supported Constitutionalist party, as Minister of War. 
Public support for c Urabr's Army continued to grow among the 
intellectuals and the masses during the summer and by September thej; 
were in a position to accomplish, by a show of force before the 
palace, the dismissal of the RIaz ministry and the Khedive's agreeme 
to convene a national parliament as well as Increase the size of the 
army. 

Throughout the following winter c Urabr's popularity and 
strength continued to grow and he pressed his own candidates for 
appointment in the government administration. Soon he was himself 
given an official appointment as Under Secretary of War. Difficult! 
over control of the budget between the British and French financial 
controllers and the newly-formed Chamber of Notables brought a furth 
crisis, however, and the British and French governments issued a 
Joint Note threatening intervention to maintain the power of the 
Khedive. Egyptian national solidarity strengthened as a result of 
the direct threat and the Chamber continued its demands for control 
over the national budget and the appointment of Mahmud Sami al- 
Barudr as Prime Minister and c Urabr as Minister of War. 

c Urabr's suppression of Circassian army officers, his 
continued refusal to negotiate on the budget issue, the eventual 
withdrawal from the Chamber of some of the more moderate and pacifis 
Notables, all combined with fears of massacres of European and Chris 
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inhabitants of Egypt to increase British public and governmental 
sentiment favoring armed intervention. Attempts to remove °Urabr 
and his Ministry through a show of British naval force off Alexandria 
resulted, however, in malting even more obvious the Khedive's impotence 
against all the combined forces of the nationalist opposition groups. 
The Ottoman Sultan, °Abd al-Hamfd, was encouraged to attempt to 
reestablish the Khedive's authority but °Urabr refused to cooperate 
with the Ottoman Army commander sent to confer with him at Alexandria 
in June 1882 and rioting broke out in the town resulting in the death 
of several score Christians and injuries to several European consuls. 

While the °Urabrst groups were attempting to hold off a 
foreign military intervention by moderate statements and policies, 
the French and British were meeting in Constantinople and agreed to 
invite the Sultan to send an effective force. Orders to Egypt to 
stop the continuing construction of fortifications to protect the 
port of Alexandria were ignored by °Urabr, however, and the British 
naval units bombarded and destroyed the forts and landed a marine 
force to restore order in the city after fire had spread there. The 
Khedive, who had up to now supported the nationalists in their 
confrontation with the European Powers, remained in Alexandria under 
British protection and was Joined by some of the politicians ousted 
by °Urabr and by some of the Chamber of Notables members. 

Some further massacres of Christians occurred in several 
Delta villages in the period that followed, during which the British 
were transporting army units from England and India and tb . Egyptian 
nationalists were preparing their military defenses. British use 
of the Suez canal, however, surprised the °Urabr forces who were 
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defeated, decisively at Tell al-Kablr in September 1882. The capture 
of c Urabr in Cairo and the Khedive’s dissolution of the Egyptian arj 
left the nationalists in complete disarray. Over the succeeding 
months trials were held resulting in the exile of c Urabr to Ceylon 
and the deportation of several other of the prominent nationalist 
leaders. v 

% t 

°Abd Allah al-Nadrm and Adfb Ishaq 

These dramatic events colored the lives of a whole generatJ 
of Arab intellectuals and continued to provide inspiration to the 
nationalist movements over the following decades. Many of the majoj 
figures of Arabic literature of the last quarter of the 19 th century 
were closely associated with nationalist activities in Egypt at thij 
period, some at the level of stimulating pride and confidence throuj 
the encouragement of religious and educational reforms and others 
through Journalistic and oratorical agitation at the political level 
The Egyptian Muslim c Abd Allah al-Nadrm and the Emigre Syrian Christ 
Adfb Ishaq were the most prominent of those working in the latter 
field. 

c Abd Allah al-Nadrm was born in Alexandria in 1843; his 
father, who was originally from the province of Sharqrya in the Nile 
Delta, had set up a small bakery in the town after the closure of 
the Alexandria armoury and arsenal at which he had earlier worked. 
al-Nadrm went to a local ’kuttab’ school in his early years, 
apparently showing early scholastic promise and having learned the 
Koran by his tenth year. He was then enrolled at the mosque-college 
of al -Anwar in Alexandria, modelled on Cairo’s al-Azhar» but failed 




to complete his studies there# He spent a period travelling into 
the countryside near Alexandria meeting people and telling stories 
and poetry he had composed before leaving In 1861 for Cairo. There 
he obtained employment as a telegraph operator, first at the railway 
and then In the palaoe office of the Khedive Isma°ri*s mother. Prom 
that vantage point he was able to observe the workings of Cairo’s high 
society to advantage and to pursue his scholastic and literary 
Interests. He studied part-time at al-Azhar and was able to meet 
with members of the groups of radical Intellectuals moving in the 
circle of the revolutionary Jamal al-Dfn al -Afghani 1 . 

However, his employment at the palace soon came to an end 
and he was forced to leave Cairo. He moved to the important Delta 
town of al-Manpura, where he was assisted in setting up a small 
retail business by a local patron of the literary arts. This venture 
proved unsuccessful and he then spent some time as tutor to the 
children of the headman of a village in the region. From there he 
moved again to another Delta town, Tanta, where he received the 
patronage of Shahlh Pasha Janaj, an Important landowner and government 
representative. He attracted a great deal of attention at literary 
gatherings in Tanta and became acquainted with °Air Tutunjl Bey, 
a member of the Cairo court circle, who offered him employment In 
the capital. In Cairo once more he soon rejoined the circle of 
al-Afghanl's students and admirers, became a Freemason and was 
eventually given the post of editorial assistant in Alexandria for 
the weekly reformist Journal Mlsr ( Egypt ) which had moved there In 18?8 
The group also decided to begin a dally al-Tl.lara ( Commerce ) under 



the same arrangement of editorial management and materials for 



publication stemming from Adfb Ishaq in Cairo while SalTm al- 
Naqqash and al-NadTm saw them through additional editing and printing 
and distribution from Alexandria. al-Nadlm also contributed 
articles to the publications and soon gained a reputation for the 
forcefulness and graceful simplicity with which he presented his 
social and political ideas. 

In Alexandria at this time, when great public discontent 
over the government's financial policies and the pervasive foreign 
Influence was being expressed at all levels, al-Nadlm came to know 
many radical dissidents. He Joined the secret society the 1 Mi sr 
al-Fatat' (Young Egypt) which had many Jewish and Coptic as well as 
Muslim members but its policy of working within cadres of Intellectual 
soon dissatisfied al-Nadlm who considered attempts to arouse public 
opinion against the Khedive's policy more likely to bring success. 

He therefore worked to gather support for the establishment of an 
•Islamic Benevolent Society' (al-Jam c rya al-khalrfya al-lslamfya) 
which came into being in April 1879 with al-NadTm as its assistant 
director. The Society's objective was to open schools at which 
economically deprived children of both sexes would receive a good 
general education without cost while those able to pay would be 
charged tuition fees. The schools would, moreover, it was planned, 
provide opportunity for the social and political education of 
parents through weekly discussion groups to which they would be 
invited. The Society's first school was established in June of that 
year; al-NadTm gave the official opening speech and frankly stressed 
the intention to use the school as an Instrument to increase the spiri 1 
of national solidarity and public awareness of political and social 
problems and their solution, al-NadTm became the school's headmaster 
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and also taught Arabic literature; It was a large Institution 
employing both foreign as well as Arab teaohlng staff and soon 
had almost $00 students of whom over 200 were charged no tuition 
fees, The school won a good reputation ‘especially for the 

oratorical, debating and amateur dramatics al-Nadrm encouraged. 

He both wrote and performed himself In plays they produced which 
had strong nationalist and social-reformist messages; some of the 
plays were also performed on the public stage In Alexandria. For a 
period even after the deportation of al-Afghanr and the village 
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exile of Muhammad Abduh, following the accession of Tawflq and 
appointment of Rlad Pasha as Prime Minister, al-Nadrm was able to 
continue to hold regular oratorical meetings and discussions at the 
school and his speeches remained highly popular with the public. 

The repressive policies being followed by the government 
soon led, however, In late 1879 to the closure of much of the 
reformist press. The brilliant satirical magazine Abu Nazar a 
of the Jewish Journalist Ya°qub (James) Sanu° was forced to cease 
publication as were Mlsr and al-Tl Jara and Adfb Ishaq their chief 
editor was himself banished from Egypt. At approximately the same 
time al-Nadrm was forced to give up his activities both with the 
Benevolent Society and its school. It was decided that Salim al- 
Naqqash and al-Nadlm would now cooperate In publishing two new 
papers to take the place of those closed and In January 1880 the 
dally al-Mahrusa (The Protected) and the weekly al-°Ahd al-Jadld 
(The New Era ) first appeared. In both publications the editors were 
more clrcumspeot In avoiding direct criticism of the government while 
continuing to stress the need for solidarity between all sections of 
the population In facing social and political problems. 
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The following year, in June 1081, al-Nadrm began publishing 
his own Journal al-Tankft wa al-Tabkft (Joking and Reproaching) a 
humorous and satirical weekly that combined articles, comments. 

Jokes and poems in oolloquial as well as polished classical Arabic 
with contributions from readers on social, political or literary 
topics. The popular magazine was published for only eighteen issues, 
however, when with the beginnings of Ahmad 0 Urabr*s political 
activities al-Nadrm established a new paper al-Taif (The Wanderer ) in 
Cairo, The new organ, written only in a dignified classical language 
more suitable to representation of a party with aspirations for 
national leadership, made direct criticisms of the policies of both 
Isma°n and his successor Tawffq and the continued excessive foreign 
influence, al-Nadrm continued publishing the paper on behalf of 
the nationalists throughout the period of severe crisis preceeding 
the arrival of the British troops. He was himself present at the 
battle of Tell al-Kablr but managed to escape arrest after the 
defeat of the Egyptian army. 

Despite the reward of 1000 pounds offered for his capture, 
dead or alive, al-Nadrm was able to remain a fugitive for almost 
a decade, which he spend wandering in disguise over the Delta 
region. He wan also apparently active in literary production*, one 
letter to a friend tells of his having completed twenty works in 
various fields during this period, but none now survive. At last, 
in November 1891, he was captured in a small village near Tanta 
and exiled by Khedivial Decree, He chose to be sent to Jaffa in 
Palestine where he was received in all honor by the town*s religious 
and intellectual community and he soon established an active literary 
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circle. He remained in Palestine until the death of Tawflq, brought 
the Khedive 0 Abbas IJilml. . to the throne, when he was pardoned and 
allowed to return to Egypt, in May 1892. There al-Nadfm was encouraged 
by the Khedive, engaged in a struggle for power with Lord Cromer and 
the British authorities, to establish an anti-imperialist Journal 
al-Ustadh (The Teacher) which first appeared in August 1892 with a 
mixed format of high and low Arabic similar to that of his earlier 
weekly al-Tankft . Within months, however, and because of its great 
popularity, the British authorities prevailed upon the Khedive to 
both ban the magazine and banish al-Nadfm and in July 1893 he was 
once again exiled to Jaffa. His criticisms of Ottoman policies 
forced his leaving Palestine within four months, however, and he had 
no alternative but to take a ship back to Alexandria. There be 
received support from the Sultan's delegate and it was decided that 
he should be sent to Istanbul as Keeper of the Printed Books where, 
like al-Afghanf himself, he could be kept under surveillance. After 
several years spend there in trying to regain entry to Egypt and 
engaging along with al-Afghanf in court intrigues and some literary 
production, he died, in October 1896. 

Although clearly a major Intellectual figure of the period 
and a productive and innovative poet, playwright and social analyst, 
very little of his non- Journalistic work remains in existence today; 
loss of manuscripts to fire, government confiscation and his many 
changes of residence seem to be chiefly responsible. al-Nadfm's 
oratorical powers were clearly exceptional and foreign observers of 
the crisis months preceding the British occupation, as well as all 
Arabic sources, stress his vital role in the °Urabr movement. 
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Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, for example, one of tne best sources for the 
period, refers consistently to al-Nadlm along with °Urabr and °Abduh 
as the effective leaders of the movement; he quotes the full text 
of a letter from Syrian Catholic Journalist Louis Sabunjl , his friend 
and agent, written from Cairo in June 1882 only hours before the 
serious riots in Alexandria, that give an idea of al-NadTm's 
oratorical methods. He refers to a public meeting in that city in 
support of °Urabr and protesting the Khedive 1 s polloles and the 
presence of threatening British naval forces off-shore* 

"Nadlm held a large meeting of about 10,000 persons in 
Alexandria, and spoke against the proposals of Europe, and proved 
the unfitness of the Khedive to reign. He brought proofs from the 
Koran, the Hadlth, and modern history to prove his case and persuade 
his hearers," '^5) 

The same letter ends, referring to another adress made by 
al-Nadlm, at the request of the °ulama, before 4,000 people from the 
very pulpit of al-Azhar mosque i 

"The effect produced by Nadfm's oration X have no time to 
describe. You have seen NadTm and know how eagerly peopl? hear 
him and how exoited they get by his eloquence." 

Despite all al-Nadfin's known literary aotivities, Including 
two nationalist-reformist plays al-Wa t an (The Homeland) and al-°Arab 
(The Arabs) , three oolleotlons of poetry, a violent satirioal poetto 
attack on an Ottoman oourt offlolal and a number of other essays and 
occasional pieces, the majority are either lost or out of print and 
rare. The only available text from whloh to gAin an impression of 
his literary work is the oolleotion entitled Sulefa al-Nadfra (NadTmjs 




Vintage Best) , Collected by his brother °Abd al-Pat5h Nadfm, the 
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work was published in two slim volumes , first in 1901 and again in 
1914, The first volume, totalling some 130 pages, presents ohiefly 
early letters to teachers and friends whioh give some interesting 
biographioal details and some representative exoe^pts from the 
first and seoond issues of his magazine al-Tankft , The second 
volume, of similar length, presents a series cf artioles on duty 
and responsibility in soolety— duties to parents, to brothers and 
sisters, duties of soholars to the publio at large and so on. Other 
essays follow analyzing the oonposition of soolety; there is one 
short essay on kings and prinoes, and others on those of Ministerial 
rank, teaohers and writers, A thirty-page exoerpt from the play 
al-Vfa l a_n is then given. The dialogue is extremely oonoise and in 
oolloquial with passages of poetry in formal style interspersed; the 
plot revolves around the need for individuals to oooperate together 
and establish better schools to improve soolety, Other artioles on 
general and social problems, examples of Friday j&osque orations 
and an analytical essay on the nature and canoes of defeots and 
virtues in Eastern as oompared to European soolety are followed by 
more brief social essays and a few lines of poetry which bring the 
volume to an end. The collection, incomplete and unsatisfactory in 
many regards, at least gives an impression of the range of his 
literary activities and of his skill in the use of the Arabio 
language • 



*Adfb Ishao 18S6-188«> 

The Egyptian national movements centering about Afymad 
°Urabr, of whioh the expression of latent Muslim resentment at the 
growing influence from Christian Europe was so strong a feature, 
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was greatly assisted in spreading its messege by the efforts of 
two Syrian emigre litterateurs, 'Adlb Ishaq and Salim al-Naqqash, 
both of whom were Maronlte Christians by origin. The latter, Salim 
al-Naqqash, the nephew of the earliest major pioneer in tho developmei 
of the Arablo theater, KarCtn al-Naqqash (1817-1855)* oooperated in 
Egypt first with 'Ishaq and then with °Abdallah al-Nadlm in Journallsi 
but is best known for his huge, three-part, 3,000 page history of 19 tl 
century Egypt that has never been fully published. 'Adlb Ishaq, 
however, is a major literary figure for the period in several 
areas, although he died before reaohlng the age of thirty. 

Of Armenian-Catholic anoestry, 'Ishaq was educated at the 
Prenoh Lazarlst sohool in Damasous where he was born in 1856. He left 
school early to work in the Ottoman customs department in the oity 
and beoame oonpetent in Turkish as well as Prenoh. He moved to 
Beirut in his late teens to Join his father working for the postal 
servloes there and began making oontaot with intellectual and literary 
oi roles in the oity. He made several translations for the Beirut 
press of European prose fiotlon and theatrioal works, some in cooperat 
with his friend al-Naqqash. Moving to Cairo in 1875* he and al- 
Naqqash attempted to establish a theatrioal troup to play 'Ishaq's 
adaptations of Raoine's tragedy AndromaoQue . an historical play 
Charlemagne and a oomedy al-BSrlsIya al-Hasna (The Lovely Parlalenne) 
but the venture seems to have been largely unsuooessful. 

In Cairo, 'Ishaq and al-Naqqash established oontaot with 
Jamal al-Dln al-Afghanl's group of intellectuals and radioal reformers 
and are said to have been members of his freemasonry cell as well 
as of the seoret soolety Mlpr al-Fatat ( Young Egypt ). In 18?7 the 
two Syrians established in Cairo their Journal Ml$i ( Egypt ) on behalf 
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of the nationalists and In the following year moved Its production 
headquarters to Alexandria where c Abdallah al-Nadlm Joined Its 
editorial staff and also that of al-TUara (Commeroe ) that they 
established there as a daily. Following tho Prime Minister Rlad's 
olosure of both journals in late 1879. 'Adlb Ishaq travelled to Paris 
where, subsidized by the followers of the ousted Prime Minister 
Sharif Pasha and by the deposed Khedive Isma c Il, he established a new 
Arable-language paper under the title Ml g r al-Qahlra (Egypt the 
Vlotorlous) to agitate for Rlad*s removal. When Rla£ Pasha fell from 
power and Sharif Pasha beoame Prime Minister under pressure from 
°UrabI's group, Is^aq returned to Egypt where he was appointed 
Dlreotor of the governments Translations and Publications Bureau as 
well as Seoretary of the newly-established Chamber of Delegates. He 
does not seem, however, to have remained In Egypt over the period of 
severe orlsls leading to the British Intervention and defeat of the 
0 Urablst8} he is said to have oontraoted tuberculosis during his 
stay in Paris. He spent the last several years of his life In Syria, 
oontlnuing to contribute to literary Journals until his death oame 
In al-^adath in 1885. 

*AdIb Ishaq Is best remembered for his extensive contributions 
to Arab Journalism and as a pioneer In the translation and adaptation 
of Frenoh f lotion and plays. His plays, published In book form, are 
rare and no longer popular or performed but a collection of selections 
from his work was made by Jlrjls Mlkha°Il Nu^as and published under 
the title al-Durar (The Pearls) in Alexandria In 1886 and republished 
in Beirut in 1909. Over 600 pages In length, the work gives an 
excellent impression of the range of his interests and especially of 
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his attempts to reconcile European nationalist and rationalist theorj 
with the actualities of life within the Ottoman Empire. Even though 
Christian In origin and early education Ishaq expressed strong anti' 
clerical views and argued against the consideration of religious 
faith as a factor in either patriotic citizenship or In the creation 
of national entitles. His views coincided, therefore, In large 
measure with the early philosophy being expressed by al-Afghant and 
accepted by his circle of Egyptian nationalist admirers amongst whom 
Ya°qub ('James 1 ) Sanu 0 , an Egyptlan-Itallan 'freethinker' of Jewish 
ancestry was also prominent. 

Ya°qub Sanu 0 (1839-1912) 

A certain RufaTl Sanu 0 moved from Italy to Egypt some time 
In the early 19th century and stayed to marry a Cairene Jewess, 

Sarra. Their son Ya°qub, was born In 1839 in Cairo. Having been 
resident in Egypt so long, the modifications of the capxtulutlons, 
enacted In 1863 and In 1869 abolishing the right to consular profcectl 
as a hereditary privilege, did not affect the Sanu 0 family. 
Consequently Ya°qub could claim lmmunicy as an Italian from certain 
penalities statutory for Egyptians} he was later to make good use of 
the privilege, The family seems to have been of the elite class of 
Cairo Jewish society and the father worked as a clerk and counselor 
for Ahmad PaJha Yeghen, a former governor of the Hedjaz and a 
nephew of Muhammad °A1T. 

Ya°qub learned ooth the Koran and to read Hebrew and seems 
to have had an affeotion and deep interest in both religions. He is 
said to have been a remarkably precocious child, able to read by 
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the age of twelve, according to his own accounts "the Torah In Hebrew, 
the New Testament in English and the Koran In Arablo*' • ( 2 ?) He also 
took an early delight in poetry and oomposed verses in Arabic, Italian 
and Frenoh and, even in his early teens, began attempting to write 
plays. For three years, from 1852 to 1855, Ya°qub studied in 
Leghorn, Italy, at the expense of his father's employer whom he had 
impressed with his poetry. There he studied polltlos, law and 
literature and may have beoome aware of and interested in the 
movement of the Italian nationalist movement under Mazzlni seeking 
independence from the Austrian Empire, even though he was still 
only 16 when he returned from Italy in 1855* 

The deaths of both his father and patron forced 3anu° to 
begin earning » living within months e.fter his return and he 
tutored children of prominent Cairo families until 1863 when he 
received a teaohing appointment at the Cairo Polyteohnio Institute , 
the highly-regarded governmental oollege. There he may well have 
both taught and influenced many of the Egyptian army officer cadets 
who later supported Ahmad °Urabr, Sanu n remained at the Institute 
teaohing throughout the sixties and in 18?0 he began experimenting 
with theatrical composition and production, His early burlesque 
and satirical reviews and translations of European works gradually 
were replaoed by original works and soon reoeived the attention and 
sponsorship of the Khedive Isma°ri and his oourt. The period was 
one of great expansion in theatrioal activities in Egypti the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 had been timed to coincide with that of 
the new Opera House in Cairo and soon other theaters opened there 
and in Alexandria, $anu°'s original works, chiefly comedies and 
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social satires Inspired by local Egyptian customs and characteristics, 
won great acceptance and celebrity for their creator who adopted the 
nom-de-plume Abu Naddara (The Man with Speotables). Using the 
colloquial languages of Arabic and Turkish and with such immediately 
attractive and amusing plots, characterization and satire, his materia 
both stimulated more translation of European dramas, particularly 
Moli^res works, and contrasted them favorably in terms of appeal 
to Egyptian audiences. Soon, however, the dangerous nature of the 
great appeal to the masses of Sanu c, s sat.' re of court life, government 
oppression and the prevalence of European and particularly British 
influence became apparent to the Khedive and his advisors and, royal 
support soon being withdrawn, Sanu c, s theater dosed, in 1872, 

Having met al-Afghan? and the nationalist reformers of his 
al-Azhar oirole the previous year, if not earlier, Sanu° may well have 
been reflecting their opinions as well as his own in his later plays. 
It has even, indeed, been suggested that the increasingly strident 
and biting criticisms inherent in his satire was positively enoouragei 
if not suggested directly by al-Afghanf, who thought that Sanu° 
could transform his already i "successful source of entertainment 
into an instrument of public education." Forced out of the 

theater, however, and also, it seems, no longer permitted to teach 
at the Polytechnic Institute, Sanu 0 founded in 18?2 an interfaith 
sooiety to work for a oultural and literary revival. Named the 
"Kahfil al-Taqaddum" ("Lodge of Progress") the sooiety seems to have 
been foroed to close within a year and was followed by the establishmei 

of a second sooiety, the Jam°iya Kuhibbf al-°Ilm (Sooiety of the Lover* 
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of Knowledge ). This too was foroed to dose within several years, 
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by 18?5, as a result of Khedlvlal pressure. The exact nature of 
the meetings of these semi-secret societies and the subjects 
discussed are not known but they are considered to have spread the 
revolutionary, republican and reformist beliefs that later became 
the platform of the National Party, Important figures from the Party* s 
later leadership may well also have been represented in membership 
of Sanu 0, s societies. After the closure of the Jam°rya arvi perhaps 
even before, Sanu c was also active in freemasonry as were, of course, 
al-Afghanf and °Abduh and hundreds of the most prominent intellectual, 
political and literary figures of the time and even some members of 
the Khedlvlal family. In the latter years of Isma°n*s reign Sanu°, 
a dlstlnot celebrity In his own right and no doubt drawing support 
from many influential members of the country* s te olasses, 
enjoyed patronage at court and the proteotlon of Prince {lallm, a 
olalmant to the suooessiont Sanu°*s orltlolsms of government polioies, 
still made at freemasonry meetings, were also more moderately 
expressed than before. 

In I877, however, Sanu° founded, apparently In dose 
cooperation with al-Afghanr and °Abduh, but acting himself as both 
editor and publisher, a satirical newsheet Abu al-Nafl fl ara al-Zarqa 
(The Han with Blue Speotaoles ). Written largely In oolloqulal and 
filled with witty orltlolsms of Isma°n, his ministers and their 
polioies, it was so immediately popular that only fifteen issues over a 
two-month lifetime were published in Bgypti it was then banned by 
government order; penalties were to be levied against anyone retaining 
ooples and, soon thereafter, in June 1878, Sanu 0 was himself banished 
from Egypt, his proteotlon by the Italian consul saving him from a 

worse fate* 
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Travelling directly to Paris, where he established residence, 
eventually married and lived apart from visits to Spain, Germany, 
Turkey and perhaps Egypt, for the rest of his life, he began to 
make a living acting as a tutor, teaching chiefly Arabic. Soon, and 
perhaps with help from other emigres, from Egyptian and European 
financial Jewish circles and possibly from Prinoe Halim, he was able 
to begin new Journalistic ventures and In August 1878 he commenced 
publication of a series of Arabic newssheets, all under different 
names. Some of these were weeklies, others monthlies and some oame 
out simultaneously on the same days. The purpose of this multiplicity 
of names and journals was presumably to thwart Egyptian efforts to 
prevent their entry and distribution. These Journals, Including 
one carrying on the old name of Abu Nad Ld ara Zarqa , were effectively 
smuggled into the country and enjoyed great popularity until their 
publication finally ceased In 190?. Throughout the crisis years 
marking the end of Isma 0 n*s reign and the accession of Tawffq, the 
Journals continued to criticize and poke fun at the governments in 
power and to support the claim of Prince ^alTm as legitimate heir to 
the throne. The Intervention of the British in defeating the °Urabf 
movement inspired a ohange in San 0 u's consistently moderate position, 
In comparison with that of °Abdallah al-Nadrm, for example, regarding 
European-Egyptlan relations and he maintained consistently thereafter 
an Anti -British and pro-French posture even while continuing to Insist 
on the suppression of religious fanaticism. He made a conscious 
effort to lnorease mutual understanding between East and West with 
the publication of one of his Journals specifically dedicated to 
that purpose* His al-Tawaddud (Friendship) was first published In 
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1888 with an introductory statement of purpose referring to the urgent 
needs for a . rapproaohment between the two that could be fulfilled by 
greater and more aoourate mutual understanding* In this and the 
later magazine al-Mun p lf (The Just One) whloh, with the Jarfda Abl 
Nadd ara (Abu Naddara^ Newspaper) formed the three major newspapers 
he continued to publish till his retirement In 1907, he provided 
a multi-language forum, including materials oooasionally in English, 
and Italian as well as Arabio and Prenoh, for the transmission of 
impressions to the East of European oustoms and institutions and to 
the West of essential faots about Egypt, the Ottoman Empire and 
Islam. Sanu°, even though pardoned by the Khedive Abbas 11 and free 
to return to Egypt, continued to live in Paris even after having 
ceased publication of his Journals, apparently due to failing 
eyesight* He died in Paris five years aftei his retirement, in 1912 
at the age of 73* 

Xa°qub Sanu 0 was dearly one of the most talented and dedicated 
spokesmen for the reform of government in Egypt in the turbulent 
last third of the 19th oentury* Allied most dearly with those 
seeking constitutional ohanges and having a distinctly political 
rather than religious or philosophical orientation, he was nevertheless 
also a major innovator in Arabio literature of the period* In both 
his plays and his Journals his use of oolloquial preoeded that of 
°Abd Allah el-Nadlm and thus marked a distinctly new departure* 

Although so much of his satirioal commentary, directed against court 
oharaoters and governmental polioies long since disappeared, have 
lost their bite and thrust, a new awareness of $anu°'s importance 
has been developing in recent years* A number of valuable studies of 
his work have appeared in the past two deoades as well as first 
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printed publication of several of his plays. He is credited with 
having produced at least twenty original plays and more than a 
dozen different magazines at various times, but many have been totally 
lost; it is particularly unfortunate that no examples have yet been 
discovered of original Issues of the early Abu al-Na dd ara al-Zarqa . 
published for two months In cooperation with al-AfghanT and °Abduh, 
whioh led dlreotly to his exile from Egypt. 

Mustafa Kamil (1874-1908) 

The Egypt! an-Islamlo reform movement begun by al-Afghanf and 
Joined by non-Muslims suoh as Ya°qub Sanu 0 and Adfb Ishaq lost much 
of its Impetus as a polltloal foroe following the British occupation 
of Egypt. Resentments continued, however, to smoulder beneath the 
surfaoe and by the early nineties, a deoade later, began to find 
powerful expression. A young Muslim Cairene, Mustafa Kamil, was 
the most effective nationalist agitator of the period or, Indeed, 
perhaps In the modern history of Egypt. Expressing himself most 
powerfully In Journalism and In oratorical speeches, he also contributed 
several original literary works and his self-dedication and personal 
oonvlotlon were of truly extraordinary dimensions. 

The son of a well-to-do engineer of mlddle-olass Delta 
origins who had served under Muhammad °Ali , s army, Kamil attended 
government primary andseocndaxy sohools where he showed aptitude for 
mathematics and the natural sciences as well as great ambition for 
leadership. j n 1891 he graduated from the Cairo School of Law 

and the following year entered a newly established Prenoh law school 
in Cairo. By 1894, before he was twenty years of age, he reoeived 




his *lloen3e' In law from the University of Toulouse, with whloh the 
Frenoh oollege was assoolated. In Franoe he sought an Introduction 
to Jullotte Adam, the oelebrated liberal author and Journalist and 
editor of the 'Nouvelle Revue » , His first letter to Madame Adam 
has been published in English translation and, In all Its brash 
dlreotness, it sheds muoh light on the author's oharaoter at the time: 

Toulouse, 12 September 

1895 



Madame, 

I am still small but I have high ambitions. I wish In 
the old Egypt to awake the young one. My oountry, they say, does 
not exists it lives, Madame I feel it lives in me with suoh a love that 
it will dominate all others and that I wish to oonseorate to It all 
my youth, my strength, my life. I am 21 years of age, I have Just 
won my llcenoiate of law In Toulouse. I want to write, to speak, to 
spread the enthusiasm and the devotion that I feel within me for my 
country. They keep telling me that I wish to attempt the Impossible. 
The impossible tempts me In faot. 

Help me, Madame, you are a patriot, to such a degree that 
you alone oan understand me, enoourage me, help me, 

Aooept, Madame, my respeotful homage, 
Moustafa Kamel. (30) 

From Mme Adam, Kamil received introductions to Frenoh 
writers and politicians Interested in the Egyptian questions he also 
published in her Journal attempts to inspire French intervention in 
Egypt and supplied her with material for her own articles. Moreover, 
he made throughout his career frequent visits to Europe where his 
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powerful speeches drew him considerable publiolty. He had opportunity 
to visit London, Berlin, Switzerland and the Balkans, as well as 
Istanbul. His friendship vrlth Mme, Adam lasted throughout his 
life? he came to know Pierre Loti well both In Europe and Egypt and 
met and received support from Wilfrid Scawen Blunt In England. 

While still a student In Cairo Mustafa Kamil had been 
intimately engaged In radical political activities and Joined In 
attacks on those elements of the Egyptian press that supported the 
British presence In Egypt; he Is said to have been one of the students 
who in January 1893 sacked the editorial offices of the pro-Brltlsh 

newspaper al-Muqattam. Even earlier, still In his teens, he Is said 

# • 

to have assisted c Air Yusuf in founding the Journal al -Hu 1 ayyad 
in 188 9 » which was the most Influential Egyptian nationalist publlcatlc 
of the period. He is also thought to have been influenced by having 
met c Abd. Allah al-Nadlm during the period of his editorship of 
the magazine al-Ustadh 1892-3 and to have gained from the great 
spokesman of the c Urabr rebellion an appreciation of the potential 
power of oratory in Egyptian political life. 

al-Mu 1 ayyad had drawn its popular support from the 
effectiveness of a coalition between the young Khedive c Abbas HUmt 
and Egyptian nationalists who agreed on Jointly using the powers of 
the palace and the lower and student classes along with the interests 
of Paris and the Sublime Porte to prevent Egypt’s total immersion 
within the British sphere of influence. But the humiliating withdrawal 
of the French after the Fashoda incident forced the Khedive into a 
closer alliance with the British, and Kamil saw the need for a Journal 
with greater independence in the expression of nationalist views. 
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In 1900, therefore, he began publication of his own dally newspaper 
the al-Llwa (The Banner ) as a forum for the anti -British sentiments 
of radicals like himself. Through this paper Kamil’s popularity 
became ever more broadly based, drawing particularly enthusiastic 
support from the suudent groups proliferating rapidly with the spread 
of publicly supported education in Egypt, The great indignation and 
anger at the 'Judicial reprisal' arranged by the British in 
retaliation for the death of one of their officers at the hands of 
peasants after a hunting incident near the Delta village of Danishwai 
in early 1906 greatly increased the popular support for Kamil. The 
agitations of European liberals, among them Wilfrid Blunt who for 
over twenty years had fought the British occupation of Egypt, combined 
with great pressures within the country and personal ill-health to 
bring about the resignation of Lord Cromer in April of the following 
year. He was succeeded by Eldon Gorst, an administrator of more 
conciliatory views and in the fall of 190? three political parties 
were allowed to form themselves openly in Egypt. The supporters of 
the Islamic moderate-reformist faction founded the Hi zb al-Umma, (Party 
of the Nation ) . °AlT Yusuf established the Khedive- supported Hi zb al-Islah 
al-Dusturl (Constitutional Reform Party ) while Mustafa Kamil himself 
was able to give formal being to the group he had headed for years in 
the al- Hlzb al-Wa t anf (The National Party) . He died, however, in 
February of the following year at the very height of his power and 
popularity; he had indeed, by the age of thirty-four, accomplished 
the "impossible" for his nation about which he had written to Mme. 

Adam, He had been the prime instrument in forcing a positive movement 
towards popular control of government in Egypt and the eventual 
assertion of Egyptian sovereignty and independence. 
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Mustafa Kamil is reputed to have been an accomplished poet 
as well as a fine orator with a keen sense of the power of the 
Arabic language. He was the author of a 200 page account of the 
misdeeds of the British occupation over the year 1895-6, published 
in book form that same year, and soon after he brought out a long 
account of the Egyptlan-European conflict ( al-Mas’ala al-Sharqlya ; 

The Eastern Question , Cairo 1898). He also wrote a versified play 
on the Arab conquests of Spain, a study of slavery under the Roman 
empire and a book on Japan, which he never visited, entitled 
al -Shams al-Mushrlqa (The Rising Sun ). In it, as in many articles 
in the al-Llwa newspaper, Kamil expressed great admiration for the 
success of the Japanese in their 1905 military confrontation with 
Russia. For Kamil, as for many Arab intellectuals, the war did much 
to boost morale by proving that Oriental man would be able, given 
sufficient industrial progress, to withstand European power. 

Kamil’s open admiration for the Japanese achievement, expressed so 
frequently, offended some of his European Journalist acquaintances 
and seriously threatened his friendship with Pierre Loti. 

Several other of his literary works appeared posthumously. 

His letters to Hme. Adam were published in 1909 translated into side- 
by-side English and Arabic form by his brother c Air Fahmt Kamil, 
who also produced a three-volume edition in nine parts of his 
unpublished Arabic speeches as well as biographical details of 
himself and his family. In early 190? he had begun publication 
of English-language ( The Egyptian Standard ) and a drench-language 
(L» Standard Egyptian) versions of his Arabic al-Llwa with added 
articles and news items of special interest to European readers residen 
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in Egypt. Two years before, in 1905* he had. begun publication of a 
weekly Journal the al-°][lam al-Islamf (The Muslim World )but it failed 
to reach particular prominence. 

Scarcely an imaginative or original thinker and giving 
little impression of having developed , by the time of his premature 
death, an Intellectual Interest in problems of either the theoretical 
and philosophical questions of relationships between temporal and 
spiritual power, Islamic values versus European materialism and 
so on, Kamil’s appeal seems to have lain in his charismatic presence 
and his determined singleness of purpose. As particularly his letters 
show, he was obsessed with the need to force British withdrawal from 
Egypt. He seems to have visualized Egypt's national pride as somehow 
embodied in his own person and spirit and he devoted himself to the 
anti -British cause with extr aordinary devotion that left no place 
for normal family life; he never married. 

A political tactician rather than a moral theorist , Kamil 

aligned his support at times with the Khedive c Abbas and at other 

o 

with the Ottoman Sultan, as in the Aqaba railway crisis, but only 
in so far as their policies opposed those of Britain. At a time 
of considerable unrest beneath the surface of an Egypt making great 
material progress, Kamil stood out as the most popular public figure 
in the country. His influence in the rise of a distinctly Egyptian 
national feeling was very great and his efforts and arguments — 
concerning the unity of the Nile vallley for example— were to color 
Egyptian political life for decades to come. It was the national 
feeling that he incited that could be later unleashed so 

% 

effectively by Zaghlul and later politicians and his name was 
frequently invoked in the years to come. He was, moreover, keenly 
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aware of the potential power and appeal of slogans. His saying: 
"Ahrar fl blladna; kurama 11 duyufn5,”,for example, “free in our own 
land; gracious to our guests” - lived on after his death as the 
epltomlzatlon of the Egyptians’ view of themselves and their 
relationship to the many Europeans resident In their country. 

Half a million people are said to have attended Mustafa 
Kamil’s funeral and his brother writes of having received more than 
13000 telegrams of condolence; never had an Egyptian politician 
achieved such popularity. 
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S.vrlan Muslim Reformists of the °Abduh Sohools - 
Rida In Theology, al-Kawaklbl In Politics 

A number of figures Important In the development of Arab 
thought were strongly Influenced by as well as closely associated 
with Muhammad c Abduh and his policies and theories relating to 
Islam In the modern world. The most prominent of these was his 
protlg^ and biographer, the Syrian emigre Mujiammad Ras.hrd Rida, who 
did much to both spread the fame of his teacher and develop his 
Ideas. Although It Is true that the conclusions reached by Rida, 
especially In his later life, are more narrowly orthodox and 
restrictive than those of c Abduh the association between the two 
was close over a number of years. 

Rida was one of the last of that stream of Syrian e'mlgres 
who played so Important a role In the Intellectual life of Egypt 
in the last decade of the 19 th century. Hems born In the small 
village of Qalamun near Tripoli in Lebanon In 1865 to a modest 
landowning family. He was first educated at the local Koranic school, 
at a Turkish government elementary school and at a college established 
by Sheikh Husain al-Jlsr (1849-1909)* A graduate of al-Azhar, 
chiefly orthodox and traditional In his views, al-Jlsr was active in 
Journalism and encouraged the study of European languages and the 
natural sciences In his school. Rida's autobiography tells of the 
awareness he developed during this period of the nature and advances 
being made In the Western world and their potential good for Islamic 
society If selectively applied. When al-Jisr's school was forced 
to close, however, by the refusal of the Turkish authorities to give 
It official sanction as a religious school, Rida completed his 
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training at a recognized Muslim seminary at Tripoli, graduating 
as an c Ilim in 1897* 

As a student in his late teens and early twenties he had 

heard much of the political and literary activities of al-Afghanl 

and c Abduh and had opportunities to meet the latter on several 

occasio ns on his periods of exile in Lebanon. Clearly having 

been deeply inspired by the ideas and attitudes of the °Urwat al- 

Wuthqa articles to which he had access in Tripoli, he set out for 

Cairo immediately following his graduation and attached himself to 

Muhammad c Abduh, becoming a student and constant companion of the 

Sheikh for the last eight years of his life. The year following his 

arrival, in 1898, Rida established in Cairo a Journal al-Manar 

(The Lighthouse) that he intended would follow the same essential 

path as the °Urwa , namely seek the revival of Islamic and.Aiab 

greatness through the improvement of education with the express 

purpose of developing society from within while withstanding pernicious 

influences from the West. The Journal, which continued publication 

even after the death of Rida in 1935 and was therefore of remarkable 

longevity, was in constant conflict with the two other prominent 

magazines of the turn of the century in Egypt, the al-Mu * ayyad 
o 

of All Yusuf, which adopted generally pro-Khedivial policies 

and the al-Muqattam (Muqattam ) which was oriented towards an 

• • 

interfaith and intercultural rather than Islamic point of view. 

Along with his remarkably broad and prolific activities 
in Journalism and book production, Rida played an important role 
in comtemporary Arab and Islamic politics. He was a founding -member 
of the Decentralization Party formed in Cairo in 1912 by Syrian 
emigres; the party became the best political organization 
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representing the Arab point of view in the Ottoman empire, with 
branches throughout greater Syria, Rida represented the party in 
wartime negotiations with the British and at the end of th3 war and 
the collapse of the Ottomans he became President of the Syrian 
National Congress that in 1920 conferred the throne of Syria on 
Faisal, He was a member of the delegation o£ Syrians and Palestinians 
who attended the Peace Conference in Geneva in 1921 and afco attended 
Islamic conferences in Mecca and Jerusalem in the twenties and 
thirties. 



The literary work of Muhammad Rashid Rida was both extensive 

and varied. His own articles in his Journal al-Manar covered a wide 

profusion of topics, the majority dealing with problems of societal 

development within an orthodox Islamic framework. He also published 

a series of books discussing questions of Islamic law and theories of 

political leadership within Islam, An early work, the al-Wahy al- 

Muhammadl (The Revelation to Muhammad) a clearly worded and direct 

restatement and reaffirmation of the essential prophetic mission 

of the Prophet in the form of refutations of objections made by 

Western clerics and orientalists, was well received and has been 

several times republished as well as translated into English, 

(31) 

Urdu and Chinese. 

Q 

Rida, unlike either al -Afghani or Abduh, expressed a consistent 
faith in the institution of the Caliphate as the most appropriate 
system for rule in the Islamic state. Early numbers of the al-Manar 
argued for the establishment of an Islamic Society in Mecca under 
the patronage of the Ottoman Sultan-Caliph and even after the defeat 
of the Ottomans in the First World War and dissolution of the 
Celiphate he continued to advocate its revival. He reasserted, 
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moreover, the classical concept that the office of C a llph should 
be held only by an Arab, of the Quraysh tribe, and maintained that 
previous failures In the Institution were the consequence of 
divergence from the early and oorrect theories governing It and not 
the result of defects In the Caliphate Itself. He formulated this 
belief In detail In a book al-Khllafa aw al-Imamat al °U z ma (The 
Caliphate or the Supreme Imamate) published In 1923 which has been 
translated Into Prench, 

Rldajs religious philosophy later developed along lines of 

strict adherence to a rigid orthodoxy. The ^alaflya* movement, 

with which he came to be associated, deliberately looking backward 

to ancient Islamic tradition and away from scientific, social or 

political Influences from outside Islam, had more In common with 

Arabian Wahhabism and greater influence in the development of the 

ideology of the Muslim Brethren movement than In the ‘'liberal* 

o 

modernism of Muhammad Abduh reflected in present-day legal systems 

of the modern Islamic world. In fact, despite the clearly substantial 

role Rida played in the inter-Muslim debates of the first quarter of 

this century, especially in Egypt, he is best remembered for those 

of his works that do not deal directly with Islamic political theory 

c 

and law. His biography of Muhammad Abduh, published in three large 
volumes in Cairo in 1931 has become a standard reference work. As 
well as somewhat selective details of his biography, it also contains 
much of Abduh* s translation of al -Afghanis Epistle . Rida also 
cooperated during °Abduh*s latter years in beginning a comprehensive 
modern reinterpretation of the Koran, with copious explanations of 
the meaning of individual words and phrases and of the message implied 
or specified by them. Rida continued the project after °Abduh*s 
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death and published the completed edition In 12 volumes from the 
Manar Press over the years from 1927 to 1935 • 

°Abd al -Ra h man al-Kawaklbr (1849 or 1854-1930) 

The sentiment In favor of a pan-Islamic revival based on 
a renewed Arab Caliphate, so clearly underlying the thought of many 
Muslim reformists of the late 19th century, even though scarcely 
reconcilable with the support for republican and local national 
Ideals they so often proclaimed, found clear and unequivocal expression 
at the turn of the century in the work of an older compatriot and 
contemporary of Rashrd Rida, °Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibl, a man of much 
travel and varied experience, contributed two studies as well as 
journalistic production to the Arabic literature of the period that 
clearly struck a highly responsive chord and he is today credited, in 
widely-read materials, as an early hero and exponent of the Arab 
nationalist movement. 

Born In Aleppo in Syria of Kurdish maternal and Persian 
paternal parentage, his family was long and well established in the 
town. He was educated first at the •Kawakibrya' school there 
established by an ancestor and later went for higher studies to 
Antioch, Brought up by his aunt, his mother having died in his 
Infancy, and his father, he was encouraged to learn good Turkish and 
some Persian as well as Arabic and showed a particular interest in 
the natural sciences; he is said to have operated small mechanized 
mining ventures In northern Syria In later life. In early manhood 
he became a member of the town's official governing bureaucracy and 
also wrote articles, over a period of five years, for the local 
governmental paper, the al-Furat (The Euphrates ) which appeared 
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in Arabic and Turkish, He eventually also published his own paper, 
in his late twenties, the al-Shahba 1 (The Gray-an epithet of Aleppo ) 
but it was banned by the Ottoman authorities after only fifteen 
issues. This he soon replaced with another Journal al-I°tidal 
Moderation but it too was soon abolished, al-Kawaklbl then apparently 
established his own law firm and defended and appealed cases brought 
by Jamal Pasha, the Governor of Syria, against Syrian nationalists. 

He was himself at last charged with sedition and convicted but his 
appeal was successful and he was allowed to leave for Egypt, in 1898* 
After only a short initial stay he left again for travel to Zanzibar, 
Ethiopia and perhaps India but returned once more to Egypt for another 
short stay preceding a further trip to the Arabian Peninsula, the 
Yemen, India and East Africa, He arrived back in Egypt in 1899 
and remained resident there for the rest of his life. 

On arrival in Cairo he seems to have been well received by 
the palace and it is thought that he may even have acted on behalf 
of the Khedive °Abbas HilmT who. It Is said, had ambitions to become 
Caliph, ' • // He was active in Journalism on behalf of the Muslim- 
reformist press of the city and contributed to both the al-Manar 
founded by Rida and the al-Mu 1 ayyad of c AlT Yusuf, to which Mustafa 
Kamil and other radical Egyptian nationalists contributed. In al- 
Manar he published in serial form what were to become his most 
important contributions, the Taba 1 I c al-Istibdad (Characteristics of 
Tyranny ) and the Umm al-Qura (The Mother of Cltles -an epithet of Mecca) 
The first of these, possibly an adaptation of a work of the Italian 
author Alfieri on the same subject translated about that time into 
Turkish, . described and defined tyrannical forms of rule and by 
implication made strong criticisms of the evil and brutality of them. 
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The second work, the Umm al-Qura , while possibly drawing In part from 

( 34 ) 

Ideas expressed In Wilfrid Blunt's Future of Islam and elsewhere, ’ 
is clearly remarkably original both In form and much content. First 
published In Rida's Journal al-Manar In 1902, It was republished 
again In book form soon after the author's death, as well as again 
since. It arroused great Interest in Egypt at the time and many 
readers, European as well as Arab, thought It a work of factual 
reporting rather than a provocative expos^ of social-political theory 
that is clearly its true nature. 

The work purports to describe accurately a fourteen-day 
conference convened at Mecca shortly before the pilgrimage season In 
the year 1898. The fiction is maintained that al-KawakibT, (under 
his pseudonym al-Sayyid al-Furatl--' the Euphrates Gentleman*) had 
invited delegates from various parts of the world to discuss the 
state of their Islamic nation and then other participants were 
recruited from other areas represented by pilgrims who happened to 
be in the city. The participating delegates therefore eventually 
numbered 22 and represented many parts and philosophies of the 
Muslim world, from Pekin to Liverpool, even though, strangely, no 
mention is made of delegates from Algeria, Libya, Black Africa or even 
Persia. Having agreed to al-KawakibT' s suggestion that the delegate 
from Mecca act as President and he himself as its Secretary General, 
the discussions began with introductory prayers and an address in 
which the president stated the purposes of the conference to be*, to 
describe and define the current state of Islamic affairs; to 
demonstrate that widespread ignorance is the prime cause of the 
shortcomings described; to give effective warning to the nation of 
likely further deterioration; and to place blame upon the political 
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and religious powers for falling to create a unity of effort towards 
a renaissance i 

In the course of the meeting sessions, reported verbatim, 
and numbering up to twelve (the tenth and eleventh sessions are 
ommltted without explanation from the first Cairo book printing) the 
President brings up points for discussion. Individual delegates were 
then invited to express opinions or ask questions to which responses 
follow at length. From the exchanges and the space devoted to 
particular points of view, the reader comes to clearly see al-Kawaklt 
purposes and opinions. Generally the Ideas favored by the chief 
delegates agree with those of the moderate modernists of Islam of 
the period and reflect the Influence of the al-Afghanl, °Abduh and 
al -Nadira group— future Arab-I s lamlc renaissance can only come from 
unity, education and the selective application of those rational and 
beneficial aspects of modem industrial, soolal and political organi- 
zations which accord with basic Islamic dootrlnes which should 
themselves be redefined. 

Much of the discussion reflects strong orltlolsm of the 
current state of affairs under the Ottoman caliphate and the egotism 
of succeeding sultans, the baseness of the religious hierarchy 
supporting them and the apathy and Ignorance of the masses are 
stressed as serious elements of the problems the whole work constitutes 
an unu sually frank and courageous plea for baslo reforms revolutlonas 
In their Implications of the need to separate clearly temporal from 
spiritual authority. In the seventh and eighth discussions al- 
Kawaklbl ('the Euphrates Gentleman') Is Invited to act as delegate 
rather than 'Secretary' and to give his personal assessments of the 
causes for the laok of vitality In Iglamlo society. He responds by 
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immediately dividing these causes Into three categories; religious, 
political and moral -educational and lists a total of fifty-six 
problem areas, each numbered, encompassing these. To them he adds 
a score of faults in the specifically Ottoman political and 
administrative system and finally a dozen varied other causes, 
totalling no less than eighty-six in all I 

Following the reportage of the discussion meetings, the 
text of the articles of constitution of a 'Society for the Eduoatlon 
of Muslims' Is given with regulations concerning membership, of floors, 
the convening of meetings and so on. In this part of the book and 
within discussion, supposedly reported to the 'Secretary* later, 
that had taken place between the 'Indian delegate' and an unspeolfied 
•prince', the institution and powers of the ideal Caliphate are 
examined at length. The work argues for the early Islamio orthodox 
theory that the Caliph should be from the Arab tribe of Quralsh and 
his seat established in Mecca; a section available in English 
translation 05) enumerates and discusses tho advantages In the 
Institution being both Arab and Arabian. But it is dear that the 
future caliph would have only restricted and religious authority, bo 
subject to election and have no military forces at his disposal or 
power to Interfere In the political and administrative government 
of the separate Islamic states. 

The materials and arguments discussed in this work are 
presented in a novel, lively and delightfully provocative manner* 

The reader's interest is stimulated by a feeling of witnessing the 
authentic records of a conspiratorial secret congress examining 
highly explosive Issues; the impression is heightened by cryptic 
ciphers within and at the end of the text and by the anonymity of 
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the delegates* Here and there listings of numbers and letters are 
given clearly Intended to represent a secret code for which no key is 
given. The final page of the whole work gives a coded message 
intrlguingly entitled: "An Announcement that Time will Unveil". 

The title is followed by some 300 disconnected Arabic letters, with 
the date 1316 A.H. (1898 A.D.) given in the text and it is signed by 
'Salih J.' Readers were invited, moreover, on the next to last page 
to write for further information to an address from which post -box 
number and even city are loft blank I 




Literary-Journallstio Contributions of Christian Arabs 



The late 19th century movement of Syrian Journalists and 
Intellectuals Inspired by Ottoman oppression at home and encouraged 
by comparative freedom of speech and the burgeoning prosperity of 
the Nile valley contributed remarkably to the renalssanoe of modern 
Arablo literature. Many of these writers were Influential In the 
movement seeking Egyptian national rights and Independence from 

v 

Britain and were oentered around the Islamio-reformlst groups. The 
Syrian Emigres most closely Involved were not, however, exclusively 
Muslim as one oan see In the oase of 'Adfb 'Ishaq and In the realm 
of Journalistic entrepreneurship Christian writers played a deoldedly 
dominant role. The oldest Arablo newspaper surviving to this day 
and now of unrivalled Importance in Arab Journalism, the Cairo 
al-Ahram (The Pyramids) was founded in Alexandria In 1875 by two 
Maronite brothers from Lebanon, Salim and Bishara Taqla. Although 
not of great and immediate suooess in its field or particular early 
prominenoe, it was within years of considerable influence and suoh 
major later figures as Muhammad °Abduh contributed to it. Similarly, 
the Syrian Christians SalTm al-Naqqash and Adfb Ishaq, both prominent 
In the early Arab theater as well, founded In 18?? the Jarfda Ml ^r 
(Egypt '8 Newspaper) which was to beoome an influential anti-British 
weekly. Paris Nlmr and 3fa°qub Sarruf, moreover, both Maronite In 
origin but trained In Beirut Protestant seminaries, founded and edited 
a dally, the pro-British al-Muqattam (Muqattam — name of range of hills 
overlooking Cairo), and a weekly al-Muqtataf (The Selection) that had 
considerable impaot, the former on the political spectrum and, the 
latter, on the early dissemination In Arabio of information about 
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the natural and applied sciences. The influence of al-Muqtataf 
was by no means ephemeral and it continued in publication until as 
late as 1952. 

Important though these political, literary and scientific 
Journals were in providing fora for the development of Egyptian and 
Arab intellectual life, only two Syrian Journalists of the period, 
however, emerged as major figures in their own right into modern 
Arabic literature— JurjT Zaidan and Farafy ’Antun. A third Christian 
Journalist and litterateur, Salama Musa, even though an Egyptian 
Copt and living on into the second half of the twentieth century, 
expressed ideas that continued and amplified the essential work of 
the earlier Syrians and may consequently be conveniently introduced 
along with them. 



Jur.lT Zaidan (1861-1914) 

Born in Beirut in 1861 of working olass Roman Orthodox 
parentage, Jurjf Zaidan reoeived formal education only in primary 
school up to the age of twelve when he was required to assist his 
father in earning the famlly^s livelihood. ^6) g e nevertheless 
continued to broaden his studies throughout his teens having a 
particular Interest in reading and a natural artistio talent. He 
attended evening olasses in Beirut, learned English and became a 
member of the "Jam°rya Shams al-Birr w ( »The Sun of Goodness Society 1 ), 
a literary group formed mainly from students at the American Protestant 
missionary schools. There he oame to know such teachers and intel- 
lectuals as Ya°qub §arruf and Paris Nlmr who had founded the 
scientific Journal al-Muqtataf in Beirut in 1876 which they were later 
in 1884 to transfer to Cairo. 
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By 1881 Zaidan had determined to study medicine and, it 
seems by intensive self-preparation, he succeeded in passing the 
stiff examinations into the American Medical College, There he 
successfully completed the first year's studies but the internal 
administrative problems then plaguing the college led to his leaving, 
along with many other students, eerly after the beginning of the 
second year. Soon thereafter, however, he presented himself for an 
examination in pharmacy given by medical school professors and 
Syrian doctors and received a diploma. 

When the situation in Egypt became stabilized after the 
o 

defeat of the Urabf movement Zaidan travelled to Egypt hoping to 
complete his medical studies there. Lacking suffioient funds, 
however, he soon began to work in the editorship of Ai-ZamAn (Time) 
Cairo's only dally newspaper at that period. After employment there 
lasting one year he became a translator for the British Nile 
expeditionary force seeking to relieve Gordon at Khartoum and 
accompanied the army up the Nile into the Sudan for ten months. 
Thereafter, in 1885, he returned to Beirut where he was eleoted to 
membership of the MaJma 0 al-°Ilmr al-SharqT (Oriental Soolety for 
Learning ) and busied himself in studying Hebrew and Syrlao. The 
following year he published the fruits of these studies, his al- 
Falsafat al-Lughawfya (Llngulatlo Theory) . an ambitious attempt to 
evolve theories of language development in unlversallst, anthro- 
pological terms with particular emphasis on Arablo. 

That same year, 1886, he travelled briefly to London, 
spending his time there in visiting the major museums and beoomlng 
acquainted with British scientific and scholastlo societies. Returning 

to Cairo that winter he was Invited to work on the editorial staff of 
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al-Muqtataf with which he stayed until early 1888, resigning to 
devote himself to further study and the composition of a history 
of Egypt; the work was published In Cairo in the following year In 
two volumes* His next work was a study of the history of Freemasonry, 
also published in 1889. which was in turn soon followed by a general 
universal political history of Asia and Afrloa, the first and only 
volume of which appeared in Beirut 1890, 

Zaidan next spent a period teaching Arabic at the Cairo 
Roman-Orthodox parochial oollege; during those two years he also 
worked on his first novel the al-Kamluk al-Sharld (The Fugitive Mamluk 
'’et at first in Lebanon in the oourt olroles of the Emir Bashir 
and the Druze mountain community and soon moving to Cairo, Upper 
Egypt, the Sudan and baok to Palestine, the story progresses rapidly 
from desorlption, to adventure, to romance, to the relation of 
his tori oal events and olroumstances, a format he was to oontinue 
in all his later f lotion. Seemingly designed to interest and 
lnstruot young student? rather more than provide adult fictional 
entertainment, th* novel was well reoeived at the time of its 
first publication and, like his many others, remains popular still. 

In 1892 JurjT Zaldan began publication of his own Journal, 
the monthly magazine al-Hllal (The Hew Moon ) and remained its ohief 
editor and proprietor until his sudden death in 1914. In the 
intervening period he continued to be extraordinarily productive. He 
wrote in all twenty-two historical novels, the overwhelming majority 
centering on heroio figures or ollmactio incidents in Arab-Islamic 
history but with several set in anoient Egypt and early Ottoman 
Turkey. As well as several studies in general llnguistio analysis 

and the history of language, he wrote further morks of impressive 
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scholarship on history, philosophy and geography. He was also the 
author of a five-volume history of Islamic civilization and he 
wrote the first literary history of Arabic, in four volumes, printed 
In that language, which he conipleted Just before his death. His 
scholarship was Impressive enough even to highly trained 
orientalists for Professor D.S. Margollouth of Oxford to publish 
an English translation of the fourth volume of his history of 
Islamic civilization, under the title Umayyads and 0 Abbas Ids ^7). 

Of all Ills activities, his publication of the magazine 
al-Hllal (The New Moon) stands out as his greatest contribution to 
the development of Arabic literature. The magazine, as Zaldan 
wrote In Its first Issue, was given Its name for three reasons— 
to honor the Ottoman symbol of the new moon, to Indicate that Its 
appearance would be monthly, and thirdly in the hope that from 
modest beginnings and with God‘s permission It would grow In time to 
all the splendor of a veritable full moon) With due allowance for 
the hyperbole, one must agree that the objective was prophetically 
fulfilled} the magazine was a success from the beginning and it Is 
the only Arabic monthly still surviving In publication from that 
period when It began. Well written and produced, It contained 
studies on literary, historical, social and scientific topics, with 
the greatest emphasis or historical, philosophical and social themes. 
Early Issues were typically divided Into sections on the "most famous 
events and greatest personalities", history for the month, original 
articles, stories complete or serialized, translated or original 
and, finally, Items of current news. In Its fourth year of publication 
Zaldan began including excerpts from his own historical novels, the 
first being Arman? s a the Egyptian , set in ancient Egypt. Kany of the 
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most prominent writers and intelleotuals of the time contributed to 
al-Hllal and it oame to oonstitute an-important early 'school* for 
modern Arabio literature • 

Zaidan was highly consoious of style and vooabulary in 
communication in Arabio; he counselled writers to aoquaint themselves 
with the particular vooabulary appropriate to eaoh discipline in whioh 
they wished to contribute • Simple, direot and preoise in his own 
style and deliberately unpretentious, he nevertheless shied away 
from the oolloquial language, even in his fiotion works, insisting 
that the olassioal language must be revived and spread. A great 
amateur soholar, both highly dedicated and methodioal, Zaidan 
learned several modern European languages as well as Latin, Hebrew 
and Syriao and, with his early medioal studies and travels in Europe 
and in the Middle East, he was well equipped for his broadly-spread 
literary activities. 

He remained, unlike so many other Arab Intelleotuals of the 
modern period, disassociated from looal and international political 
or religious-philosophical controversies and his dominant interest 
was in the development of education in the Arab world through the 
compilation of historical and literary studies of wide usefulness. 

His suocess in the creation of Arabio historical fiotion remains 
without rival and his soore of novels, as well as several of his 
literary and historical studies, are still in publication, Possessing 
an excellent sense of the romantlo and the dramatio, ZaidSn's well- 
developed plots and oharaoters, though stereotyped into heroes and 
vil?alns, do maintain the reader's interest and he took pains to 
ensure a high degree of hlstorloal authenticity, His historical 
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novels have* moreover* been Indirectly effeotlve in developing Arab 
national pride and consciousness by foousslng attention on the drama 
and glory of earlier periods* Their continued popularity Is a 
tribute to his skill and suocess* however deflolent they may be 
found In terms of sophisticated literary analysis* 




Farah 'Antun (1874-1922) 



The life and work of Fara£ 'Antun both compares and contrasts 
with that of JurJT Zaidan. Although both Christian and Lebanese in 
origin and having lived all their adult lives t with only brief 
periods abroad* in Egypt* both indefatigable students and writers* 
•An^un was muoh more interested in analysis than description* more 
concerned with religious and social philosophy than history or 
education, An^un's influence on the development and spread of 
Arabio literature may perhaps have been more transitory--none of his 
works is in ourrent publication— -yet he had a deep impaot on the 
movement towards rationalism and existentialism whloh have oome to 
be so highly regarded by Arab intellectuals in later years* 

Hi 8 father a merchant* Farah 'Antun was born in Tripoli in 
north Lebanon in 18?4 and he attended primary school in the city 
before moving* in his twelfth year* to the Roman Orthodox sohool at 
Kaftain in the Koura region to the south-east* The sohool provided 
a good general education* at the time one of prosperity in the area* 
and there he was introduced to the arts and scienoes* Arabio and 
Islamic literature and even Frenoh and English as well as Turkish* 

The teaohlng staff was apparently surprisingly eoumenloal in formation 
with a Protestant director* a Muslim Arabic teaoher* several Maronites 
but only one Roman Orthodox instructor* 'Anttfn was later to state 
that the harmony and compatibility he observed as a student between 
the various sects represented in the sohool was to deeply influence 
the author's own religious views* 

Upon graduation* having developed a particularly deep 
knowledge and interest in Frenoh literature that was to last 
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throughout his life, 'Antun spent a short period teaching at a 
Cathollo school in Tripoli. Then, having moved to Beirut, he began 
publication In I896 of a magazine whloh he named al-Jaml°a (The 
University) . He soon, however, beoame disillusioned by the 
restrictive Ottoman press regulations at this time of serious 
olvll unrest In Lebanon and the following year he emigrated to 
Egypt, making the Journey in the oompany of Rashfd Riga, then a 
dose friend and also from Tripoli* Upon arrival In Egypt he 
spent a period employed as a working journalist and when Rida 
established his journal al-Manar (The Lighthouse ) he employed 
'Antun to translate materials for it from French. Their assoolatlon 
ended, however, when * Antun recommenced in Alexandria publication 
of his own Journal al-Jaml°a . It met with considerable success 
and soon enjoyed as Martin °Abud has observed, a reputation In 
the literary arts comparable to that of al-Muqta fr af in the field of 

/ <so \ 

the solenoes and al-Hllal In history, w 1 

•Antun was also aotlve In produolng translations of 
European philosophical and flotlonal works as well as In writing 
and arranging production of original plays over the next few years 
In Egypt, but in 1906 he travelled to New York where, for a brief 
period, he attempted to continue publication of his monthly al-JSml° a« 
There he also began to bring out a dally newspaper and a weekly 
magazine In Arablo but they failed to achieve particular sucoess 
and he returned to Cairo. He spent the rest of his life In Egypt 
busy In the editorship of another monthly Journal he founded, named 
al- 1 AhalT (Kinfolk) , and in continuing his translations, studies and 
original compositions In a variety of fields. 

O 
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Farah ’An^un was a very prolific writer and a dedicated 
transmitter of Western thought. He made translations into Arabic 
of fictional and educational works by, amongst others, Chateaubriand, 
Gorki, Tolstoy, Nietzsche and Shaw and drew partlcu]a?ly admiring 
attention to Rousseau and even Karl Marx. He also translated Ernest 
Renan’s Vie de Jeans and published studies on Buddha, Confucius 
and Hammurabi as well as a detailed 200 page study of Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes) in which he also explored his own views on the relationship 
between religion and state. His position, in essence, was to deny 
consistently that Islam or any other religion could provide the basis 
for a modern and progressive society. His views on religion closely 
paralleled those of Renan, whom he translated, and strongly offended 
the leaders of the Islamic reform movement in Egypt at the time. 
Muhammad °Abduh and Rashrd Rida were particularly concerned by one 
article in al-Jaml°a In which 'Antun, within an exploration of the 
philosophy of Ibn Rushd, expressed his own opinion that Christianity 
was more in harmony with both rational philosophy and science than 
Islam was. This led to a published response from °Abduh in the form 
of his essay on Christianity and Talara to which 'Antun in turn 
responded with his full study of Ibn Rushd. The controversy, over 
so fundamental an issue, aroused great interest j the other Arabic 
publications media of the period and one conseai?'* ce to ’Antun was 
that, having deeply offended Muslim public opir with his views, 
subscriptions to al-Jaml °a diminished, ^9) 

Farah ’Antun was also the author of a m of historical 

and sociological novels and romances. In these th fictional elements 
were typically only thinly pasted over the social >. philosophical 
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message the author wished to stress. In his al-Wahshl al-Wahsh l 
al-Wafrshl (The Wilds t (or Wild beasts) The Wlldsl The Wilds I ) for 
example, first published In Alexandria In 1903, the plot centers 
around a tour taken by two youths Into the Lebanese mountains. The 
scene shifts from village to village and In each one some Incident 
arises or character Is Introduced to symbolize a social or moral 
phenomenon or problem. The conversations that develop between main 
and secondary characters express the author’s criticisms of society 
and Its moral standards and offers 'rational* proposals for solutions. 

Religious fanaticism and the monastlo life, the dangers and 
treatment of tuberculosis and the nature of true versus fa'se love 
are typical subjects discussed. Comments and comparisons are 
Introduced constantly between the state of Arab versus Western 
philosophies and attitudes, particularly as demonstrated In French 
Revolutionary thought, for example, and the author’s admiration for 
the West is apparent throughout. Rather uneven In treatment and 
with literary-artistic concerns clearly secondary, tho work falls 
to achieve the Interest of, for example, the novellas of T.L. 

Peacock, writing In English In the early 19th century concerned 
with comparable societal and Intellectual problems or Voltaire In 
Candlde by whom Antun might even have been Influenced. 

Antun Is credited with having written more than a dozen 
plays, over half being translations or adaptations from French. In 
his original plays, Antun displayed his constant concern for both 
society’s problems and Intellectual Ideas rather than in character 
development or conflict exploration. He was keenly aware of the 
problems of the nature and level of the Arab language to be used 
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in plays and in the introduction to one of his theatrical works 

Mlsr al-Jadtda wa Ml g r al-Qadrma (Egypt, Modern and Ancient) 

published in 1913 after its stage presentation at Cairo's Opera 

House, he explains his own view with typical directness and clarity. 

It would be difficult to find an earlier reasoned exploration of the 

problems, still largely unresolved to this day, of the 'classical' 

versus 'colloquial' Arabic In theatrical dialogue. He first defines 

a theater as a place where people gather to imitate other people 

and states that if the play is a translation, then classical Arabic 

does provide a reasonable medium for the Egyptian (itage. But If the 

play deals with people whose natural means of communication Is 

colloquial language, then to use classical on the stage would be 

unnatural and a denial of the theater's prime purpose of close 

imitation of life. To use colloquial itself on stage, the obviously 

best way to achieve realism, would, however, lead us to an even more 

serious fault; we would be guilty of encouraging the colloquial 

language and weakening the classical. 'Antun states directly that 

he does not wish to be the one to begin such a trend. He goes on to 

describe his solution to the problem: 

M I have chosen a medial course. I do not claim it as a 

final solution, but I do consider it the best up to now. I have 

preferred to make the upper-class characters in the story speak in 

classical because their education, knowledge and circumstances 

would give them such a right, whereas I have made the lower-class 

{40) 

characters speak in colloquial 1 ' 

Communication between the two classes on stage would by 
necessity be In colloquial but there would still remain the problem 
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of what language level women should converse In when on stage. For 
them, he states: 

"I have created a third language, neither colloquial nor 
classical, which might be called a lightened classical along with an 
elevated oolloqulal,"^^ 

Farah 'Antun was very much a man of this century and concerned 
himself with a vast range of contemporary social, political, religious, 
philosophical and literary matters of Interest to the Arabs. He 
was deeply Influenced by and agreed with French philosophies on 
politics and religion and British and Russian socialist and economic 
theories. Like so many other Arab writers well educated In French, 
his style In Arabic Is unaffected and of remarkable lucidity and 
he expressed his opinions with unequivocal directness. He was an 
early and enthusiastic supporter of Qaslm 'Amin In propagating 
support for women*s rights, especially to a good education. Above 
all he Insisted on the need for rationality as the basis for thought 
and policy In the modern world and stressed the moral principles 
common to all religions which, like Renan, he says as having both 
origins and functions relating to society rather than divinity. 

Even though his financial circumstances apparently demanded the 
production of articles and some Imaginative works that seem both 
hurried and trivial and have not remained in circulation, Farah 
•Antun clearly had, through his many publications, considerable 
Influence on the development of modern Arab thought. 

Salama Musa (1887-1958) 

Comprising some ten per cent of the inhabitants of Egypt, 

Copts have played a great role In the development of Arabic 
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literature in the 20th century, as they have in so many areas of 
Arab-Egyptian life. Of all Coptic literary figures Salama Musa 
stands out as both the most prolific and the most widely read. Born 
towards the end of the 19th century and able to witness a period of 
rapid, and radical change, he was deeply Influenced by Farah 'Antun, 
thirteen years older than himself, whose popularity was at its 
prime in his own most formative early adult years. The Interests 
Musa himself developed closely paralleled those of the Syrian 
Christians Shumayyll and ‘Antun. Living to beyond seventy and 
enjoying the advantages denied to ‘Antun of tne vastly expanded 
literate audience of the twenties and thereafter, Salama Musa made 
a huge contribution to the spread of public education in Egypt of 
the century through the truly extraordinary number, range and 
acceptance of his numerous works. 

Details of both background life and career are unusually 

full in the case of Musa thanks to his autobiography published in 

Arabic in his sixties In 19 ^? and made available in English 

(4 2) 

translation in 1961. He was born to a prosperous landowning 

family originating from Upper Egypt, in the important Delta agri- 
cultural center of ZagazTg, the capital of Sharqrya province. His 
father, who had been a provincial government official, died in 
his early childhood and Musa was brought up by his mother and elder 
sisters and brother. He attended traditional Muslim and Christian 
primary schools in Zagazlg for some years but transferred when a 
Coptic-run school was established in the town; he later again 
transferred when the first government p* Imary school was set up there 
and in 1903 he received his certificate of primary education. This 
entitled him to further training in a publicly-supported secondary 
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school and he consequently attended the TawfTqrya and Khedlvlal 
Colleges. He seems to have enjoyed his studies and been particularly 
enthralled with the range of interests and subjects examined In 
al-Muatataf , Egypt’s most Impressive Journal for the natural 
sciences at the time. 

Abandoning formal education at this point, having no 
financial responsibilities and being able to live off his modest 
Inheritance, Musa left In 1907 by way of Istanbul, for a period In 
France where he learned the language and became acquainted with 
European society. He returned briefly to Egypt the following 
year and visited the museums and ancient ruins of the Upper Nile, 
having apparently been frequently embarassed in Fiance at his 
own Inability to answer questions put to him about the heritage 
of his own country. Back In Cairo, he was invited to work for the 
nationalist newspaper established by Mustafa Kamil whose successors 
In the editorship had disturbed Musllm-Coptic relations. Its 

q 

editor, Uthman SabrT, Invited Musa therefore to Join the paper and 
work along with Farah ’Antun, also a Christian, and help to 
reconcile the Egyptian people for a united front irrespective of 
religion against the British. Working with al-Llwa (The Banner) 
only four months, Musa was nevertheless able to know ’Antun well 
and has frequently expressed his admiration for him. At one point 
In the Autobiography Musa goes as far as to say: 

"...I found that we agreed on every subject we discussed, tfe 

used to talk much about socialism, and new literary tendencies, and 

the Egyptian political scene, and on everything we agreed, even when 

(43) 

we discussed religion." 

His Interest In developing his knowledge of the modern world 

O 
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haying been greatly stimulated by his personal contacts with 
•Antun, Carruf, Shumayyll and others whom he had met in the world 
of Journalism in Cairo, Musa returned again to France, this time 
travelling via Switzerland. Living with a French family and attending 
school In a village near Paris, he was able to considerably deepen 
and expand his knowledge of French language and literature and the 
cultural life of the city. During this period he apparently 
developed a deep admiration for French family and country life and 
for the delicacy, finesse and clarity of French literary works. 

Returning to Cairo, for only two months after a stay In 
France of two years, Musa was soon back In Europe, this time In 
London, where he was to spend a perl or. of utmost Importance to the 
formation of his beQlef system and literary Interests. Only briefly 
engaged In formal studies, at Lincoln's Inn where he studied law, 

Musa spent much time reading in the British Museum and became 
fascinated by the Intellectual ferment of literary life In London. 

He became acquainted with Bernard Shaw, Joined the Fabian Society, 
and came to know such figures as H.G. Wells, and Kelr Hardle, the 
antl-lmperlallst Labor Party pioneer; his autobiography contains 
many references to their Impact on his development. Musa had been 
introduced to evolutionary theories by articles I n al-Muqtataf that 
he had read In Cairo and In London he began to delve Into Darwin's 
writings with great seriousness. Anthropology and the sbudy of 
early religions and superstitions also attracted him and he was 
fascinated by Frazer's The Golden Bough. He studied the Russian 




literary production of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky available In English 
translation and most highly regarded In British literary circles 
at the time. Ibsen's works Interested him too for their social 
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content and depiction of the inferior position of women in European 

* 

society; he witnessed some of the aotivities of the London 
’suffragettes' movement. 

He was particularly fascinated, as had been 'Antun, by the 
work of Nietzsche and Musa's earliest original article, published 

in al-Muqtataf in 1909 was on his philosophies. His earliest 

" • 

booklet, sent from London in the mail to Jurjl Zaldan at al-H1151 
magazine, appearing in 1910 under the title Mustaqbal Suberman (The 
Coming of Supermart) was also clearly inspired by Nietzsche, In 
London Musa also studied psychology and was a serious student of 
Freud's psycho-analytical theories as well as of sexology. 

Marx was also a dominant influence on the thinking of 
Salama Musa and he considered a study of his theories essential to 
a full understanding of human history as well as in the analysis of 
international politics and even the mores and morals governing society. 
Musa accepted the view that a Just distribution of a nation's 
resources was essential for its well-being and he maintained 
consistently throughout his life that progress in Egypt could only 
come after the application of socialist principles. 

After a period of some four years spent in England Musa 
returned to Egypt and busied himself in writing and in the production 
of translations into Arabic of European works that had particularly 
appealed to him. He published a resume of a work by Grant Allen on 
the Evolution of the Idea of God (Nushu* Flkrat Allah : Cairo 1912), 
a rational and agnostic view of the comparative history of religious 
belief reissued at the turn of the century by the London Rationalist 
Press Association, whose activities, in disseminating rationalist and 
evolutionist views by propagating .inexpensive texts, Musa hoped 
o Cy to evaluate. This was followed in 1913 by his thirty-page 
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tract al-Ishtlraklya (Socialism) , one of the first studies ever 

printed in Arabic on socialism; the work was republished fifty 

years later, still during his lifetime, In 1962. His next work, 

also 1913» was a translation of part of Dostoevsky’s Crime and 

Punishment, He failed, however, to find a publisher, was forced to 

pay all printing costs himself and eventually to dispose of the 

copies almost without charge; he never did complete the translation. 

In 191^ Salama Musa began publication of his own Journal, 

al-Mustaqbal (The Future ) Cairo's only weekly during Its short 

lifetime. With the evolutionist Shlbir Shumayyll as Its editor, the 

magazine adopted a policy of extreme modernism from the beginning 

and published articles and poems advocating the acceptance of 

evolutionary theory, European and socialist Ideas on industrial 

progress and social organization and rationalist approaches to rellgior 

Musa himself neatly defines Its objectives In his autobiography: 

M In It I struggled against the advocates of the past and 

Its great achievements, who were lamenting for the sake of tradition, 

while I was advocating scientific views by which we might build our 

future. One of Its Issues contained an article entitled Allah In 

which I formulated Ideas that a friend would consider liberal but 

which an enemy would not hesitate to label as pure heresy and 
(44) 

atheism.”' ' 

According to Musa some 600 copies were sold each week and 
It seems to have been, unlike his earlier publication ventures, to 
have been financially sound until the ten-fold increase In the cost 
of paper after the commencement of the First World War. The Journal's 
subsequent financial difficulties coincided with a request for It to 
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cease publication from the Directorate of Press Affairs office of 
the government and brought about its demise. Thus, after only 
sixteen issues, the magazine ceased to appear, having aohieved little 
progress in Musa's later frankly stated "mission of demolition and 
reconstruction we were so much in need of." '^) 

At this point Musa was invited by Mayy Ziyada, the prominent 

t 

Lebanese Catholic authoress, to become editor of the daily al-Mahrusa 
( The Proteoted -eplthet of Cairo) established in Cairo by her father, 
Elias Ziyada. He accepted and worked on the paper for several months 
before retiring to his country estate at Zagazig, irked by the war- 
time government press restrictions. In the country he devoted himself 
to reading and some teaching but published no major work. In 1919 
he returned to Cairo to observe and participate in the rebellion sweeping 
the country and to rejoin Journalism, soon gaining employment with the 
monthly al-Hllal . The following year he Joined with three others in 
forming an 'Egyptian Socialist Party' but internal disagreements 
between the leadership soon broughts its dissolution. 

From 1923 to 1929 Musa was chief editor of al-Hllal and the period 
was one of much literary production from his own part. It was one of 
his duties as editor to write a new book each year to fill the gap over 
the summer vacation period when the magazine ceased regular publication. 
As a consequence he wrote several entertainment works of popular 
interest on such subjects as "History's most famous Love Affairs" and 
the "Most Famous Speeches and Orators" but he also found time to write 
some serious studies of educational importance. His al-°Aql al-Batln 
( The Subconscious , 1927), a study of theories of psychology, and his 
Hurrlyat al-Fikr wa Ta'rikh Abtaliha (Freedom of Thought and the 
History of its Heroes, 1928) came out at this period, as well as his 




important Nazariya al-Tatawwur wa 'Asl al-Insan (Evolution and the 
Origins of Man, 1928), 

In 1929 Salama MusS relinquished the editorship of al-Hllal 
to begin his own monthly al-MaJallat al-Jadida (The New Magazine ), 

which was Joined the following year by a weekly, al-Misrl, However, 

_ » _ 
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new press laws introduced in 1930 by the government of Isma il Sidqi 
led to the suppression of both publications. By now Musa was an 
adherent of the opposition Wafd party and, accused of having written ir 
favor of socialism and communism he was consequently arrested and 
briefly imprisoned. Three years later, he wa3 permitted to begin 
republication of al-MaJallat al-Jadida and he remained its editor 
until 1942 when it was again suppressed at the order of the military 
authorities. An attempt to receive permission to publish a newspaper 
immediately thereafter was unsuccessful and, apart from a later short 
period of publication of a daily, Musa no more resumed his career as an 
editor-publisher. He worked on and contributed to, however, several 
other journals in the post-War period and continued his writing and 
publication of books. He was still an associate editor of the popular 
daily Akhbar al-Yawm (Todays News ) at the time of his death in 1958. 

Salama Musa is credited with about fifty separate publications, 

some being reprints and collections of his journal articles. He first 

published a number of his best-known works in the Journal al-Balagh 

( The Report ) in serial form, including his translation of Wilfrid 

Blunt's Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt which, althou* 

not itself republished in book form, seems to have greatly influenced tl 

c — — 

view of many of his contemporaries as well as himself on Ahmad Urabi 
and British- Egyptian relations. He also published a number of short 
stories, usually on social themes and particularly the place of women 
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In society, but his talents were obviously more analytical than 
imaginative. Biography clearly interested him deeply and, apart 
from his own memoirs, perhaps the best autobiography in modern Arabic, 
he completed studies of the lives of Bernard Shaw and Mahatma Ohandi, 
with whom he also exchanged correspondence. A number of his works, 
especially those dealing with popular psychology, have gone into 
several printings and are currently in publication, and there can be 
no doubt of the influence he had in developing an acceptance of the 
ideals of socialism that have become so well established in contemporary 
Egypt, 

A dedicated cultural revolutionary, Musa constantly attacked the 
backwardness of Eastern society and the sterility of the Arabic 
language and culture, advocating, as Lutfl al-Sayyid had done, the use 
of colloquial in the written language and even the adoption of the 
Latin alphabet. For Musa literature had a distinct relevance to the 
needs of society and the concept of 'Art for Art's Sake 1 accepted so 
enthusiastically by other Egyptian literary figures like Tawfiq al- 
Haklm he found far too restrictive, if not absurd. He argued for a 
universalist view of man's interactions as being the goal of a truly 
cultured man, whom he defined as one who: 

"raises his personal consciousness to the level of world conscious- 
ness and this can only be done by voluntarily identifying one's own 
problems with the problems of mankind at large." This philosophy 
did not, in hiB view deny or detract from Egyptian desires for freedom, 
independence and national pride, which he was himself active to inspire, 

especially in the thirties when he published his Misr 'Asl al-Hidara 

« r * • 

(Egypt, Origin of Civilization; Cairo: 1935). His universalist view 

o] O and his beliefs in the similar biological origins and social needs 
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og Mffigifcu human beings were, moreover, complemented by his studies 
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on comparative religion and particularly the Baha'i movement* One 
cannot, then doubt Musa's deep influence in developing mutual 
understanding and respect between the religions In the 
contemporary Arab world. 

The Lebanese-Amerlcan Emigre Llt terateurs ~°Jibran (Gibran) 
Nu°alma (Nalmy) and al-Rlhanl (R it) > nl) 

Many Arabs, especially from the Ottoman provinces of 
Syria and Lebanon were, of course, amongst those waves of immigrants 
who oame flooding into the expanding New World of the Americas in 
the middle and late 19th oentury. Centered chiefly along the East 
coast at first but soon becoming established in major olties all 
over the country, they tended both to maintain communal relationships 
with one another and to keep in touch with relatives and friends 
still in the Arab Middle East, as well as with the area's political, 
social and cultural developments. Their Interests In these regards 
being only very poorly satisfied by the almost exclusively internal 
and European orientation of the American English-language press, 
various attempts were made to develop Arab Journalism in North 
America and to also establish Arab literary and cultural clubs. 
Closely involved with such activities and with similar origins from 
Christian mountain villages of Lebanon, three writers stand out in 
particular as having made major contributions to the development of 
modern Arabic prose and one, Khalil Jibran {Kahlil Gibran) must be 
accounted one of the most successful writers, in terms of the 
breadth of his appeal, of the English language itself in the 20th 
century. 




Jibran Khalil Jibran (1883-1931) 
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Bom In 1883 in the large village of BisharrI high in the 
North-oentral region of Lebanon, Jibran Khain Jibran was the first 
of the three ohildren of a villager who earned his living from the 
government by colleoting taxes from peasants In the area, Jibran* s 
mother, originating also from the village, was the widow of a man 
who had emigrated with her to Brazil but died there, leaving her 
with one son. Jibran attended the looal Maronite paroohlal elementary 
sohool until the age of twelve when, in 1894, his mother took him 
and her other ohildren to start a new life in the United States. His 
father, apparently unambitions If not alooholio, preferred to remain 
in BisharrI, 

Arriving in Boston, where there was already a sizeable 

community of villagers from BisharrI, the family took lodgings in 

the town's multi-ethnio Chinatown area* They were able to make a 

good start at earning their living i the eldest son, Bu^rus, soon 

reoeived employment as a shop assistant and both mother and daughters 

served as seamstresses. Jibran himself attended high sohool, showing 

partioular promise in literature and a distinot gift for art. In 

his fifteenth year, however, he returned to Lebanon for further 

studies at the Jesuit College in Beirut, the Dar al-Hikmai it is 

unolear whether the family's willingness to bear the expense was 

more motivated towards encouraging his further study of Arabio or, 

rather, towards bringing about his absenoe from the corrupting 

influence of the attentions of a much older, married, American 

(47' 

woman, a patroness of the Arts, ' 

Back in Lebanon Jibran reoeived a strict, formal education 
over a broad range of areas but, of course, with greatest emphasis 
bio and religious studies. He was himself active in literary 




production for the College's student Journal and it was for It that 
he prepared an Initial draft of his later famous work The Prophet . 
During this same four-year period he renewed contact with his 
father, spending vacations enjoying the ldylllo mountain countryside 
in his company. He also apparently fell deeply In love with a 
Lebanese girl at this time but was prevented from marrying her by 
the religious hierarchy j his later literary work expressed a deep 
and fierce antipathy for priests and clerics. 

Returning to Boston after a brief Interim stay In Paris, 
Jlbran was faced with a period of severe family orlsls and tragedy. 
Within the period of only one year and a half his younger sister, 
mother and half-brother all died In Boston from tuberculosis. His 
remaining sister continued to work as a seamstress and Jlbran 
himself spent his time painting portraits and composing romantic- 
philosophical poetry and aphorisms in Arabic chiefly for the New 
York newspaper al-MuhaJlr (The Emlgr^) published by Amin Ghuraib, 

In this period he published his extraordinary little oolleotlon of 
three stories entitled! Spirits Rebellious that contained biting 
attaoks on the ethics and morality and the political structure of 
Lebanese society) he also began making contributions to the popular 
Egypt Ion monthly al-Hllal , He had, moreover, the good fortune to meet 
Hiss Mary Haskell, the owner of a girls' school in Boston, whose 
patronage he was to enjoy for the rest of his life. Their friendship, 
based on her interest and belief In hie artlstlo ability, led to her 
contributing a regular, monthly allowance which permitted him to 
spend several years studying art and literature in Paris, from 
1908 to 1911 * In Europe Jlbran was deeply Influenced by the work 
of Auguste Rodin, whom he met and whose Interest in the human hand 



Is reflected In his own work; he was also clearly deeply Inspired 
by the poetry and water oolors of the early 19th oentury British 
visionary, William Blake, 

On his return ageiln from Paris, Jibran spent a further year 
In Boston then moved to the olty of New York, continuing to work 
as a portrait painter but beoomlng closely Involved as well with the 
Syrian literary community there. He became a olose assoolate of 
Naslb °ArIda, originally from Hums In Northern Syria and eduoated 
at the Russian Teaoher's Institute in Nazareth, He made several 
contributions to 0 ArIda's artlstlo-oultural monthly al-Funun that 
was eventually foroed to oease publication for flnanolal reasons 
when communl oat Ions with the Arab world were disturbed by the 
outbreak of the First World War, Jibran* s work of the period 
dearly showed a new spirit of deflanoe against poverty and 111-fate 
mixed with misanthropy and agnostlolsm strongly suggestive of the 
impression that Nietzsohe*s philosophy and literary work was having 
upon him. Also towards the end of the deoade, Jibran beoame 
assooiatod with the brief appearanoe of a new Amerioan English- 
language magazine, The Seven Arts, of whloh he aoted as a oo- 
publlsher and a contributor; he later oolleoted some of his prose- 
poems and proverbs first published in it and elsewhere for separate 
publication as a book, Tha Madaflfl whloh came out In 1918, 

By now becoming well-established as a fashionable portrait 
painter and with a growing reputation In Arabio literature, Jibran* s 
stature was soon suoh that in 1920 he was eleoted President of the 
al-Rabl fr a al-Oalamlya (The Pen League) , a soolety formed by himself 



and seven other Syrian £migr^s for the express purpose of revolution 
and revitalizing Arabio literature. The group, limited to ten 
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aotlve members, published ohlefly In the suooessful semi-weekly 
Journal al-Sa'lh (The Tourist) , published In New York by °Abd al- 
Maslh Haddad, who was also a member of the al-Rabl ta. Eaoh year 
the Journal produoed a speolal edition devoted to contributions by 
aotlve members whloh drew much attention In the Arab world. 

Artloles, commentaries and orltlolsms of literary works and trends 
written by the members were frequently drawn and quoted from the 
journal's Issues and reproduoed in Arablo periodicals originating 
In the Middle East Itself, Mikhail Nu°aima, a Syrian emigre*^ trained 
as a lawyer, was, as Seoretary of the al-Rablt a, a devoted literary 
orltlo and olose friend and biographer of Jibran, highly Influential 
In the suocess achieved by the group. 

In the fall of 1923 came the publication of what has proved 
to be Jibran' s most suooessful literary achievement, his famous The 
Proph et. Written In English and only translated into Arablo after 
the author's death it has since become both highly popular and 
influential in the Arab world and it is for it that Jibran is best 
known today in both languages. The dietillation after many rewritings 
and reoonstruotions of Jibran 's own personal ideas and philosophies, 

It dearly owes muoh of Its form and arrangement to inspiration 
from Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zarathustra , 

The work explores the last hours spent in the city of 
Orphalese by a mystioal wise-man el-Mustapha, meaning the Chosen One, 
who desoends .‘rom his mountain hermitage when he sees the ship 
arriving that is to carry him away to his place of birth after his 
period of long exile spent in the oity, He walks down into the oity 
where the people assemble in the square to bid him farewell and 
O Almitra, the priestess of the temple, asks him to speak. Responding 
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to her questions, the Prophet Is given the opportunity to expound 
on twenty-six aspeots of life in the sane number of separate sermons* 
Following these he delivers an emotional farewell oration and embarks 
on the ship that is to return him to the island of his birth. 

Though' ol early modelled, probably too olosely to have been 
entire subcons oiously, on Nietzsohe, it is also a personal and 
subjective work, Jibran was himself an exile and the essential 
philosophy expressed by the Prophet, in suooinot, rhythmical prose, 
is a distillation of ideas hp had himself expressed earlier. Highly 
reminlsoent of the Bible in both word formation and tone, the 
thoughts are expressed in neat, oarefully balanced aphorisms typioal 
of his own work. The whole gives a sense of spiritual satisfaction 
and oontentment that are remarkably effeotive and no doubt contribute 
to the book>s amazing publication suooess. The original text was 
illustrated with a dozen delloate drawings by the author that give 
symbolio representation to some of the ideas and emotions expressed. 
Published in 1923, The Prophet gave little early Indication 
of its later suooess, when sales would move into the millions of 
ooples, and Jibran* s personal finanoial position in fact worsened 
over the next several years. Losing all his savings in an unsuooessful 
real-estate venture, he was foroed to devote himself to portrait 
painting rather than writing. As a oonsequenoe his next work, 
published in 1926 under the title Sand and Foam is in fact a oolleotion 
of translations made by himself from his own earlier proverbs and 
aphorisms published in Arabio Journals, Throughout the final deoade 
of his life, moreover, Jibran* s health Has poor and he was able to 

accomplish only one more literary work. His Jesus, The Son of Man , 

o 

I RJC Bhe<i in *928, is somewhat longer than The Prophet , more original 
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In form and more Imaginative# Over two hundred pages In length, 
it explores the life, message and Importance of Christ as Jlbran 
visualized He would have been viewed by those with whom He came Into 
contact. The work consists of some eighty reminiscences related 
sometimes In the first person by figures varying in historical 
Importance from the Apostles to a "woman of Byblos"# Each piece 
deals with a particular incident from His life or some aspect of His 
character or that of His society# The passages are typically short 
and succlnot, and, like all Jibran's English composition, reminiscent 
of the King James Bible In both wording and style# The picture of 
Christ that emerges from them Is that of a human being of such a 
perfection of confidence, strength and dignity as well as goodness 
and compassion as to be unaffeoted and impervious to maltreatment or 
Injustice, more the ‘superman* of Nietzsche than the 'lamb* of the 
scriptures# This view of the natur of Christ's character and 
mission and his emphasis on His being the "Son of Man* accords with 
beliefs, frequently expressed in Jibran's writings, of the inoon- 
sequential nature of the essential differences between the major 
religions# 

By the time of Jibran's early death in 1931* of oirrhosis 
of the liver with tuberculosis in one lung, he had aohleved a 
considerable reputation in both Arabio and English as well as a 
sizeable personal fortune# His dream of returning to Lebanon to 
retire in the idyllic mountains where he had spent his youth was 
never realized, however, although his corpse was returned there for 
burial and received with every dignity and honor and oonduoted in a 
huge procession to its final resting place# A master-figure of 
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Lebanese literature , his works are still most highly regarded in 
Arabio, taught in the schools and even learned by heart and the 
depth of his Influence may be easily demonstrated in some of the 
tone, imagery and style of present-day writers from the area« 
Nevertheless, although his early novella Khalil al -Kafir (Khalil the 
Heretic ) , the third story in the collection al-Arwah al-Mutamarrlda 
(Spirits Rebellious) was an example of social-political polemic in 
fictional form rare for Arabio in the first decade of the century, 
it has received comparatively little attention outside Lebanon. 
Stylietloally , too, Jlbran's work is perhaps rather outside the 
mainstream of developments that have since ooourred in Arabio 
literature, His love for the tone and vocabulary of the Bible, in 
both its Arabio and English forms, his long, complicated sentences 
especially in his earlier fiction in Arabio lend themselves best to 
reading aloud and are much more sonorous and poetlo than much modern 
Arabio style which has a definite tendenoy towards the prosaio. 

The characters in his fiotlon are, moreover, typically flat 
symbolic representations of a type of person or representative of 
a soolal class rather than aotual people realistically deploted. 

This is perhaps most neatly demonstrated in his The Forerunner , a 
slim collection of parables and poems he published in 1920, in whioh 
the chief center of interest is always an unparticularized 
representative of a group designation— • a man*, 'a saint', 'a queen' 
'four slaves' and so on, His characters, as is most appropriate in 
parables, which seek the broadest possible universal applioability, 
are never, even if named, explored as individuals) they have an 
ethereal quality like the naked but sexless figures in his drawings. 
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It is dear from Jibran* s letters and comments reported 
In his biography, as well as from analysis of his works themselves, 
that he saw his role In Arablo literature as that of social reformer 
as muoh as artist and his work Is distinctly moralistic In tone and 
purpose. Often his main character, the Inevitable hero-figure, will 
give an emotional oratorical address to the work*s other assembled 
characters, exhorting them to rise up against the established 
political, social and religious order. That Jibran saw fiction 
primarily as a tool for social reform is dearly demonstrated from a 
letter he wrote In 1919 to Emil Zaidan, the editor of the Egyptian 
monthly al-Hllal , He Justifies his arguement for the continued 
development of fiction In Arabic by specifically making the bald and 
unequivocal assertion thati "It is stories and novels that have 

(48' 

caused the social and political revolutions in Europe and America," 1 
Khalil Jibran deals, in all his works, with the most 
fundamental and strongest-felt of human emotions— love, grief, fear, 
hate and so on— and the ultimate mysteries of the nature of life and 
death themselves. Rather than developing profound original oomment 
on any of these areas, Jibran suooess seems to have lain in his wish 
and his artistic ability to give them sucoinot and poignant expression 
during a period when few other fiotion writers were attempting to 
deal with these same fundamentals and were consol ously shying away 
from the sentimentality of the 19th century romantics. The extra- 
ordinary popularity of his works In English as well as Arabic seems 
to indicate that his romantlo-traglc, moralistio and sermon-like 
themes expressed in simple, striking vocabulary within an arohaio 
Biblical style, have reached an emotional reservoir, particularly of 
the less sophisticated reading publio, otherwise untapped in the 
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twentieth century literature of both languages* 

Mlkha 1 Tl Nu°alma (1889- 

It Is to Mlkha* II Nu°aima that we owe much of Our Insight 

« 

Into the details of Khalil Jlbran's life and character, through his 
excellent Impressionistic biography of his dose friend which he 
wrote, soon after his death, first in Arablo and then himself translated 
and published In an English version In 1950* The range of Interests, 
abilities, training and character of the two men seem remarkably 
different In Important areas but Nu°alma, like Jlbran, Is perhaps 
best known In the history of Arablo for his part In developing the 
short-lived but influential American-Arab literary school of the 
early decades of this century, even though the large bulk of his own 
writings have been produced in later years. 

Mlkha 1 11 Nu°aima was born In the oentral Lebanese village 

(49) 

of Basklnta In 1889, to a Greek-Orthodox family of small farmers. 

He attended the village parochial elementary school, receiving a 
baslo education In literacy until, in 1899, He was able to attend 
the high sohool established there that same year by Russia, whioh 
had undertaken the improvement of education for members of the Greek 
Orthodox faith over Palestine and Greater Syria, After three years 
study there, revolving largely around Arablo language and literature 
and the basic soiences but also Including elementary Russian, he 
received a scholarship to go on In 1902 to the Teachers' Institute 
in Nazareth established by the 'Russian Imperial Palestinian Society' 
with the purpose of providing advanced training for the most gifted 
students from their schools scattered over the area. As well as 

studies in Russian and the sciences, the Institute laid great 
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emphasis on Arablo language and literature* and current authors and 
periodicals as well as the classics were made available to the 
students. 

While Mu°alma was developing his academlo Interests* especial! 

Into modern Russian literature and study of the life and mission of 

Christ, members of his family were seeking relief of their flnanolal 

difficulties through emigration to North America. One brother left 

* 

for the State of Washington In 1900 and was joined there by a seoond 
in 1906. That same year Mlkha'Il himself graduated from the Nazareth 
Institute with a scholarship to Russia for further studies In theology. 
Attending the seminary at Poltava In the Ukraine for five years, he 
pursued his interests most deeply Into romantic Russian poetry, 
being particularly Influenced by Lermontov and even composing 
himself many poems, largely unpublished, in Russian. He was also 
deeply attracted to the work of the sooial«realist writers and 
reformers and, oonscious of the comparative poverty of modern 
Arablo literature in that area, even attempted in 1909 to write a 
play depioting modem life in Lebanon; the play was not finished, 
however, until several years later, when It appeared in 1916 as 
al-ftba* wa al--Banun ( Fathers and Sons ) • 

By his final year at the seminary, Nu^ima's interest in 
further studies within the Russian ohuroh seems to have faded and 
been replaoed with conoern for sooietal reform through more radioal 
aotion than the religious hierarchy could have permitted; he was 
involved in a student demonstration that resulted in the olosure of 
the seminary for several days and finally left Poltava shortly 
thereafter, having successfully completed his final examinations. 
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After a brief stay in Basklnta at the family farm, Nu c alma 

accompanied his brother back to Seattle, Washington, with the intention 

of persuing legal studies there# He learned English through private 

tutoring and greatly extended his understanding of the range of 

world literature and philosophy# During his second year as a student 

at Seattle he received a mailed copy of the new Arabic monthly al-Funun 

(The Arts) , published in New York by Naslb c Arrda, a friend with whom 

he had studied at the Nazareth Institute, The journal consisted 

largely of materials In translation from modern Western writers 

but there were also articles and poems In free verse by Jibran and 

Amin al-Rl^anr as well as by °Arrda. Attracted by the Journals 

clearly expressed determination to assist in radical transformations 

and developments In Arabic literature, Nu°aima was Inspired to write 

and offer for publication in It his first original article, an 

attack on outmoded forms and styles of Arabio literary production# 

o 

The article was published and well received and Nu alma continued to 
make frequent contributions to al~Punun until it finally ceased to 
publish for the last time in 1918} during its five year life as a 
monthly, it appeared so intermittently, however, due to financial 
troubles, that only 29 Issues of the Journal were published in total# 
When Its serious difficulties began and it first ceased publication 
in December 1913, Nu°aima, like the others in his literary oirole, 
continued their production in Arabic chiefly through the medium of 
al-Sa'ih (The Traveller ), begun as a semi-weekly In New York in 1912 
by °Abd al-MasIfy padded, also an old friend and fellow student from 
the Nazareth Russian Teaohers 1 Institute# 

In 1918, when attempts were being made to revive al-Funun . 
ma was persuaded, upon his graduation with his Bachelor's Degrees 
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in Arts and Law, to move to New York where he obtained modest 
employment in office work. From that time until his induction in 
the United States army for service in France in May 1918, Nu°nima 
was active in attempting to reestablish the Journal and was offioifi 
designated as direotor and assistant editor of two issues of al-Fur 
that appeared earlier in the same year, 

Nu°aima's pieces in both Journals consisted chiefly of 

literary-critical assessments of the work of current Arab writers 

and generalized interpretations and analyses of the nature of 

literature and its relationship with real life. He consistently 

expressed the view that literature must be closely linked and alway 

relevant to the realities of life and the people in whose language 

it was expressed and he soon became known as a partisan of the new 

clear, simple and precise style in which some of the younger Arab 

literateurs were beginning to express themselves. He strongly 

criticized those writers still clinging to rigidly formal tradition 

styles in Arabic, both in poetry and in prose. In his own original 

contributions, his play al-'Sba wa al-Banun (Fathers and Sons) , first 

published in serial form in al-Funun , and in his short stories, 

he employed a style devoid of obscurity in vocabulary or syntax and 

close to the forms of Arabic being developed in Journalism for 

purposes of mass communication. He, like Farah ‘Antun, however, 

generally denied the validity of the use of colloquial Arabic in 

written form in his works, even though himself writing the dialogue 

for several of the lower-class characters in his play in that mediur 

o 

In all, Nu alma*s pre-War literary production was remarkab] 
original and forward-looking, as is shown by the current popularity 
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and availability of both the play, an exploration of the absurdity 

of the social strains and conventions of the class structure of 

modern Lebanon and the critical articles, selections from which 

have been frequently republished since their first appearance in 

book form under the title al-Ghlrbal (The Sieve) in 19^3. The original 

request for this book publication came, moreover, from an Egyptian 

publisher and this fact demonstrates, with the book*s intro- 

c — c — 

duction by Abbas Mahmud al- Aqqad, one of Cairo* s most prominent 

young critics at the time, the interest within the Arab world itself 

in the literary Innovations of the Syrian emigre" writers in America. 

Literary criticism of any calibre was, moreover, rare in Arabic 

writings of the period. Pew other Arab writers had enjoyed so 

c 

rigorous a schooling e.a Nu alma in criticism and, unlike the others, 

he was satisfied to restrict his interests to literature itself as 

an art form, even though in his view necessarily relevant to society, 
c 

Nu aima*s publications demonstrate no desire for a close examination 
of the current social, political, scientific and religious theories 
that had taken up so much of the attention of his predecessors and 
contemporaries in Arabic literature. 

During the First World War Nu C alma saw action briefly at the 
front line in Prance and, upon completion of his army service, he 
returned to New York in late 1919* It was clear that the revival 
of al-Funun was no longer possible and the following spring he took 

part in the formation of the literary-reformist society al-Rabita 

' • 

al-Qalamlya (The Pen League ) . intended as an independent, . exclusivist 
grouping of the chief contributors to al-Funun who would henceforth 
always identify themselves as members in their signatures to whatever 
they might publish. Nu°aima acted as Secretary of the group and 
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drew up both their statement of purpose, membership rules and minute 
Despite his enthusiasm, however, they only produced one, that for 
1921, of their projected annual collections to appear as special 
editions of al-Sa* lh and financial difficulties also prevented 

1 

fulfillment of their objective of book publication of members* works 
as well as translations from Western languages. Nevertheless, the 
al-Rablta did gain considerable attention and some success In spread 
their views on the need for reforming Arabic literature, especially 
when the Egyptian monthly al-Hllal with Its large circulation, began 
reproducing their articles. 

Earning his living as a salesman, Nu°alma*s chief personal 
literary production immediately after the War was In poetry, publish 
In the regular and special Issues of al-Sa* lh; he also wrote a numbe 
of poems in English, some even appearing in the New York Times. 

The poems are consistently either despairing or stoical In tone, 
emphasizing and bemoaning the dichotomy between man’s spiritual 
yearnings and his down-to-earth needs and the impossibility of 
successful reconciliation between them. They clearly express 
Nu c alma*s mood of the period, one of continuing depression at his 
war-time experiences, his unfulfilled emotional need for a woman 
he could love, and his sense of alienation from the materialist worli. 
of New York in which he was obliged to struggle for a meagre living. 
By 1930, however, his production of poetry had finally ceased and 
the only collection of his poetry, all from this period, was 
republished in 19^5 under the title Hams al-Jufun (Eyelid Whispers ). 




It includes thirty poems originally in Arabic and Arabic translations 
of fourteen others he wrote originally In English and published In 
English-language periodicals. The volume also contains five 
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Illustrative drawings, one by Jibran, the rest by Nu alma. 

His friendship with Jibran was close and when the latter 

died In April 1931, Nu°aima seems to have been deeply affected* 

Their critical views on the materialism of life In New York were 

closely similar and they had often discussed returnin'? to live a 

life of pleasant solitude in the idyllic Lebanese mountains. In 

c 

1925, moreover, Nu aima published a short story in al-Sa» lh 
entitled the Cuckoo Clock which had been occasioned by his wish 
to deter a younger brother, the last at home with his aging parents, 
from leaving the family farm at Baskinta for emigration to America, 

The story shows how a young Lebanese, abandoned by his 

fiancee in favor of an older but rich emigre, himself achieves 
material success abroad but only finds true happiness on returning 
to the simple life of the Lebanese mountains. There he lives In 
rustic happiness, revered by the country folk for his spiritual 
serenity and his message to them that satisfaction Is only to be 
found in a life close to God and mother earth. The story seems to 
have been prophetic of Nu°alma , s own future course; one year 
following Jibran 1 s death and the return of his body to Lebanon for 
burial, he himself left America for the last time. Returning, at 
the age of forty-two to the family farm, he has lived there modestly 
ever since, revered as a philosopher-hermit and giving occasional 
talks and lectures at educational and social organizations and 
continuing his readings and writing. 

His first major literary undertak?.ng on his return to 
Baskinta was the completion of a full biography of Jibran and it is 
for this work, perhaps more than any other, that he is best known today. 
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Drawing on information provided by Mary Haskell, Jibran»s American 

patroness, and from his own knowledge of his background and personal 

he was able to construct a moving and convincing account that is als 

very revealing of the author himsolf. First published in Beirut in 

193^» it has since reappeared many times in Arabic and was published 
c 

in Nu aima^ own translation in New York in 1950® 

Over the almost four decades that have so far elapsed since 
his retirement to Lebanon, he has produced a steady stream of publi- 
cations. In 1932 in Beirut he published twelve short philosophical 
essays under the title al-Marahll (Stages) and in 1936 seventeen mor< 

lectures and talks, identified by date and place, that he had delive: 

_ c- 

on various occasions after his return, under the title Zad al-Ma ad 
(Food for the Hereafter) ; this was first published in Cairo. Both 
collections explore and explain his personal convictions which 
relate fundamentally t., a denial of materialism and an acceptance of 
theosophical beliefs, which had appealed to him ever since his studer 
days in Seattle, Washington. ^ pessimistic belief that modern 

industrial civilization Is constantly and inevitably leading to civil 
turmoil and war, is added to these concerns and expressed in other 
collections of essays published in book form, in 19^5 al-Bayadlr 
(The Threshing Floors) , the long essay al-Awthan (Idols ), Beirut: 

19^6 and in Sawt al-°J[lam (Voice of the World) , Cairo: 19^8. Much 
the same ideas and attitudes are reiterated in the later essay 
collections al-Nur wa al-Dal.lur (Light and G loom ), Beirut: 1950 and 

in Fr Mahab al-Rlh (Wind-blown) . Beirut: 1953® 

Several other later works which may categorized approximate! 
as prose fiction, published since the late forties, may be included 
with the biography of Jibran bo account chiefly for Nu aima^ 
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continuing high reputation In Arabic letters* The first, The Book of 
Mlrdad Is his only work to be first written In English. It was 
originally published In Beirut In 1948 and later republished In 
Bombay and London; the work’s first Arabic edition, translated by 
the author himself, appeared In 1952 and It has since been republished 
several times. An allegory in two parts, the story has Its Inspiration 
in the Lebanese mountains of Nu°aima*3 home and In a legend based on 
the Biblical Ark and Noah’s establishment of a temple where It came 
to rest after the Flood, Eventually, the monks who succeed Noah In 
the governance of the Ark-Temple are persuaded, having grown In the 
meantime exceedingly rich, by a servant-tumed-prophet to divest 
themselves of their material holdings. But the Abbot In command of 
the temple resists, and is finally sentenced to remain there, bound 
and dumb until the arrival of a new prophet. 

The narrator of the story, resisting all advice, determines 
to make his way up the near-impassable mountain side to seek the 
temple site. He makes his way with great difficulty up the tortuous 
and dangerous ascent but, on the way is exposed to sexual temptation, 
robbed of his clothes and rendered unconscious. He awakens to find 
himself in the presence of the accursed Abbot, who confirms to him 
the truth of the legendary story of the spell put on him by the Prophet 
Mlrdad, which is now broken by the narrator’s arrival. The Abbot 
hands over, as he had been commanded, Mlrdad’ s book preserved there 
in an iron chest beneath the alter, along with his own clothes. 

Finally the Abbot is transformed into a rock, in the shape of a wild 
beast, and the narrator is left alone to descend once more without 
difficulty. 
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The second part of the work, comprising some nine-tenths 

of the whole, consists of the text of this book of Mlrdad. Divided 

into thirty-seven very short chapters, it is in the form of reports 

made by a monk, Naronda, of the aotions and speech of Mirdad during 

the latter part of his stay in the temple. The anecdotes, of 

relationships between the temple-dwellers and Mirdad and their 

disagreements and antagonisms, serve to introduce sermons in which 

Nu aima*s theosophio philosophies may be propounded. Faith, death, 

love, and sex are typical subjects examined and throughout there is th< 

expression of the idea fundamental to theosophy that it is actually 

within Mali himself that God exists. The style of the work is 

extremely succinct, economical and careful in both its English and 

Arabic versions and the simple vocabulary and sentence structure 

transmit the ideas with great clarity. Although original in detail, 

treatment and philosophies, the essential theme— that of prose 

fiction serving to introduce a mystical Prophet sermonizing on 

fundamental religious and social ideas, is, of course, scarcely new 

to world literature. The work is clearly a variation and extension 

of Nietzsche^ Thus Spake Zarathustra and Jibran*s The Prophet . 

c 

with both of which Nu alma was intimately acquainted. 

From his earliest days as a writer Nu°aima had been contri- 
buting short stories and he must be considered, indeed, to be one of 
the earliest true exponents of the genre in modem Arabic literature. 
His early story Sanatuha al-Jadlda (Her New Year ), first published 
in 191^ and reappearing in the seven-story collection Kana Ma Kana 
(Onoe Upon a Time) and twice analyzed in English, ^>3) an 




effective treatment in classic short-story style, of a rather 
melodramatic and improbable subject. Other stories are autobiographica 
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as Is the case of the early novella Mudhakkirat al" | Arqash (Memoirs 

of Pook-Faoe ). later published in Naimy’s translation under the title 

Memoirs of a Vagrant Soul in New York in 1952* Lida 1 (Meeting ) too, 

also a novellette and the title story of a collection first published 

in 1948 and similarly translated into English by Nalmy, under the 

title Till We Meet , (Bangalore i 1957)* is autobiographical in its 

portrayal of the platonic artist Leonardo as well as lyrioal-romantlc, 

sentimental and visionary in its treatment, A frequent theme in his 

stories, especially the earlier ones, is a critique of the olaes 

structure of Lebanon and the absurdity of the veneration during the 

late Ottoman period accorded titles that could be easily bought. His 

later short stories, written in the forties and fifties, have been 

collected and published in Arabic under the title *Akabir (Grandees) 

and Abu Batta (He with »Fat Calves 1 ) . They cover a broad range of 
• • 

subjects and incidents set in the world of concrete reality but are 
exploratory of fundamental emotions and values and eternal truths. 

Many of his characters therefore tend to be idealized and his situations, 
with all their sense of mystery and drama, tend to appear somewhat 
contrived, 

Nu c alma l s biography of Khalil Jibran probably remains today 

the work for which he is best known and admired. Assessments of the 

work, as in Dr, Khalil Hawl's study on Jibran, that Nu 0 aima ( s at 

times unflattering portrait of his friend .is due to envious bias 

(54) 

and that his approach lacks scholastic detachment and accuracy, 

have not been widely accepted. His own autobiography, the three- 
c 

volume Sab un (Seventy) , similarly demonstrates his notable gift for 
making the lives of others interesting to his readers. Nevertheless, 
apart from the clear historical importance of his early contributions 
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to the development of modern Arabio letters, both as oritio and 
oreator, it is diffioult to assess effectively the probable lasting 
impact of his writings. For all the apparent limitations of his 
personal experiences and the restrioted soope of the philosophies 
he reiterates, he has been aotive for many decades over a remarkably 
broad range of Arabic literary production, including drama, the semi- 
realist short story and allegorioal-philosophical fiotion as well as 
biography, critioism and even poetry. Although the popularity of the 
never-married and proudly celibate hermit of al-Shakhrub, his mountain 
summer home, is today chiefly restrioted to Lebanon, he has oertainly 
become there a legendary figure in his own time. 
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Amin al-RlhSnl (1876-1940) 

Amin al-Rlhanl, like the other two major figures of the 
American-Arab sohool of letters, was Christian, Lebanese in birth 
and childhood, an emigrant to the United States and an author In both 
English as well as Arable, Nevertheless, many of al-Rlhanl’ s 

Interests and litezary activities contrast more than parallel those 

- o 

of Jibran and Nu alma, A far more prolific writer, with a considerably 
greater range of travel md life experience than either of the 
others, Ms work differs most fundamentally from that of his two 
compatriots In being primarily concerned with the practical here-and- 
now of human life than with the mystical hereafter, A rational analyst 
and commentator on political and social life more than a visionary 
theorist and philosopher, his work has, in fact more In common with 
that of Faraty ’Antun and Salama Musa, both active in Egypt, than with 
that of the other two most prominent member.? of the American 
•Mahjar’ school of the early and middle twentieth century, 

Al-Rlhanl was bom in the mountain village of al-Furaika, 
in central Lebanon, where his father was a partner in a small silk 
factory owned by the family, Amin attended parochial school there 
in his early years and also received a basic elementary education 
in Arabic and French in a school managed by Na °um Mukarzil, In 
1888 Mukarzil, a would-be Journalist, emigrated to New York in the 
company of the twelve-year old al-Rlhanl and his uncle, leaving the 
boy|s parents in Lebanon to settle the family’s affairs; the silk 
trade was beginning to decline at that period. After his arrival 
in New York, al-Rlhanl received further education in English at a 
convent school but was soon obliged to assist in the family’s commercial 
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enterprise, established after his father and mother arrived in the 
oity the following year* Throughout his teens, we are told, 
he continued his education by devoting himself to studying at home 
until the small hours and he apparently found time to read extensive] 
in a variety of fields, becoming especially interested in the 19 th 
century rationalists and social philosophers and also in the dramatic 
genius of Shakespeare* He spent three months on the professional 
stage with an American touring company in his late teens, having 
received training earlier at a drama sohool for a period; the 
financial failure of the oompany eventually forced Ills return to his 
work as olerk in the family business in New York* his early 
twenties, however, be had deoided on a career in the law and he 
studied by night to gain entry to college* After only one year 
actively studying law in New York as a full-time student, he oonolude 
that his real interest lay in literature* 

In 1898 al-Rfhanl returned to Lebanon, chiefly for health 
reasons it seems, and took employment teaching Eng .' 1 ' at the 
"Lebanese School" at Qurna Shahwan near Beirut. He • ynt the 
following period of one year there also conscientiously studying 
Arabio, having beoome aware of the deficiencies of his knowledge 
of the olassioal literature of his own native language. In later 
published oomments he stressed the hatred his early schooling in his 
village had inspired in him for Arabio studies and he related how his 
new interest in and respeot for Arab civilization came to life only 
after reading Thomas Carlyle's study of the Prophet Huhammad* 

During the oourse of his studies he was olearly muoh Impress 
with the work of the blind pes 9 imistio °Abbasld poet AbCt al°-Ala 

al-Ma°arrr and busied himself translating some of his verses into 

o 
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English. The resulting translations Here finally published, after 
his rotum to the United States, along with a fifteen-page Introduction 
In New York In 1903 under the title The Quatrains of Abu al-Ala. 

In the preface to the 126 seleoted quatrains. al-Rlhanl desorlbes 
the poet rather extravagantly as “the Luoretlus of al-Islam, the 
Diogenes of Arabia, the Voltaire of the East 11 and suggests that It was 
dlreotly from him that Omar Khayyam, whose fame at that tine was 
at Its peak in the Western world through Fitzgerald's translation, drew 
his Inspirations! 

“I do not say that Omar was a plagiarist, tut I say thlst 
Just as Voltaire, for lnstanoe* acqu*red most of his liberal and 
soeptloal views from Hobbes. Lookc and Bayle. so did Omar aoqulre 
his from Abu * 1-Ala •" The emphasis here on ohooslng the origins 

of 18th oentury rationalist thought to make his point is no doubt 
Illustrative of al-Rrhanl's personal interests at his stage of his 
life. 

From a strange little tale al-MukSrr wa al-Kahln (The 
Muleteer and the Priest) , first published in New York in 1902, at 
the Arablo press established by Na°3m Kukarzll, his former teaoner 
in Lebanon, and later republished with a few additional notes by 
the author In Beirut in 1934, we gain further Insight Into the 
dlreotion of al-RtySnl’s early thinking. No doubt autobiographical 
in several areas and polemlo more than flotlon, the oentral oharaoter 
Abtt TannCts is a muleteer and one-time merohAnt who emigrated to the 
United States and whose life had proved a oonstant battle with the 
priestly establishment both in Lebanon and New York. The muleteer, 
we are told, although himself uneduoated, had a young Syrian writer 

working for him who was expert In Frenoh and who fed his antl-olerloal 

o 
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feelings by telling him of: "Voltaire, whose works he used to read 
(57) 

a great deal" and the Prenoh writer's continuing strife with 

the Churoh# The plot of the story is simple in the extreme; Abu 
Tannus is the sole companion of a priest in an evening ooaoh ride 
from Beirut into the mountains# On the way they engage in oonverse 
and Abu Tannus seizes the opportunity to launch a vicious attaok or 
the Lebanese olergy in general and the lone priest himself, he ohaz 
them with hypoorisy and exploitation in the severest terms. The 
priest is dumbfounded at the nature and strength of the attaok from 
his travelling oompanion, a mere lowly peasant, and responds by 
striking out with his stiok# Abu Tannis counters by offering his ot 
cheek and the priest sinks into a state of shook, soon leaving the 
oarriage to prooeed by foot# Praying and oontemplc.ting his past 
life in the moonlight and early dawn, he sees the Justioe of the 
oritioisms made and determines to reform# The story ends with a 
brief report of his new attitudes, inspired in part by a oonoiliato: 
letter that follows from Abu Tannus* The pridst advises his son 
to give up studying for the ministry in Rome and spends all his 
wealth in providing food for the poor# The religious hierarohy, 
shooked at his actions and their implications, imprisons him in a 
monastery zrcserved for txeatment of lunatios and there, it is said, 
he soon dies, beaten to death by the monks I 

Al-RYhanl's literary activities seem to have attracted 
great attention in the Emigre' community of New York and within 
several years of his return to the oity he had obtained a high 
reputation; he published artioles extensively in Arablo Journals and 
delivered many speeches to literary groups. These speeches, along 
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with his essays, appeared chiefly In the dally al-Huda (Guidance) 
and a weekly al-Islah (Reform) , His antl-olerloalism, so clearly 

i r 

expressed In the novella, was reflected In muoh of his work of the 
period and he consistently denied the validity or Importance of 
denominational religious differences and insisted on the need to 
develop a new oohesiveness amongst Arabs based on feelings of national 
solidarity. The lnfluer.ee of his anti-clerical views, expressed 
Immediately following the turn of the century, may well have strongly 
influenced Jibran's work in a similar vein published half a deoade 
later. 

Religious reform was merely one of al-Rlhanl's oonoems of 
the time i his interest in broader reforms of sooiety was expressed 
in both his Journalistic artloles and his addresses as well as in 
another pamphlet he published In Arabio in New York in 1903» the 
Mujlz Tarlkh al-Thawrat al-Faranalya (Short History of the Prenoh 
Revolution) , a critique of Thomas Carlyle's famous study, Al-Rlhanl 
and his three friends Shibll Dammus, °Isa al-Khurl and Jamil Ma°luf, 
all aotive in New York's reformist Arabio press of the time, considered 
themselves, probably not without justification, the best Arab experts 
on the French Revolution, whloh they believed oould form a 

model for the future political development of the Arab world, al- 
Rlhanl, it is interesting to note, specialized in study of the life 
of Robespierre and published several artloles on him in Dammus 1 
weekly al-lylah . 

In 1904 al-Rlhanl set out to return to the Arab world, his 
health having gradually deteriorated onoe more in New York. On the 
way he stopped in Egypt, spending a whole winter season there and 
beoomlng acquainted with the Khedive °Abbas Hllml and many of the 
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most prominent political and literary leaders in the country. 

Arriving at last in Lebanon, he delighted in the mountain scenery, 
composed prose-poetry and artloles in its praise and continued to 
expand his reading. He was also aotlve in developing his reputation 
there through public addresses and articles in the looal Journalism. 
Throughout the period of the duration of the Ottoman constitution, 
from 1908 - 1913 , he wrote frequently in favor of true constitutional 
government, a vain hope for Arabs at a time of rising Turkish-raoial 
nationalist feeling. The oourageousness and optimism of his own 
political message is hinted by the very title of one of his pamphlet! 
of the time, published in Beirut in 1908t Fl Nar al-Muraaaba wa 
Nur al-Dustur (In the Fires of Censorship and the Light of the 
Constitution) . 

Within this same period he returned briefly to New York for 
publication in 1911 of his seoond work in English, the Book of Khall< 
a pieoe of autobiographical flotion recounting the reminisoenoes of 
a Syrian 6 nlgr/ and his difficulties in aoolimatizing to the materia] 
world of North Amerloa with all its differing values and oustoms. 

Its public. ti on oolnoided with the appearanoe in Beirut of his 
p .fhSnryat (Selections from al-Rthanl) . a oolleotion of his speeohes, 
essays and poems published in Arabio up to that time. Appearing firs 
in Beirut in two volumes in the years 1910 and 1911 , the selections 
have proved of lasting appeal and have been since reprinted several 
times along with later additions. The artloles and speeohes, 
printed and delivered both in Amerloa and the Arab world, range 
widely from intellectual dlsoussions of religious theory and ethios, 
literary orltlolsm. There are also highly polished descriptive 

essays on suoh aubjeots as "the View from Brooklyn Bridge" and 

o 
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"The Furalka Valley--or a return to nature"* The essays also demonstrate 
his keen Interest In social reform and In the problems presented by 
Industrial growth both to individuals and their environment as well as 
in contemporary international affairs* one artiole, for example, 
deals with the war then raging between Japan and Russia* 

Shortly before the outbreak of the First World War, 
al-Rlhanl returned to New York onoe more and became aotive in propagating 
the idea of Arab freedom and independence and attacking the polioies* 
being followed by Germany and Turkey. Ke weloomed the beginnings 
of the Arab revolt under the Sharif Husain in the Hedjaz in 1916 
most enthusiastically and, in a oonstant flow of publication, stressed 
the needs for Arab unity to aohieve political and soolal progress. 

Before the war ended and inspired by reading Washington Irving's 
The Alhambra , al-Rlhanl visited Spain and was deeply impressed by 
the magnlfioenoe of the remains of the Arab civilization in Andalusia 
and further convinced of the need to develop his personal knowledge of 
early Arab olties* Shortly, therefore, following the end of the War 
he set out on his first trip to Arabia* His wife, a painter of 
Soottish ancestry whom he had met and married in New York during the 
War, refused, however, to aooompany him and returned to her former 
home in California* 

Before deoiding to make the Journey al-Rlhanl had been in 
correspondence with a former friend, Constantine YanI, who was then 
on the staff of the Sharif flusain and he received enoouragement 
and promises of help In arranging the trip from them. His interests 
in visiting Arabia seem to have been chiefly twofold— to demonstrate 
that an Arab writer oould, in faot, explore and desoribe the deserts 
of the Peninsula equally as well as the European adventurers like 
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Doughty and Burton, whose works were becoming so well known and 
seoondly, to attempt to bring about reconciliation between the 

r 

warring prlnoes of Arabia to further the cause of Arab unity. The 
disappointment felt by all Arabs at the failure of the European 
Powers to either live up to the Amerloan President Wilson's famous 
fourteen-point declaration or even to theli' own earlier formal 
promises, was fully shared by al-Rlhanl, The dangers of confllot 
developing between the desert prlnoe Ibn Sa°ud and his Wahhabi 
followers and the Hashemite Kings was, moreover, obvious to all. 

On his way to Arabia In 1922 al r RlhanI stopped In Egypt for 
a short period and there he was weloomed and fSted as a famous author 
and given the opportunity to deliver a number of speeohes. In the 
following period of two years he travelled extensively over the 
Hedjaz, into the Yemen, through the Hadramaut region and up the 
Persian Gulf, visiting Bahrain and Kuwait and ending his journey to 
Furalka with a stay in °Iraq. Although his meetings with the 

_ Q 

Sharif gusaln and with Ibn Sa ud did not prevent their confllot, 
his journey was by any measure most suooessful and produotive. He 
managed, aooordlng to hls'own aooounts, not only to be reoelved by 
eaoh of the rulers of the areas he visited but also to engage with 
them In lengthy and far-ranging disoussions. Perhaps his greatest 
aohlevement In this regard was in gaining aooess to the oourt of 
°Abd al-AzIz Ibn Sa°ud In Hejd, where he apparently stayed for no 
less than six weeks. Eaoh of the rulers, It seems, agreed with his 
arguments In favor of a oonferenoe In Heooa to organize their 
polioles and reoonoile their disputes, but, of course, neither it nor 
the unified Arab polioles he hoped for In faot resulted, 

o 
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Despite the extreme difficulties of terrain, climate , 
communications and the oonstant danger of attaok from hostile bedouins, 
he took extensive notes and photographs throughout his expedition and 
the materials were later lnoluded in several of his publications in 
Arabic and English, His Interests were very broad and he took 
careful acoount of physical, natural and aroheologloal features, 
tribal customs and alliances as well as details of the political and 
social structure of the tribes and the towns he visited. 

Apart from many articles and speeches, several major works 
resulted from his contact with Arabia, In 1924 in Beirut came 
publication of his Muluk al-°Arab-aw rlhla f I al-bllad al-°arablya 
( Kings of the Arabs--or a Journey in the Arab countries ) and this was 
followed within several years by voluminous contributions to the store 
of material available in English on conditions in Arabia, Brought out 
by reputable New York and London publishers, they represented the 
most extraordinary publishing success in their genre ever achieved 
in the Western world by an Arab writer j both hisi Ibn Saoud of Arabia 
and The Maker of Modern Arabia appeared, respectively in London 
and New York, in 1928, complete with maps, illustrations and many 
photographs. Travelling to London for publication of his book, 
al-Rl^anl also wrote a number of artioles for the Times on tho 
oritioal situation developing in the Hedjak between the forces of 
Ibn Sa°ud and the Hashlmltes, These studies were followed In 1930 
by two more major publications on Arabia, his Arabian Peak and Desert - 
Travels in the Yaman and his Around the Coasts of Arabia, the former 
appearing In London, the latter in Boston, 

The months spend writing his works on Arabia had not, however, 
resulted completely in al-Rj^ianl's ceasing to concern himself with 
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looal conditions in Lebanon and Syria under the control of the 
Frenoh oooupation. This period of great literary aotivity also 
saw the publication of two works of immediate politioal impaot. 

His interpretative historyi al-Nakabat-aw Khulasa Tarlkh Surlya 
( Disasters - or a ifesum^ of the History of Syria ) and his short 
polemioal reformist traot» al-Tafrarruf wa al-I ^ lah (Radicalism and 
Reform ) » containing essays and printings of speeohes, were pointedly 
direoted towards maintaining Arab morale under olroumstanoes of 
direct foreign control. 

Having returned to New York and arranged a oivil divoroe 
from his estranged wife. al-Rlhanl devoted himself wholeheartedly 
in the early thirties to defense of the Arab point of view in the 
growing struggle in Palestine with the Zionists Intent on establishing 
there as a separate Jewish politioal entity the "national home" for 
the Jews referred to so vaguely in the Balfour declaration of 1917. 

He travelled and published extensively on the Palestine question* 
stressing for Arab audienoes the dangers of Zionist expansion and 
for English-speaking audienoes the justice of the Arab reslstanoe 
to further Jewish immigration. 

Returning onoe more to the Middle East and taking up 
residenoe again in al-Furaika with his mother there, he made in 
1933 a speech oomparlng the overt, brutal tyranny of the Ottoman's 
control with the subtle but organised tyranny of the Prenoh mandate. 

As a result he was aiTested and exiled from the country. He 
travelled to Baghdad, living as a guest of the new King Ghael and 
writing hie life of the former King of Iraq. Palpal the First, 
whom he had known on his earlier visits there ten years before. 
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The work appeared In Arabic in 193^ In Beirut and that same year his 
exile from Lebanon was lifted, after Intervention on his behalf by 
the British and American governments; the Lebanese and Syrian 
communities In America had also helped by threatening to boycott 
French produots If the exile were not revoked. In Lebanon onoe 
again, al-Rlhanl was warned that, like other writers, he must avoid 
all dlsousslons of either politics or religion and he reluotantly 
accepted the restriction. In the same year of his return, 193^» he 
wrote and published In Beirut a short play Wafa 1 al-Zaman (The 
Fulfillment of Time ) on the oooaslon of the celebrations of the 
thousand-year oommemorat ion of the birth of the Persian literary 
genius al-FlrdawsT; the play received a high honor from the 
Iranian government* 

Al-Rlhanr remained for several years resident in al-Furaika, 
passing his time continuing his writing and engaging in dlsousslons 
with his friends and admirers; he continued aotive in propagating 
the Arab arguments on the Palestine problem throughout the period, 
ohlefly in newspaper publications* He also published, in 1935» one 
further major study, the Qalb al-°Iraa (The Heart of Iraq ) that was 
lyrically descriptive of the oountry's history and geography but 
critical of British Mandate polloles* In 1936, invited to deliver 
a series of leotures on the Arab Near Bast, he returned to the 
United States* He leotured all over the oountry, including the 
West ooast states, talking on literary oontaots between Bast and 
West, the literature of the modem Arab world, the Palestine problem 
and the effects of the Mandates on political, scoial and intellectual 
life in the area* 
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On completion of his tour, he returned to Lebanon, for the 
last time, visiting Morocco on the way. He conducted a thorough 
tour of the country, meeting the top Intellectual and political 
leaders and studying the life and customs of the people. The results 
of his observations were published eventually In a further book, 
his al -Maghrib al-Aq s a (Morocco ) published posthumously as late 
as 1952. The last few years of his life were spent continuing his 
activities In Journalism and speaking engagements and carrying out 
detailed field research and explorations of Lebanon Itself, The 
book he planned, partly autobiographical of his early childhood, was, 
however, Interrupted by his death in September 1940 and was only 
published In 194? In Its unfinished fcrm by his brother Albert, 
under the title 1 Qalb Lubnan (The Heart of Lebanon) , 

Al-Rlhanl was, of course, well acquainted with the other 
members of the Lebanese-Amerlcan ^migr^f groups In New York, Influencing 
and being Influenced by them* he was for a period associated with the 
early activities of the al-Rabl t a al-Qalamlya (The Pen League ) and 
knew both Nu°alma and Jlbran well, His relationship with the latter 
was at times strained, but al-Rfhanl, a person of very different 
character himself, admired the romantio-mystio artist of The Prophet , 
and delivered a funeral oration in his praise after the return of his 
body to Lebanon for burial. He also knew Mayy Ziada well, meeting 
her first In Cairo In the early twenties and keeping up a regular 
correspondence with herj he was of great assistance to her in bringing 
her baok to a degree of sanity after her mental breakdown in Lebanon 
In the late thirties. 

The work of al-Rlhanf continues to enjoy some popularity 
In the Arab world today, especially In Lebanon, where he remains 
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a revered national figure, considered a towering genius In the 
literature of that country throughout this century. His achievement 
in becoming a major writer In Arabic was all the more remarkable for 
his comparatively late decision to give the language serious study; 
although never accepted as a great stylist in Arabic, he clearly 
did learn to write accurately and precisely. To all accounts, a 
character of considerable personal courage and determination, he 
seems to have lived himself In accord with the personal maxim and 
motto he frequently promulgated, in all his own works which are 
marked by uncommon directness and frankness: "Qul kalimatak wa 

imshil" — "Say your piece and begonel" The continuing popularity 
of his writings is attested by their current availability; all 
thirty of his Arabic works have reoently been published in Lebanon 
as a complete set. 
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The Beginnings of Modern Fiction In Egypt 

Although, as has been seen, prose fiotion had shown some 

development In the very late 19th and early 20th century In the 

literary activities of authors of mainly Syrian origins— 

particularly Zaidan and 'Antun In the historical and psychological 

novel, the 6mlgr^s al-Rlhanl and Jibran beginning social protest 
c 

fiotion and Nu alma descriptive realism in the short story— no Egypt 
authors had yet worked in a comparable genre of fiotion. Muhammad 
al-Muwaillhl , a son of Ibr5hlm al-Muwailihl (1844-1906), a oourageou 
reformist who had briefly published Arabic Journals with strongly 
anti-Khedive and Ottoman Sultan editorial policies in Egypt, 

Naples and Paris and eventually became a close associate of al-Afgha 
is credited with one of the earliest Egyptian attempts at fiction. 

MuhA tnmftd al -Muwalllhl (1858-1930) 

Born in Cairo in 1858 to a wealthy land-owning family, 
Muhammad, like his father, Ibrahim, was attracted to the Egyptian 
independence movement and became an early follower of both °UrabI 
Pasha and al-Afghanl. He is said to have learned French, Turkish 
and Italian as well as some English and travelled extensively with 
his father over Europe and himself visited Syria and the Hedjaz. He 
also assisted his father in his Journalistic enterprises and 
particularly in the editorship of their influential Mlsbah al-Sharq 
(Torch of the East) , a weekly political and literary Journal that 
appeared in Cairo. Following his father's death Muhammad became a 
government employee in the 'Awqaf department, retiring from that 
position soon after the outbreak of the First World War. A frequent 
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contributor to the Cairo daily press, he is best known for his work 
ft adith °Isa ibn Hi sham , first published in serial form in the Misbah 
al -Share and later published several times in slightly expanded 
versions. 

The book tells, in the first person singular, how the 

narrator, identified in the title, saw a vision of himself wandering 

through a graveyard in Cairo contemplating the vanity of man when a 

tomb opened to emit back to life a Pasha vrho had been a high military 

official at the time of Muhammad °A1I. The work revolves around the 

o_ _ 

discussion and observations of the narrator, Isa, and the Pasha and 
those they meet on tours of contemporary Egypt and France to view 
the results of modern progress* The devioe enables the author to 
develop criticism of Egyptian administrative praotioes and dialogue 
and argumentation over the relative values of Eastern and Western 
philosophies and the nature of the effects of rapid Westernization 
and material change on the customs and attitudes of people in both 
Egyptian urban and country life* The arguments are presented 
wittily, the exchanges convincingly developed and a great range of 
subjects are examined. Their discussions and adventures involve 
the Egyptian legal system, both civil and religious, the medical 
profession and social customs, European as well as Egyptian. In 
general, Pasha and °Isa conclude that the developments in their 
world have meritorious as well as blameworthy aspects. Although 
normally classified as fiction, the work clearly does not meet some 
of the artistic requirements normally considered essential for a 
novel. Although of sustained length average for the novel form, it is 
not a complete whole as it now stands, despite the later additions 
made to it with each publication until the author's death in 1930. 
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At the work's end the Pasha Is still alive and as Professor Gibb 

observed: "there are suggestions In the course of the book that the 

(59) 

author had forgotten the scene with which his narrative opens." 

There Is no development of plot, merely adventures from time to time, 

and no climax; the progression Is through a sequence of episodes 

and conversations occasioned by a series of visits and tours. 

There are, similarly, no changes or progression in the characters 

themselves. °Isa lbn HI sham has, therefore, more In common with 
c c 

All Mubarak's Alam al-Dln . a work of basically similar form and 
purposes, published in Alexandria In 1882, than with the great 
developments that were to follow in Arabic fiction in the 20th 
century. Al-Muwallihl's literary inspiration, was, moreover, 
limited; he wrote no further fiction and it is chiefly for this one 
work that he Is today known, apart from his editing and publication 
In Istanbul of some of the medieval Arabic classics. It Is the 
style primarily of his major work that may be presumed to account foi 
Its continuing appeal. The language of °Isa lbn HI sham , although 
occasionally simple and direct, is generally antiquated in both 
syntax and vocabulary, and has a quaintness and a finesse in the 
contrived balancing of phrase and sentence that are more reminiscent 
of the Maqamat of decades earlier than the more prosaic styles of 
al-Muwallihr' s literary contemporaries, 

Mus t afa Lutfl al-Manfalutl (1876-1924) 

Somewhat more directly in the line of development of modem 
Arabic fiction In Egypt comes the work of Mustafa Lujpfl al-Manfalu^I. 
He was bom in the village of Manfalut in Asyut province of middle- 
Upper Egypt of a respected middle-class family. There he attended 
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the village sohool and learned the Koran by heart by the age of 
eleven, when he was sent to the seminary of al-Azhar, He remained 
studying there for ten years. He was olearly muoh influenced by 
Sheikh Muhammad °Abduh and came to know him well, both at al-Azhar 
and after leaving the seminary. He seems to have been unimpressed 
by the traditional teaohing methods there and his interests were 
more in the cultural, literary legaoy of Arabic than in study of 
Islamio law and the Koran, He was deeply influenced by the work 
of the Arab translators and interpreters of Western society expressed 
in the Journals of the time. He contributed himself both in prose 
and poetry to the conservative Muslim Journal al-Mu°ayyad . edited by 
Sheikh °Al! Yusuf, While still a student at al-Azhar, moreover, he 
had been accused of helping write an ode attacking the Khedive °Abbas 
and was briefly imprisoned as a result; the incident no doubt 
contributed to his reputation rather than detracting from it, occuring 
as it did at a time when the Khedive's popularity was at a low level, 

o 

Apparently deeply saddened by the death of Abduh in 1905# 
whose friendship and patronage he had enjoyed for a number of years, 
he retired to Manfalut for two years, meanwhile continuing his 
contribution of essays on morality and social change, Western 
materialism versus Eastern spiritualism and so on, as well as short 
stories, both adapted and original, to the Cairo press. On his 
return to the city he was appointed by Sa°ad Zaghlul, who had been 
impressed by his publications and was now Minister of Education, to 
be an official in the Ministry, When Zaghlul moved to the Ministry 
of Justice, al -Manfalut! went with him, but left when Zaghlul left 
the Ministry, He continued to write for various Journals until, in 
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the 1923 Parliament, Zaghlul appointed him to membership In a senate 
literary oommittee. He died soon thereafter. 

It is said that al-Manfalufl knew no foreign languages well 

enough to read for himself but persuaded friends to translate 

) 

from French for himj their translations, verbally expressed, he then 

adapted himself Into his own eloquent and polished classical Arablo, 

He adapted thus, amongst others, Edmond de Rostand* s Cyrano de 

Bergerac , under the title a l-Sha°lr (The Poet ) and Bernadlne 

de St, -Pierre* s Paul et Vlrglnle . which he entitled al-Fadlla (The 

Virtuous Woman) , Other works are collections of adaptations of short 

stories and articles and It is for these that he Is best known today. 

The first, al-°Abarat (Tears ) published In book form In 1915 and since 

republished, consists of nine stories, three original, one an 

adaptation and five translated from unnamed but apparently French 

authors. The themes are all sad and romantic, one of the original 

tales dealing with the tragic lot of an orphan, and the other two 

showing how only tragedy Is brought into the lives of people, 

personally known to the author, who beoome influenced by European 

customs and values and attempt to change their own sooiety. The 

second collection, al-Nazarat (Glances ) first published in book form 

with a long and illuminating introduction in 1920 shortly before his 

death, is in three volumes and consists of his stories and articles 

previously published in Journals, 

The content of the articles and stories of al-Manfalutr 

shows that he had a strong awareness of the problems developing in 

c 

his society in his time and the influence of Abduh and other 




contemporary reformists is frequently apparent. The declining moral 
values of his sooiety concerned him particularly and he condemns, 



by the development of his tragi o plots and by dlreot oomment as well, 
danolng, drinking lntoxloants and the degenerate sexual standards 
he observed i all stemmed, he made plain, from the undue influence 
permitted to enter Egypt from the West, He also constantly underlines 
the disparate material standards apparent In his soolety and much 
of his work demonstrated and depreoated the misery of the lower 
classes and called for charity and compassion for them. As he makes 
plain in his introduction to the al-Nazarat , <6 21 ManfalutI wrote to 
benefit people, not to amuse them and his message was one of warning 
of misery and despair if people did not maintain moral values and 
act humanely to one another; his original stories seem inevitably 
to end with tragi o death on the last page; 

His style, while not as balanced and verse-like as that of 
al-Muwailihl or Muhammad Hafiz Ibrahim, indicates a sensitivity to 
the musical qualities of words and he clearly wrote with great care, 
occasionally employing vocabulary rarities to demonstrate his command 
of Arabic; his first book publication of al-Na z arat . which came out 
during his lifetime, has occasional footnotes explaining the meanings 
of words in the text. His rhythmical, evocative, emotional and 
sometimes repetitive prose is, like so much early modem Arabic 
writing, best appreciated aloud and he seems to have been influenced 
by the success of the techniques of his contemporary nationalist 
orators like Mustafa Kamil. 

A sentimentalist, a romantic and of very limited educational 
and cultural knowledge and experience, his work seems scarcely to 
belong to the turbulent atmosphere of material, political and social 
progress of Egypt in the first decades of this century. However, 

his work was highly popular during his lifetime and for some years 
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after his death and he has undoubtedly had great Influence on the woj 
of other major Arabic writers prominent In later years. In his storJ 
so frequently centering on orphaned children and abandoned wives or 
lovers, he demonstrates a preocoupatlon with death, despair and 
depravation that reflects Interests dominant In many modern Arabic 
writers - sad , romantic and traglo themes. 

Openly moralistic, contemplative and above all nostalgic, 

carefully composed by a trained scholar of natural eloquence, his 

work had great appeal and influence to readers of his own generation. 

To the more sophisticated audience of later years, however, the 

sentimentality of his stories is too cloying and he is seen to have 

possessed no sensitivity for dramatic timing nor any particular gift 

( 62 ) 

for description of character, place or incident. Some orltics 
have, moreover, questioned the sincerity of his sympathy for the 
underprivileged, seeing his work as merely reflective of the romantic 
of the 19th century French literature. Perhaps his greatest contri- 
bution was to have demonstrated both in his original work and in his 
translations, that romantic literature was a valid and respectable 
field for Arabic literary activity, even for a pious, traditionalist 
scholar from a village milieu and al-Azhar like himself. 

Muhammad Hafi z Ibrahim (1872-1932) 

Muhammad Hafiz Ibrahim too has a place in discussion of 
the development of fiction in Egypt. One of the greatest figures 
in Arabic poetry, known by the proud honorific of "sha°ir al-Nll", 
"Poet of the Nile", he nevertheless made one distinctive if limited 
contribution to the prose writing of his time. 
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Born In the town of Dairut in Upper Egypt, his father was 

an irrigation engineer whose early death forced his Turkish-Egyptian 

widow and young son to take up residence in Cairo with her brother, 

a civil servant. The boy's school education continued there until 

his late teens, when his uncle was transferred to the Nile delta 

town of Tanta. The intervening period spent in Cairo was one of 

high drama and he is likely to have been aware during his most 

c _ _ 

impressionable years of the Urabl revolt, the eventual British 

conquest of Egypt as well as all the tension relating to the threat 

being made on Egypt by the Mahdi in the Sudan, Awareness of these 

events and circumstances no doubt accounts for the extreme anti- 

British feeling that is so evident in his literary production. 

The nationalist press and satirical political Journals of the time 

c 

and particularly the genius of Abdallah al-Nadlm were also presumably 
strongly felt by Ibrahim, who, we are told, was an avid reader from 
an early age. 

His uncle's transfer to Tanta in 188? resulted in his 
attending the town's Religious Institute for a time and there he 
apparently made a reputation for his sadly reflective and intro- 
vert ive poetry. After a period spent in the town acting as a clerk 
in a series of law offices, he decided on a career with the Egyptian 
army, at that time expanding in preparation for campaigns against 
the successors of the Mahdi. He was accepted at the newly reorganized 
Military College and was commissioned from there early in 1891# 
spending the following several years in the Cairo Ministry of 
Defense headquarters and with the police administrations of provincial 
towns. In 1895# following a reduction in the army budget, he. 
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along with many ether of floors, was placed on the reserve at 
reduced salary. Recalled to take part In the campaign under General 
Kitchener the following year, he accompanied the expedition to the 
South but remained garrisoned at the Red Sea port of Suakln for two 
years, apparently seeing none of the major fighting. After the 

completion of the campaign he returned to Cairo an! was placed once 

* 

more on the retired list, in May 1900 i It Is unclear whether or not 
he was associated with the abortive Egyptian army revolt In the Sudan 
the previous year and he was not formally charged along with those 
officers who were implicated. ' ^ 

Once more in Cairo, Hafiz Ibrahim joined the circle around 
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Muhammad Abduh, to whom he had sent letters from the Sudan strongly 
critical of the domineering character of Lord Kitchener and the 
British leadership over the joint British-Egyptian army. He became 
well acquainted with the leaders of political journalism of the time, 
contributed nationalistic, oratorical poems to their periodicals and 
his reputation spread rapidly. In 1903 he published a partial 
translation of Victor Hugo‘s Les Mlserables and this was followed, 
one year after the death of his chief patron °Abduh in 1905, by 
his Laval! Satlh (Mights of Satlh ). Of his other prose contributions, 
one was of lasting importance; a two volume essay on education and 
morality, his al-Tarblya wa al-Akhlaq (Education and Ethics) continues 
to be a popular school guide. '^His five-volume study, jointly 
authored with another poet, Khalil Matran, and published in 1913» 
on economic theories had, in contrast, little lasting impact. Prom 
1911 Hafiz Ibrahim remained employed in the Khedivial library 
reaching the level of assistant director before his death in 1931* 
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His Layall Satlh (Nights of Satlh ) is direotly in the line 

of succession from 0 All Mubarak* s °Alam al^Dln and al-Muwail i$I*s 

c _ 

Isa lbn Hi sham , employing a veneer of quasi-fiotion in the 
Maaama form to express the author* s ideas and particularly his oritioisms 
of his own sooiety. The mood is set immediately when the narrator is 
pictured wandering in the desert near Giza’s pyramids reflecting on 
the state of Egypt’s sooiety and mentally expressing his utter disgust 
at its moral degradation* He hears a voice praying and talking of 
the wisdom of a mysterious Satlh, whom he is advised to contact* 

This meeting leads the narrator to introduce to the seer on successive 
evenings a variety of men unhappy with their lot in Egypt and to them 
advice is given in poetry and rhymed prose* The first "nights” 
keep closely to this format and are short episodes but soon the 
author moves away into lengthy conversations between the narrator 
and acquaintances he meets* Ibrahim makes no attempt in the work at 
an overall artistic cohesiveness and, indeed, the final part, one 
third of the whole, has a separate title and consists of an essay 
addressed to the reader baldly critical of the form of government 
and sooiety developed in Egypt under Cromer and still continuing 
after his recent retirement. The whole is marked by archalo 
vocabulary and stilted syntax and repetitious and obtrusive 
quotations from the pessimistic poetry of al-Ma c arrr» to whioh the 
narrator all too frequently turns when unable to fall asleep at 
night* The popularity of the. work, short, slight and soaroely 
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original, after its first publication in 1906 seems to demonstrate, 
more than anything, the extreme comparative poverty of the field 
of Arabio prose f lotion in Egypt at the time* Its appeal lay, 
of course, in the skill of the author’s use of language in a medium 
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still popular though archalo, and in the direotness of the 
nationalist and anti-British ideas expressed, rather than in 
either its treatment of the still undeveloped genre of fiotion or the 
impressiveness of its artistry as a Maqama . 

Muhammad Husain Halkal (1888-1956) 

Mub.ammad Kusain Kaikal's novel Zalnab (Zeinab) . although 
scarcely noticed at the time of its first anonymous publication in 
1914 and only becoming popular on its second printing in 1929 almost 
two decades later, is clearly a point of beginning and departure in 
Egyptian prose fiotion. For all its artistic faults of arrangement, 
the excessive intrusion of the author's direct comments, absence of 
logical plot progression or sustained Interest focus normally 
associated with the genre, it is clearly intended as, and indeed 
represents, an attempt at a novel, within the widely accepted 
definitions of the term. For it and his other contributions chiefly 
to journalism, political and social theory and biography, Haikal must 
be accorded a position of some importance in the modern literary 
history of Arabic. 

He was bom in 1888 in Kafr Ghanam, a small village near al- 
Sinbalawain in Daqhallya Province of the Delta, of a long established 
landowning family. At five he attended the village school where he 
learned to read and write and recite a large part of the Koran. At 
seven he went to school in Cairo at the Jamallya Primary and 
afterwards to the Khedivial Secondary. On completing his schooling 
he enrolled in the Law College, from which he graduated in 1909* 

He seems to have acquired an early interest in the cultural 
heritage of the Arabic language. Encouraged by his maternal 
O 
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uncle Aljmad Lutpfl al-Sayyld, the editor of the highly Influential 
al- Jar Ida, (The Journal ) the organ of the al-'Umma party, he began 
while still a young man contributing artloles encouraging Egyptian 
national pride and a cultural renaissance, while stressing the need 
to draw on the resources of the West. 

Having graduated from the law school he decided to complete 
his studies In Paris, There he enrolled at the So.rbonne and was 
graduated with a Dootorate In law and Polltlos-Eoonomics In 1912. 
While In Europe, partly In Paris, partly In London and then Geneva 
In 1911, he wrote his novel Zalnab which he later published under 
a pseudonym in Cairo In 1914. 

On returning to Egypt In mid-1912 he took up a law 
practice In the Delta town of Mansura and from 1917 he began giving 
lectures at Cairo university. Soon after, however, he was to give 
up his law practice for work in politics and Journalism. The 
political party the ‘Free Constitutionalists' of which he was an 
early member, began In 1922 to publish a daily newspaper al-Slyasa 
and he was made Its editor. He was Joined on its editorial board 
by a colleague also recently returned from Paris, the distinguished 
blind literary critic and educationalist, Taha Husain. Haikal 
took charge of the political and Husain the literary activities of 
the newspaper. In 1921 Haikal published In the newspaper a series of 
studies of Jean-Jacques Rousseau which he brought out as a book 
two years later. He also wrote on literary topics and collected 
and published these In 1925 under the title Awaat al-Flragh (Leisure 
Times ) . The work, which was of considerable literary success, was 
divided into three parts. The first Included translations from 
Anatole Fiance and Pierre Loti and discussions of Qasim Amin and 
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the influences that had led him to such dedicated support for the 
emancipation of women and reforms within society in Egypt. The 
second part of the book drew attention to the discovery of the tomb 
of Tutankhamen and stressed the wonders of ancient Egypt as sources 
of pride for modem Egyptians. The third collection gathered 
articles on themes examining the need for the development of a new 
literature in Arabic which would draw its inspiration from the 
realities of contemporary Egyptian life and all the truly distinctive 
national characteristics of the country. 

In 1927 he published impressions of a visit to the Sudan, 
at that time a bone of contention between Britain and Egyptian 
nationalist demands. Prom 1926 he had been publishing a supplement 
each week to the daily al-Slyasa entitled al-Sfygsa al-'Usbu^rya 
devoted to discussion of strictly literary topics. In time this 
supplement, to which many leading writers contributed, became a 
veritable 'school of letters' in which budding writers were enoouraged 
to cooperate. In 1929 a series of his articles were published as a 
book under the title Shakhslyat mlsrlya >u> gharblya (Great men. 
Egyptian and of the West .) It begins with a study of Cleopatra, 
followed by essays on a group of Egyptian politicians and reformers 
like Mustafa Kamil, °Abd al-Khaliq Tharwat and Butrus Ohall, Studies 
follow on Beethoven, Thaine and Shakespeare and the work concludes 
with a sixty page, one third of the whole, essay on Shelley, 

In 1930, when the Egyptian government under Isma°ri fidqT 
instituted a censorship which eliminated the publication of al-Slyasa . 
Haikal busied himself in cooperating with al-Mazinf and Muhammad 
°Abd Allah °Inan in the compilation of a book examining political 
and constitutional developments in modern Egypt. At this period 
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he also published a book of philosophical reminiscences WaladI 
(My Son) honoring his son who had died in 1925* In it he also 
describes a trip he made in 1926-8 with his wife to Europe and 
particularly Switzerland and Paris and oonoerned himself with the 
developments he saw had taken plaoe slnoe his studies there* 

His next published work oame in 1933* Entitled Thawrat al- 
Adab (Revolution in Literature ) it discussed the changes that had 
taken plaoe in literature in Egypt since urabl* s revolt. Haikal 
stressed the development of Arabic prose in the period and contrasted 
this with the statio position of poetry* In particular he insisted 
on the absolute necessity for Egyptian writers to maintain and 
develop further their orientation towards the West. He advooated 
the construction of a distinctively Egyptian literature by drawing 
from Pharoahonio legends for inspiration* 

During this period in his life a major ohange ooourred in 
Haikal * s philosophical orientation* He began* in Luxor in the 
Winter of 1932* readings on the origins and early history of Islam 
and these soon led to the publication of his study of the life of 
Muhammad, Hayat Muhammad (Muhammad* a Life ), whioh appeared in 1935* 
The work was very well reoeived and followed over the next few 
years by studies on the early Caliphs' Abu Bekr (19^3) and °Umar 
(1946). Throughout this period and for the rest of his life Helkal, 
like so many of his contemporaries, adopted the position that modern 
Egyptian intellectuals should draw inspiration more from Islam 
and the oulture of Arabic .language and less from Anolent Egypt and 
the modem West. 

At this time Haikal began moving into ministerial and 
governmental activities and was made Minister of State in 1937 
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and Minister of Education soon thereafter! which position he ocoupii 
frequently until 19^5 when he became Speaker of the SenatB. He 
retained this funotion until his retirement in 1950. In 1952 he 
published his two-volumes of memoirs of his life in politics. This 
is a major souroe work for the period from the 1919 Bsv&ut ion up to 

i 

immediately preceding the Revolution of 1952. 

In 1955 Haikal published his last work, finishing his 
literary career as it had begun, with a novel,' His HakadhS Khuliqti 
(Thus was I Created) written in the first person and supposedly 
consigned to Haikal by the anonymous authoress, is the memoirs of 
an upper-olass Cairo sooialite oonsumed by various jealousies and 
with oonfused moral sense, Th& work is of interest in depioting the 
author's view of the state of Egyptian sooiety at the time and the 
predominance of European values and oustoms, 

Haikal died in 1956, His personal reputation for oonsisten 
honesty and incorruptibility have survived and he is one of the few 
politicians of the pre -Revolutionary period who is still highly 
regarded. He is ohiefly remembered and commented upon today, howeve: 
for his literay work and particularly for his biographies of early 
Muslim leaders and for his 2a 1 nab , oertainly one of the earliest 
Arabio novels, and highly illustrative of some of the tensions and 
oontradiotions inherent within the Egyptian educated /lite of the 
first deoade of this century. 

Clearly autobiographical in many areas, the work has two 
principal oenters of interest— ^amid, the son of the owner of a 
large oountry estate and Zainab, one of the peasant girls who piok 
its cotton. The movement of the novel is uneven, revolving at times 
around these oentral characters and their relationship, while at 
o 
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others the Interest focus ohanges to description of village life 
and the beauties of nature. The Intellectual torment of a young 
upper-olass Intellectual foroed to drive himself towards achieving 
his personal goal and prerogative of leadership and at others 
yearning for a life of Idyllic simplicity In the oountry, Is a oonstant 
theme. Written In Europe while the young authorvasa home-slok law 
student* it is nostalglo and personal to a high degree. There are 
oooasional passages of exaggerated praise for the Egyptian country- 
side that seem unique in Arabio literature and reflect no doubt 
the 19th century worship of nature in European romantiolsm in 
literature and art. 

Love* or rather friendship* of a temporary, innocent 
and ambivalent nature between $amid and Zeinab is an early theme 
and the novel progresses to trace Zainab's unhappy love for one 
peasant, foroed marriage to another and early tragic death. Hamid 
himself cannot reoonoile his feelings towards Zainab and the other 
peasant girls and his cousin °Azrza, whom his family expeot him to 
marry but he oould never aooept as an intellectual equal worthy 
of his full love and admiration. Each of the women rejresents 
symbolically the attractions of Eastern versus Western values. 

^amld's ambivalenoe towards them no doubt refleots Baikal's own 
state of indeoision and oonfusion at the time* both in his view 
of the marital relationship and that towards his oountry* faced 
with a difficult ohoioe between the irreconcilable influences 
stemming from its own internal history and sooiety and those ooming 
from the materially pvogressive but seemingly morally decadent West. 

One of the novel's ohief areas of Interest to the literary 
historian lies in its introduction of dialogue in the oolloqulal 
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language. Conversations between the peasants are given realistically, 
with the frequent use of both oolloqulal vocabulary and a syntax 
structure dose to the nature of the spoken language, such a daring 
stylistic innovation had never before been attempted in Arabic 
prose fiction, except in early humorous ahd satlrloal Journalism, 
and only rarely even in published plays by this time. It is 
Interesting to note, moreover, that Haikal himself refrained from 
writing colloquial in his only other full-length fiotlon work, his 
HSkadha Khullktu (Thus was I Created) . written after his retirement » 
all dialogue within it is in conventional, formal, olassioal Arablo. 

It seems that Haikal, like so many other writers, seemed to feel 
it appropriate for the lower olasses to speak in oolloqulal, while 
maintaining the fiotlon that the ^lite educated upper olass, the 
oenter of interest of the seoond novel, express themselves only in 
an Arabio pure in both grammatical form and vooabulary. 
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The Taimur Family 

Halkal, despite his contribution of two full-length novels, 
wrote chiefly in other fields of prose and wrote no short stories* 

The oredlt for their lnoeptlon and deveiL opment as a major genre In 
modem Egyptian literature belongs to two brothers Muhammad and Mahmud 
Taimur, whose father and aunt had themselves most Important roles In 
the progress of other fields of Arablo In the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. The range and extent of their lnfluenoe 
as a family Is probably without parallel In the modern Arab world* 
AHmad Taimur (1871-1930) , a man of considerable Inherited 
wealth, was bom In Cairo to a family of Kurdish origin) his grand- 
father had been a high offlolal of Muhammad °AlI's military staff and 
his father, Sulaiman Taimur, bore the high Ottoman title, as he did 
himself, of Pasha* Left an orphan at an early age, he was brought 
up by his older sister °X ( lsha al-Talmurrya, He learned Frenoh, 
Turkish and a little Persian and excellent Arablo, ohiefly through 
tutoring at home, A member of the Egyptian Senate slnoe Its 
establishment, he served on Important national committees oreated to 
preserve the country's literary and oultural heritage as well as In 
major Arab aoademlo associations, 

He was an enthuslastlo bibliophile, The oolleotlon of books 
and manuscripts he accumulated In his lifetime from all parts 01 the 
Arab world became, in 1932, two years after his death, a separate 
holding within the Egyptian National Library, Totalling over 17,000 
volumes, they constitute an Invaluable and lrreplaoable body of 
materials, Afymad Talmffr was also an Impressive soholar In his 
own right and Is oredlted with over a soore of works, He wrote 
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extensively on early Islam, Including a biography of the Prophet 
Muhammad, His Interest In literary biography Is also refleoted in 
his study on the poet al-Ma°arrI and a volume of essays giving 
blographioal Introduction to writers of the 19th century Arabic 
renalssanoe, Lexioography was also a major Interest and he wrote 
orltlques and revisions of the two greatest lexloons of classical 
Arablo, the Llsan al-°Arab and the al-Qamus al-Muhlt . as well as 
a collection of Arablo and Egyptian proverbs and maxims* His work 
In developing his book oolleotion inspired, moreover, an Interest 
In Arablo manusorlpt illustration, on whloh he also wrote a major 
study* Further works examine the plaoe of muslo and singing and the 
Importance of sport in Arab llfei one of his earliest works oatoe out* 
In 1907, on astronomy. During his lifetime he also made frequent 
contributions to the Cairo dally and periodical press and to the 
Journal of the Arab Aoademy of Solenoes, published in Damasous* The 
majority of his studies have appearec only after his death, through 
the auspices of a oommittee of soholars established for this express 
purpose, and their work still continues* 

Ahmad *s sister °X*isha shared his literary Interests and 
beoame probably the best known and admired poetess of her era, 
publishing widely in Egyptian journals and a oolleotion of her poems 
has bean reoently published in book form, Ahmad* s sons oould 
soaroely have been raised in an atmosphere more oonduolve to 
developing their own interests in literature 1 their father's home, 
and partloulerly his unrivalled library, became an Influential oenter 
and meeting plaoe for the country's intellectual and religious 
leaders of the time* 
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On the death of his wife, Ahmad Taimur moved from the 

family’s home on Darb Sa c ada, In the ancient central quarter of 

Bab al~Khalq, to the modern suburb of c Ayn Shams and later to the 

more central and fashionable district of Zamalek and It was In these 

two cosmopolitan areas that his sons spent their formative years. 

The summer would be spent in the family country estates, where they 

would be able to renew close contact with the more rigidly traditional 

Egyptian peasant classes. The children were encouraged by their 

father to develop interests in Arab history and culture and to 

explore on their own classical Arabic literature to supplement 

their formal studies at the local elementary and secondary schools. 

The brothers showed an early interest in writing and in reading 

translated plays and short stories. They were apparently strongly 

influenced as boys by the fiction and translations of al-Manfalutl 

and also by the e'migre' Arab writers being published in Egyptian 

periodicals such as Khalil Jibran. 

In 1911 Muhammad Taimur (1892-1921), the elder brother by 

two years, left Egypt for studies in Paris. He remained there for 

three year3, during which time he gained a close acquaintance with 

French literary production in fiction and drama. At this period 

Mahmud, who had remained in Cairo and enrolled at the agricultural 

college,' fell ill with typhoid and was forced to give up his studies. 

Muhammad, on his return, acquainted his brother with literary 

developments in France and together they studied works that had 

appeared in Arabic in fiction in recent years, such as a-Muwailihl’s 

$ 

Hadlth c Isa bin Hisham and Haikal’s Zainab. Both brothers were 
strongly attracted to the work of deMaupassant and the new wave of 

realism favored in Europe and wrote stories themselves modelled on 
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his technique. 

It was Muhammad Taimur who both showed earlier promise 
and began earlier publication of literary work. His very first 
short story FI al-Ql t ar (In the Train) . originally appearing In the 
Cairo daily al-Sufur (The Unveiling ) In 1917 * demonstrated his gift 
for the genre, his wit and remarkable lightness of touoh. The 
piece introduces. In brief description of their distinctive dre3s 
and personal idlosynoraoies and through dialogue discussing a 
newspaper artlole on government plans to combat illiteracy, 
characters representative of the varied orientation of Egyptian 
attitudes at the time. Each is a clever caricature symbolizing 
differing degrees of willingness to accept Westernization and change. 
The Insolubility of their problems and the impossibility of their 
finding a mutually acceptable course is neatly suggested by the 
narrator* s brief concluding remark, as he leaves the station, that 
he can scaroely hear the departing train's piercing whistle because 
of the continuing reverberation in his head of their confused and 
Irreconcilable argument I in six short pages, in both description and 
dialogue of remarkable precision and economy, the author has explored 
amusingly and with artistio completeness, an important area of 
oonfllot within his soolety, 

KuJjammad Taimur* s life was tragically short. By the time 
of his premature death at the age of twenty-nine, in 1921 , he had 
published only a few more stories and several brilliant humorous 
short plays that gave further ample evldenoe of his literary skills, 
fhs loss of his gifted brother, who had so quiokly established a 
fine reputation as a writer of revolutionary genius, deeply saddened 
the younger Mahmud, who had never recovered his health sufficiently 
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after an early illness to be able to resume a working career he had 
begun as a civil servant. He determined to devote himself instead to 
continuing the literary activity that his brother had started and 
he began producing short stories in considerable numbers. A collec- 
tion of these was published in book form in 1925 under the title 
al-Shaikh Jum c a wa Qisas 'Ukhra (Sheikh Gum c a and Other Stories and 

• ~ ■ 1 i — i - — - — — - ~ — 

this was soon followed by a second collection to which he added an 
introduction tracing the history of Arabic fiction and in which he 
expressed his own conviction of the need to continue work in the 
genre. 

Since that time Mahmud Taimur has continued to publish r. 

« 

constant flow of short stories, novels and plays and has achieved 
an eminence in modern Arabic literature shared by very few others. 

He was elected in 1950 to membership in the prestigious Cairo-based 
Academy of the Arabic Language, and he has won a number of high 
Egyptian state literary honors. Several of his works, have, more- 
over, been translated into foreign languages, particularly French. 
Among those available in English are a collection of his short 
stories under the title Tales from Egyptian Life, published. in 
Cairo in 19^7, and individual stories have also appeared in Journals 
and anthologies. 

Although of decidedly aristocratic background and with a 
broad acquaintance with the outside world and France in particular, 
he chiefly interested himself, especially in early publications, in 
depicting the life of the urban poor and peasant classed in modern 
Egypt. His treatment of their lot was, however, far more romantic and 
neutral than that of the reformist-polemicist realist writers who have 
since emerged into prominence. An early exponent and experimentalist 
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like his brother Muhammad, with the use of colloquial In Arabic 

literature, he has published one work, his play al-Makhba* Raqm 13 

(Shelter No, 13 ) in both forms, bound and published together so 

that the virtues of each medium might be more easily compared. He 

has, however, become more strongly classical in his language and 

style as time has passed and his foous of interest has somewhat 

moved from the quaintness of the lower classes to that of his own 

(64) 

class. In a recently published interview, Taimur was asked to 

account for the change in his style from an adventurous use of 
colloquial in his early work to the use of severe and frequently 
obscurantist classical in his later publications. He responded by 
emphasizing the two direct and conflicting influences on his 
production represented by his adventurous, revolutionary brother and 
his soholastio, classicist father and concluded that his own most 
natural tendency, present throughout but becoming increasingly 
dominant, was to follow the example of the latter. 

The fiction of Mahmud Taimur is most Impressive and 
distinctive for his ability at analyzing and depicting the physical 
and personal characteristics of the people in his storiea His short 
stories are more successful than his novels where his lack of skill 
in dramatic effect and plot presentation become all the moreevldent. 
His novel Kllubatra fl Khan al-Khallll (Cleopatra in Khan al-Khalill ) 
revolving around an imaginary peace conference held in Cairo, is at 
times faintly amusing but too static and predictable to be engrossing. 
Similarly, neither plot nor characters of another novel SalwS fi 
Mahabb al-Rth ( Salwa in a Storm ) succeed in capturing the imagination 
cr interest of a mature reader. His novella Nida al-Maihul (Call of 




the Unknown ) . available in an English translation, is perhaps his 
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best attempt at fiction of sustained length. Its plot-progression 
Is engrossing and an atmosphere of danger and mystery Is well maintained. 
The underlying theme, the relative values of Eastern religious and 
spiritual and Western materialist attitudes and philosophies, Is 
explored convincingly . It too, however, has evident artistic 
faults; the ending is lame and disappointing and the personalities 
are scarcely more than caricatures. 

Although Mahmud Talmur, for the sheer magnitude and range 
of his literary production, must be considered one of the giants 
of modern Arabic literature, the Importance of his contribution was 
clearly greater In the 20' s and 30 *s than since the emergence of 
later generations of exponents of f lotion In Arabio. Much of his 
work seems. In retrospect, more superficial than realist and gives 
little sense of the turbulence of his times in so many areas of life, 
Talmur does Indeed seem merely, as It has been observed: "an 

onlooker amused at the behavior of his characters Just as an on- 
looker Is amused at the acting of marionettes". His work was 

accepted eagerly as suitable educational material for Arabio language 
training from an early date and the sohool systems throughout the 
Arab world have ever since provided the major outlet and audience 
for his publications which have consequently run Into many editions. 

This fact may well have been both Influential and detrimental to 
the content and style of his works, at least from the viewpoint of 
the Interests and concerns of adult readers and his likely future 
position In Arabio literature. 
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Tawflq al -Hakim (1898- ) 



, Contemporary with Taimur in birth and of comparable 
longevity and, indeed, stature, Tawfl'q al -Hakim is without- doubt a 
dominant figure in modern Arabic literature. Although best known 
and most aotive in the field of drama, he too made important 
contributions to prose fiction in its most formative period. Several 
of his early novels were unrivalled as the best to appear in Arabic 
until the emergence of the work of the current younger generation 
of writers in the late forties and thereafter, 

al-Haklm was bom in 1898 in Alexandria, His parentage 
was of mixed ancestry, his father Egyptian and his mother the 
daughter cf a retired Turkish officer. His father, Isma II al-Haklm 
Bey, was a member of the Egyptian landed aristocracy, reputed to own 
severalhundred acres of good farm land near Damanhur, in the Delta 
region of al-Buhaira. Tawflq al-Haklm began formal schooling at 
the age of seven in the local primary school but as the town had no 
further public education facilities at that time he later had to 
leave home to attend secondary school in Cairo. There he lived 
for three years under the care of an aunt and two uncles who shared, 
with their families, a small house in the Sayyida r-U^b quarter. 
Tawflq's father made contributes to the family buc oo cover 
his son's expenses in the household whose head was Unary school 
mathematics teacher. 

The young al-Haklm was in Cairo at the t if 
the 1919 rebellion protesting the refusal of the B 
to negotiate Egyptian independence with Sa°ad Z-agh 
nationalist followers. TawfTq and his uncles are 



he outbreak o 
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amongst the demonstrators and saboteurs who were arrested for parti- 
cipation in them and they spent short periods confined in both the 
Cairo oitadel and the Military Hospital before their release. 

After an interval spent in the family estate, the schools having been 
closed and examinations postponed, he returned to Cairo and graduated 
the following year, 1920 » and, following further study, passed his 
bacchalaureat examination in 1921. With this he was able to gain 
entry to the Law college and, after four years, he graduated with 
a degree in law in 1925* During this period al-Haklm became 
involved with theatrical productions which had become increasingly 
popular as a force for the expression of nationalist sentiment, 
particularly after the War. al-Haklm himself both wrote and helped 
in the production of several short plays put on by the °Ukasha 
Company on the stage at the 'Azbaklya Gardens; several of these plays, 
dealing with the position of women in society and social change, 
were first published by the author in 1952. 

Upon graduation from law school in Cairo, al -Hakim travelled 
to Paris for the purpose of obtaining there a doctorate in law. 

Although he remained in Europe for three years, he seems to have 
spent the majority ofhis time and effort in studying and enjoying 
Paris' theatrical entertainments; he returned to Cairo in 192? 
without a higher degree. Appointed an assistant prosecutor for the 
Alexandria Mixed Courts, he spent the following two years most involved 
with the legal problems of the city’s foreign residents. In 1929 
he transferred into the Native Courts system and spent much of the 
next four years as an assistant prosecutor in several Delta towns. 

This was followed by periods in the administration of the government's 
mlnisterles of Education and Social Affairs, until, in 19^3# he 
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resigned to work for the dally newspaper Akhbar al-Yawm ( News of the 
Day ) . In which he published a number of his plays. In 1951 once 
more took a position In the governmental bureaucracy, becoming 
Director of the National Library. al-Hakrm has been a permanent 
member of Egypt* s top executive committee governing patronage to 
the Arts since its foundation In 1956 and he also spent a brief 
period as his country’s representative at the U.N.E.S.C.O in Paris 
from 1959 - 60 . 

Throughout his career In the law and government adminlstrat 
al-Hakrm has been extraordinarily productive in a number of literary 
fields. He is credited with some three score separate titles and 
their ready availability indicates the continuing popularity of his 
work. Although best known today for his plays, he wrote important 
early autobiographical novels and novellas, a number of short storiei 



and he has also published substantial contributions in literary 
( 68 ) 



criticism. 

Perhaps more clearly than any other modern Arab author, al- 
Hakrm's choice of a particular literary medium relates specifically 
to the objective and purpose to which he devotes hiswork. He has 
used the novel form to record and express autobiographical reminisce] 
and personal views of the actualities of Egyptian life, whereas in 
his plays he typically explores historic and philosophic themes of 



universal applicability and expresses his ideas symbolically. His 
c 



early novel Awdat al-Ruh (Return of the Spirit), begun in Paris in 
the late twenties and completed while al-Haklm was an assistant 
prosecutor in the Delta and published in 1933» Is both his longest 
and most personal work. It examines in detail the author’s family 
background and upbringing and the strains he felt in being the child 
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of a parentage mixed in class and racial origin as well as social 
orientation. He describes his early schooling in the Delta town, 
playing happily with children of the lowest social strata but all 
the time knowing, as they did too, that he was not of their class. 

The novel gives a splendid picture of the impression made upon the 
boy by his move in his early teens to the crowded home of his Cairo 
relatives and describes convincingly the central characters unhappy 
love affair with a slightly older girl in the house next door. 
Underlying the personal and family reminiscence, the author creates 
a moving Impression of the nature and strength of Egyptian national 
feeling during the 1919 revolution, the set for much of the novel's 
action. The work Is stylistically in strong contrast with much of 

al-Haklm's later work, in which a correct formal high Arabic dominates. 

c _ 

In Awdat al-Ruh the dialogue and even some of the descriptive 
passages gain color and Immediacy by the use of colloquial. 

al-Haklm's autobiographical reminiscences are similarly 

but perhaps less successfully explored in another early novel 

c _ 

Us fur min al -Share (Bird from the East ) , but in this case the scene 
is Paris and the central figure is in his early manhood. First 
published in 1938* presumably some years after its original composition, 
the novel describes and analyzes the impressions theoity makes on a 
young Egyptian student and provides a vehicle in which the author can 
discuss the conflicting social forces at work in Europe at the time. 
Apart from the Egyptian, the other central figures are a Russian 
^migr^ and a Parisian girl. With the former lengthy discussions 
involving economic and social “-political theory are Introduced and 
Western materialism and the industrial method of production are 
contrasted unfavorably with the philosophical-ethical values and belief 
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in orafts mans hip expressed by the Egyptian hero. With the girl, 
of oourse, discussion revolves around his and her differing views 
of the love and sex relationship. Although examining serious issue 
still unresolved when first published in the thirties and therefore 
impressive for that period, today the work seems rather melodramati 
and heavy. It lacks a cohesive plot interest and progression and 
the conversations seem too long and deliberate; above all the reade: 
misses the lightness of touch and humor of some of al-Haklm's other 
work. 

As a delightful and refreshing contrast comeshis brilliant 
novella Yawmlyat Na'ib fl al- 1 Aryaf (Diary of a Country lawyer) . 
Available in an English translation under the title The Maze of Just 
this work is also clearly autobiographical but at the same time 
expresses less deeply or at least less mournfully, the author 1 s 
personal feelings and opinions. Written in 1933 when the author was 
in Tanta and first published in 1937 It is a light and bright satire 
of the inapplicability of European legal theory and criminal law to 
the realities of Egyptian peasant life. In its delightful character 
zations, passages of amusing dialogue and funny incidents, it is 
clearly one of the most successful works of humor to appear in moder 
Arabic and perhaps, indeed, the best novel to be published in that 
language until decades later. 

al -Hakim, a student of European literary theory, seems clea 
to have been torn between the conflicting concepts of literature as 
necessarily relating to personal experience of one's social philosop^ 
and, on the other hand, that insisting on the validity of "Art for 
Art's Sake" alone. Apparently as early as 1928 he wrote his 




play Ahl al-Kahf (People of the Cave ) , which was published to great 

orltical acclaim In 1933* The plot draws on the ancient legend of 

the ’Seven Sleepers* , to which reference Is made In the chapter In 

the Koran known as the al-Kahf (The Cave ) . p /pularly recited at 

Friday Muslim mosque meetings, al -Hakim shows In a published 
( 71 ) 

letter that his motivation In writing the play was consciously 

artistic and philosophical and that, although since popular on tb 
stage, It was never Intended for theater performance. His long play 
Muhammad , never performed since Its first publication In 1936, consists 
of over eighty scenes grouped In three acts and with a conclusion; 
the dialogue, almost entirely divorced from purposeful plot 
progression Introduces figures of Importance In the early history 
of Islam who discuss the policies and personality of the Prophet. 
al-Haklm has also been keenly Interested in both the themes and 
treatment of Greek drama, seeing apparently In them vehicles for the 
expression of eternal truths through a symbolism all the more 
dramatic In Its possible potential Impact on Egyptian social donduct 
for Its divorce from an Identifiable local milieu. Examples of 
such works are his al^Malik Odlb (Oedipus the King ) and PIJmalyun 

(Pygmalion) . One of his short plays In this genre, the Nahr al-Junun 

, x (72) 

(The River of Madness ) Is available In English translation. 

A slight piece, only faintly amusing in Its satire, the play expresses 

the authors protest against societal pressures seeking to enforce 

the conformity of the individual to whet might even be immoral as well 

as stupid, symbolized In this case by the drinking from a river 

whose waters are known to cause euphoria. In this, as in the other 

•symbolic* plays, al -Hakim employs a formal and correct classical 

Arabic, strictly adhered to when the plays are performed live, that 
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further helps to maintain the separation the author desires from the 
contemporary milieu of the audience. 

The literary production of Tawflq al -Hakim has been extra- 
ordinarily extensive and varied and he still demonstrates a willing- 
ness to experiment. He even wrote in the early-sixties a full-length 

play in the absurdist genre and the work has been translated into 

( 73 ) 

English, As reserved and retiring in his private life as he has 

been conspicuous in literary production, al-Haklm has for decades bee 
the greatest ‘personality’ in modern Arabic letters. A bachelor, 
somewhat eccentric in his dress (he is said to always wear a beret 
in. public, most rare in Egypt, and oarry a cane), with a reputation f< 
misogeny and miserliness and of mixed Turkish-Egyptian parentage, 
his work has been criticized by some as too far removed from and 
therefore irrelevent to the realities of Egyptian life. The judgement 
seems only partially valid when one considers thewhole range of his 
output. His early work contained much social criticism and several 
of his satires reveal and therefore argue quietly against defects in 
Egyptian institutions. One work, moreover, the Sha.larat al-Hukm 
( The Treo of Wisdom) , a series of dialogues between political leaders 
who have mysteriously infiltrated heaven and others between those 
still on earth, serialized in the Egyptian press in the late 30' s, 
is perhaps the most trenchant satire of Egyptian parliamentary 
government ever to appear. 
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Although Taimur, al -Hakim and others who began publishing 
fiction in the twenties and thirties have continued their production 
into later decades, the popularity and influence of their works 
have been challenged and surpassed by new groups of authors in each 
of the Arab literary capitals. A remarkable expansion has occurred 
in the popularity of prose fiction in Arabic in recent years and the 
genre has developed into new levels of sophistication and excellence. 

„ c _ 

Ih san Abd al-Quddus 

In 195^ the American University at Cairo conducted a public 
opinion poll to discover who was the most popular living writer in 

the Arabic language. The results showed a preference for Ihsan 

c _ 

Abd al-Quddus. Since that time there has been ever increasing 

interest in fictional literature in the Arab world with the publication 

of innumerable short stories and novels in Arabic by many authors. 

it 

Some of these have gained great acclaim but/is probable that if a 
similar popularity poll were held today, the results might still show 

C 

a numerical favor for the works of Ihsan Abd al-Quddus. The author 
of weekly political editorials for twenty years, as well as a score 
of volumesof short stories and novels, the majority having had several 
printings and been adapted for stage, screen and radio, his work has 
influenced the development of both Egyptian politics and Arabic 
fictional literature. 

A knowledge of the extraordinary backgrounds of his parents 

is of primary importance for an understanding of the work of Ihsan 

c _ 

Abd al-Quddus who was lorn on January 1, 1919* His father, from 
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a middle-class Cairo Muslim family, qualified as an engineer but 
became an aotor for the stage and later the cinema. Rose ( or Fatima) 
al-Yusuf, his mother, was born in Tripoli in Lebanon of Muslim 
parents and was apparently adopted after their death by a Christian 
family who, on their way to America, took her to Alexandria. Left 
there with "the family of a theater owner, she began training for the 
stage. In 1925, after a highly successful career in the theatre, she 
retired and founded what became Egypt's best-known political and 
cultural weekly magazine to which she gave her own name, Rose al-Youssu 
His parents separated while he was still young and Ihsan and his 
sister were brought up in the Cairo suburb of °Abbasrya by his 
paternal grandfather, a graduate of al-Azhar. 

Encouraged by his parents, Ihsan c Abd al-Quddus began writing 
poetry, rhymes and stories at a very early age and in his teens some 
of these were published m his mother's magazine under the nom-de-plume 
'Suna' • He enrolled at Cairo University and was graduated with a 
law degree in 19^2. After six months experience in legal work he 
Joined the full-time staff of ' Rose ei-Youssuf ' , working his way 
through each department and writing on political subjects. Deeply 
concerned with social and political problems in Egypt, he had periods 
of involvement with both the Muslim Brethren and the Communists. 

When the wartime censorship laws were lifted he began a campaign of 
editorial attacks against the British position in Egypt. On August 
7, 19^5 he published an article in 'Rose al-Youssuf' entitled: "The 

Man Who Must Got 11 , attacking Sir Miles Lampson, the feared and hated 




British ambassador, a dominant figure in Egypt at the time. The 
editim of the magazine was banned and Ihsan °Abd al-Quddus was 
imprisoned. On his release after fourteen days and now something of a 
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popular hero, he was appointed by his mother to be Chief Editor 
and he continued its policy of attacking the British and the Egyptian 
politicians who supported them. In the same year, 19^5» Ihsan was 
married. 

Having remodelled and enlarged the magazine and encouraged 
promising young writers to Join the staff, the new Chief Editor gave 
increasing prominence to the need for inter-Arab unity in the face 
of growing Zionist Power in Palestine. During and after the Arab- 
Israeli war of 1948 the magazine adopted a radical anti-Zionist and 
anti-British position and strongly criticized the Arab governments for 
accepting the cease-fire agreements which enabled the state of Israel 
to consolidate its position. 

Cj 

Throughout this period I£san Abd al-Quddus attacked the 
ineffectiveness of the Arab League as an instument for uniting 
Arab policy and began advocating a centralized Arab body with 
executive powers. This type of thinking, then so rare among Egyptian 
political theorists, represented the reaction to the fierce mood 
of shame and resentment sweeping the Arab world as a result of the 
Arab defeat in Palestine. In 1950 when the wartime censorship was 
again lifted by the Wafd government, Ihsan c Abd al-Quddus began 
insisting that faulty arms and ammunition had been a major factor 
in the Arab defeat. Stress on this "arms scandal", continued attacks 
against Egyptian international policies. King Farouk and the whole 
system of government in the country led to his brief imprisonment 
and the imposition of fines in July and August 1950 arid May 1951* 

After the Revolution of 1952 , Ihsan c Abd al-Quddus continued 
until 1964 as Chief Editor of Rose al-Youssuf . withdrawing in protest 
at the governments appointment of a ‘censor* to have ftal authority 
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over the magazine’s editorial policies. Some months later he was 
appointed chief editor of the popular Cairo daily Akhbar al-Yawm . an 
appointment he still holds. 

Amidst all his political and journalistic activities Ihsan 

o _ 

Abd al-Quddus has continued to dedioate himself to artistic literar 
production and it is for his work as a fiction writer that he is bes 
known today. 

His first books, published in the late forties, were 
collections of short anecdotes and personal impressions gathered 
mainly in Europe. Light and readable, they were an immediate success 
especially with young people. In 1952 he published a collection of 
two novellas and one short story hiss al-Naz z arat al-Sawda* (The Da 
Glasses ) which amazed, delighted and shocked the Egyptian public 
by his daring exploration of sexual themes. The work marks the 
beginning of a five year period when the author was preoccupied with 
the problems of women in Egyptian society. Although these works, 
introducing sex as a dominant iheme moro openly than ever before in 
Arabic in modern times, ensured him a great and enthusiastic readersl 
they have tended to alienate him from both Arab literary critics and 
conservative opponents of liberal Western-style developments in 
Muslim society. 

His next major fiction work, Ana Hurra (I am Free ), publishe 
for the first time in book form in 195^i was particularly controversl 
The story centers around a middle-class Egyptian Muslim girl who, 
like Ihsan himself raised by relatives and insufficiently loved by 
divorced pacents, determines to make her own way in life irrespective 
of societal pressures. It documents the girl’s rebellious childhood, 
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refusal to marry 'suitable young men* she did not love and enrollment 

at Cairo's American University. With degree and secure employment 

assured she finds, however, that she still feels unfulfilled} but 

by the novel's end she Is living, unmarried but happy, with a 

dedicated radical Journalist. The novel draws out the principle that 

freedom for Its own sake Is of no value but must be used to make a 

choice of how and to what or whom one should devote one's energy 

and affection. In two other short novels he published In the fifties 
c 

Abd al-Quddus continued to explore the special problems women face 

c 

In Arab society. His 'Aina UmrT (Where Is My Life ) 195^, examines 
the tragedy of a girl encouraged to accept a marriage arranged with 
a man many years older than herself. In his al-Tarfq al-Masdud, (The 
Blocked Path ) . published In 1955, he traces several years In the life 
of an Egyptian Muslim girl of upper-middle class after the death of 
her father. Her mother and sister begin social activities of doubtful 
morality while she Is shocked by the seduction attempts of a famous 
author with whom she becomes acquainted. Her college life Is spoilt 
by the advances of a married teacher and the shock of beginning a 
career herself as a country school teacher Is Intensified by the 
attempts of a love-slok school boy, a lesbian colleague, the drug- 
addicted village storekeeper, the mayor and even her school principle 
to corrupt herj Her innocent love affair with a local business man 
Is thwarted by his cowardice and eventually, totally demoralized, 
the heroine leaves for Cairo convinced that she too must compromise 
with her Ideals if she Is to have any success at all in her life. 

Her confusion at the books end demonstrates that, as the author set 
out In his preface: "Sin Is not born with us; it Is society which 

drives us to sin." 
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and identif ication with his country as a result of his part,... ipation in 
the ensuing military engagements. 

In the late fifties and early sixties, c Abd al-Quddus eoms to have 
achieved considerable development in his skill in the short ory genre 

and the period saw publication in book form of several volu. n stories 
collected from earlier magazine appearances. Their focus covers an extra- 
ordinarily broad range of Egyptian life, centering on aspects of personal 
conduct and relationships within society, the supernatural and moral and 
religious values, changes on individuals and institutions brought by in- 
dustrialization and socialism and a host of others. The stories are 
generally neatly constructed and some, especially in the collection c Aqli 
we Qalbi ( My Heart and Mind ) (1963) ere brilliant, almost poetic Itnpres- 
sionistic word-pictures of surprising impact for their extreme con- 
ciseness. 

Also in 1963 came publication of c Abd al-Quddus' perhaps most con- 
troversial and courageous work, ills la Shay 1 a Yahummu ( Nothing Matters ) 
centers around the emotions and attitudes of three central male char- 
acters, an actor, Muijammad and two architectural engineers, Tawfiq and 
HilmI; the names themselves are clearly significant. The first, perhaps 
reflecting the author's feeling about his own father, also an actor and 
named Muhammad, is shown to be an artistic introvert. Incapable of res- 
ponsible conduct towards others, even to his own wife. Tawfiq, (in Arabio 
the word is a noun, meaning 'success'), is a representation of a suc- 
cess-figure, ambitious and efficient but ammoral and unscrupulous, a 
person certain to succeed in any career activity or under any regime. 

HilmI, in contrast, (the name in Arabic is adjectival of the noun 'dieam'), 
is dedicated to all the patriotic ideals of Revolutionary, Socialist 

O 
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c Abd .al-Quddfcs ' next novel, his IS Ana mu ( I Do Not Sleep ), pub- 
lished as a book In 1957* continued the author's examination of the 
nature of sin. The work Is In the form of a letter, written to the authc 
by a girl in her twenties, in which she confesses to a series of cruel 
and immoral acts designed to destroy her divorced father's second mar- 
riage. The resulting tragedies — for herself as well as for her father 
and his bride--stem, the book demonstrates, from the girl's self -acknow- 
ledged inherently sinful Jealousies. One of the author's least success- 
ful or popular works, both plot and character presentation seem remark- 
ably reminiscent of Pran^oise Sagan's earlier novel Un Certain Sourlre , 
a fact observed and condemned by some Arab oritlcs. 

Also in 1957 came book publication of a political novel, marking 
a change from c Abd al-Quddus' almost exclusive prior preoccupation with 
the position of women in Egyptian Society. His La Tutfl' al-Shams 
(Do Not Turn Out the Sun ) is, with almost 1500 pages, both his longest 
and perhaps moBt influential work. It traces the lives of the widow and 
near-adult children of a wealthy Cairo Muslim family during a period of 
months before and after the nationalization of the Suez Canal. In suc- 
cessive chapters the author shows the efforts of each of the family to 
orient themselves towards integration into the newly-developing egali- 
tarian society of Revolutionary Egypt. The earlier part of the novel 
shows how family influence could still be manipulated within the Cairo 
bureaucracy with the result of a continued dominance for the country's 
"Upper Classes", With the oocurrenoe of the "Suez Crisis", however, fol- 
lowing the nationalization of the canal, a new cohesiveness is created in 
Egyptian soolety. The central character, Ahmad, a law graduate and "drop 
out" from the civil service, cen only now achieve a sense of involvement 
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Egypt. The plot demonstrates the progress of their personal relatlonshif 
centering particularly on the dilemma of Hilmi. Aware of his constructs 
company's subversion by a self-serving band of tricksters who have infil- 
trated into the key positions under the guise of membership in the ubi- 
quitous and dreaded "mukhabarat” (the internal Egyptian Seoret Service), 
Hilmi Jeopardises his own career by insisting on fulfilling his convic- 
tions. The responsibility of the individual in resisting corruption is/ 
then, the novel's main moralistic theme. 

Secondary themes examine the love and marriage relationship and that 
of the individual towards religious dogmas- -passages refer critically to 
the activities of the Muslim Brethren within Egyptian political life. 
There is much satire too, with lengthy conversations and discussion of 
freedom of speech, the powers and influence of the late President Nasser, 
mentioned by name in the text, and demonstrations of the widespread mis- 
use of political Jargon and sloganeering. In all the work is a remark- 
ably frank disoussion and demonstration of the concerns of Egyptian Intel 
leotuals throughout the period of the Revolution under Nasser. 

Apart from a period of self-imposed retirement, consequent to the 

imposition of governmental censorship on his Rose al-Youssuf publishing 

empire in late 1964 , c Abd al-Quddus has continued active in political 

Journalism but less so in fiction production. Appointed editor of Akhbar 

al-Yawm , a popular dally newspaper, in 1966, he has published few recent 

stories. Perhaps his most significant was the story » c Ulba min al-Saffh 

1 ■* n • 

al^Sadi' (A Rusty Tin or Can), published in the weekly al-Musawwar (The 
• • 

Illustrated ) in April, 1966. In this lengthy short story the narrator 




reviews with nostalgia his youthful hopes for restructuring Egyptian life 
on a new basis of equality and Justice. His own participation in the 
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Revolution has, however, he can now see, merely resulted In the Imposition 
of a new order In which members of the middle-class, bureaucrats Important 
In Cairo government like himself and land-owning tyrants like his brother, 
can perpetuate their exploitation of the lower-classes. Encounters with 
the riow imprisoned village idiot, whose attitudes represent and symbolise 
the narrator’s own earlier idealism, and with a peasant woman whom he had 
once innocently loved but now abused, awaken him to the ugly reality of 
his present life. The story ends with his re -affirmation of the early ob- 
jectives of the Revolution and the expression of his determination to 
work towai-ds their accomplishment. 

Ihsan °Abd al-Quddtis, for all the extensiveness of his published works 
and their success in other media as films and adaptations for broadcast- 
ing and television, has, however, received scant serious attention from 
literary critics, whether Arab or Orientalist. Nevertheless his influence 
in the development of fiction and political Journalism in Arabio has clear- 
ly been substantial. He stands out particularly as a dedicated experi- 
mentalist with style in Arabic, having consistently employed colloquial 
in both dialogue and in descriptive passages. Unusually concise snd direct, 
his writings are entertaining and rarely repetitive. Clearly more con- 
cerned with examining 'problems’ in his society through his plots and less 
interested in comprehensive character delineation or the development of 
themes of truly universal applicability, Ihs'Sn °Abd al-Quddfls has written 
much that is enlightening of the Egypt of the mid-20th century. 
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28. Al-Fu s ul , (2nd printing) Beirut, al-Katib al-°Arabr, 196?, 375 PP* 

29. Fu s ul min al-Naqd °lnd al~°Aoqad . Cairo, al-KhanjY, 156-, 346 pp. 

30. Hayat al-MasIh fr al-Tarlkh wa Kushuf al~°Asr al-Hudtth, Cairo, 

a i:mili ' . '~ i96 '3 ; ' i^8 ~ pp. 7_ 

31 • H aqa^q al-lslam wa Aba t il Khu s umlhl. Cairo, Al-Ku'tamar al-Islaml, 
i9 TTt 304 pp. (later piintlng - al-Qalam, Cairo, 282 pp.) 

32. ft ayat al-Qalam . Cairo, al-Hllal, 1964, 354 pp. 

33. Hitler fr al-MTzan . Cairo, 1942?, 226 pp, 

34. I bits . Cairo, Akhbar al-Yawm, 1955. 231 PP. 

(later printing - al-Hilal, 1967, 226 pp.) 

35* Ibn al-Ruml. Hayatuhu min S.il°rlhl , (5th print ! r ro, al-TlJarlya 

ai-Kubra, iy65. 4i0 pp. 

36. Ibn Rushd , Cairo, al-Ka°arif, 1953. 119 PP* 

3?. Ibrahim. Abu al-Anblya * . Cairo, al-Hilal, IS65, « . 

38. Al-Insan fl al-Qur ‘an al-Karlm . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1962?, 179 pp, 

39. Al-Islam ft al-Qarn ftl-Qlshrln 

40. Jamil Buthaynn , (3rd printing) Cairo, al-Ha^arif, 1965. 144 pp, 

41. Jawa»lz al-Adab al-°Alamrya . Cairo, Al-Hu'assasa al-Mi§rrya,1964, 12? pp. 

42. Juh a al-p ah lk al-Kufl ilk. Cairo, al-Hilal, 1956, 194 pp. 

43. Khula ^ at al-Yawmlya wa al-Shudhur . Cairo, °Ammar , 1968, 2?1 pp. 

44. Al-Luaha al-Sha°lrrya. Mazaya al-Fann wa al-Ta°bIr fl al-Luidia 
al-°Arabrya, Cairo, CharTb, 19667 166 pp. 

45* Ha ba°d al-Ba°d. Shi°r 0 Abba 8 Mahmud al-°AQaad . Cairo, al-Ha°arif, 

196^, ll6 pp. (collected and edited by Amir aV-°Aqqad ) 
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46, Ma Yuqal an al-Islam , Cairo, al- Uruba, 1963 , 358 pp, 

47, Ma,1ma° al-Ahya 1 , Cairo, al-Ma°arlf , 1944, 112 pp. 

48, Al- Mar*a fT al -Qur'an al-Karrm . Cairo, al-Hllal, 1962, 150 pp, 

49, Hatla 0 al-Nur, aw Tawall 0 al-Ba°tha al-Muhammadrya, Cairo, al-°Ur 

T56JT 2# ppV * 

50, Hu°awrya Ibn Abl Sufyan fl al-Mrzan . Cairo, al-Hllal, 1966, 135 I 

51, Mu t ala°at fl al-Kutub wa al-Haygt , Cairo, al-Istlqama, 193-, 324 

52, Mu t ala°at wa al-Hayat , Cairo, 1924 

53, Al-Qarn al-°Ishrrn , Cairo, al-Anjlu al-Mlsrlya, 195-, 232 pp, 

54, Al-Rahhala »Kaf»~°Abd al-Rahman al-KawaklbJ\ Cairo, Al-MaJlis 

iHDr la7T 95 9 , ~T 8 5 PP . 

55* RaJ°at Abl al-°A!5» . Cairo, Ma£ba°at al-^ljazr, 1939, 2 ?4 pp, 

56 , RIJal °Araftuhum , Cairo, al-Hllal, 1963 , 271 pp, 

57, Rlwgyat Qamblz fT al-Mrzan . Cairo, 

58 , Sa°d Zaghlul, Sira wa Tahfya . Cairo, ^ijazf, 1936, 628 pp. 

59, Sarah , Cairo, tyijazl, 1938, 192 pp, 

60, Sha°lr al-Ghazalt°Umar Ibn Abr Rabt°a . Cairo. al-Ma°arlf, 1965 127 

61, Al-Shaykh al-RatTa Ibn Sfna . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1967 , 119 PP* 

62, Shu c ara* Mlsr wa BPatohum fT al-Jll al-Kadl, Cairo, al-HiJazT, 

7p: * 

63 , Al -Shuyu°rya wa al-Insanlya fT Sharl°at al-IalSm . Cairo, al-Hllal) 
195TT355 pp. 

64, Al-^lddlqa Bi n t al- ^ lddlo , Cairo, al«Ka°arlf, 1961 , 116 pp, 

65 , Al-Tafkrr Farida I a lam Ty a . Cairo, al-Qalam, 1962 , 225 PP, 
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4. (°ABBXS MAHMOD AL-°AQQSD) 

Works by Author (oont»d) 

66. Yas »alunak . (2nd printing) Beirut, al-Kitab al-°ArabI, 1966, 3?^ PP» 

67 . Yawmlyat . Cairo, al*Ma 0 arif, 1963 i 2 volumes. 

Book Studies on Author 



1. °Abd al-Fattah al-Dldl, °AbqarIyat al-°Aqqad . Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 1965 * 

266 pp. 

2. °Abd al-Fattah al-Dldl, Al-Naqd wa al -Jamal °lnd al-°AQqa d. Cairo, 
al-AnJlu al-Illsrlya, 1968 , 178 pp. 

3. °Abd al-Hayy Diyab, 0 Abbas al-°Aqqad Naqlda n. Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 

1965, 875 PP. 

4. °Abd al-Hayy Diyab. Al-Har*a fl Hayat al-°Aqqad, Cairo, al-Sha°b, 

1969, 525 PP. * 

5. °Abd al-Hayy Diyab, Al-Naz c a al-Insanlya fT Shl°r al-°Aqqad. Cairo, 
al-Nahda*al-°Arabrya, i9&9» 31^ PP* 

6. Mahmud Salih c Uthman, Al-°Aqqad fT Nadawatihi, Cairo. al-Fikr al-Hadlth, 
19^4, 2lo pp. 

7. Muhammad Khalifa al-TunlsI, Al°Aooad. Dlrasa wa Tahlya bl-Hunasabat 
Bulughlhl al-Sab c In . Cairo, al-Anjlu al-Hifrfya, 1$61?, 316 pp. 

8. Muhammad Tahir ai-JabalawI, Pi S uh bat al-°Aqqad . Cairo, al-Anjlu 
al-Hi^rlya, 1964, 224 pp. 

9. Muhammad Tahir al-JabalawI, Min Dhlkrlyatr fl S uh bat al-°Aqqad t Cairo, 

al-Anjlu al-Mlgrlya, 1967. 262 pp. “ 

10. Shawql payf, Ha°a al-°Aqq 5d. Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1964, 174 pp. 

11. °llthman Amin, Ha pr at fl Flkr al-°AQoad. Cairo, al-Mi^rlya, 1966 , 

94 pp. 
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TAWFlQ YOSUF °AWWSD 

Works by Author 

1. Al-°Adhara . (3rd printing) Beirut, Sadir, 1966, 163 PP* 

2, Ohubar al-Ayyam , Beirut, al-°Iln lil-MalayTn, 1965* 242 pp. 

3-' OamT s al- Suf. (2nd printing) Beirut, Bayrilt. 1957* 13^ PP* 

T3?3 pHnHns - Beirut, al-Mekshuf . 1964, pp.) 

4, §lga g min TawfTq °Awwad . Beirut, al-Madru^a, 1966?, 246 pp. 

5* Al-RaghTf . Beirut, al-Madrasa wa Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnanl, 1964, 246 

6, Al-gabE al-A°raj . (3rd printing) Beirut, al-Thaqafa, 1963* 214 pp. 

7. Al-Sa 1 lh wa al-Tur.luman , Beirut, al-Makshuf, 1964, 164 pp. 
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SAMIRA °AZZKM 

Works by Authoress 

1. Ashy a 1 ffaghlra . Beirut, al-°Ilm lil-Malayln, 1954. 

2. Al»Sa°a wa al-Tnsan . Beirut, al-Ahllya, 114 pp, 

3. Ka Qlftag Ukhra. Be irut, al-fall^a, i960, 198 pp. 

4. Al- ff lll al^K ablr. Beirut, al-Sharq al-Jadld, 1956. 
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HAH MOD AL-BADAWX 

Works by Author 

1. QAdhra* wa Wahsh . Cairo, Ruz al -Yusuf, 1963* 167 PP. 

2. Al-°Araba al-Akhfra . Cairo, Ruz al -Yusuf, 1961, 160 pp. 
3» Al-Dhl *ab al-Ja* l°a . Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 1964?, 156 pp. 

4. H adatha Dhata Layla . Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 1965* 119 PP. 

5. H aris al-Bustan . Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 196-, 160 pp. 

6 . Al- Jamal al-HazTn , Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 1962?, Ill pp. 

7. Layla fl al-^arlq . Cairo, Ruz al -Yusuf, 1962, 162 pp. 

8. KadPiat al-Ahlam. Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 1963 ?, 121 pp. 

9» Has a 1 al-Khamls . Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 1966 , 168 pp. 

10. Zawjat al-^ayyad , Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 196*, 133 PP» 
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HALttl barakAt 
• ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ 

Works by Author 

1. °Awdat al-ffi^lr 11a ai-Bah r. Beirut, al-Nahar, 1969 * 162 pp. 

2, Al-Qlmam al-Khadra , » 1956. 

9* Al-Samt wa al-Ma fr ar . Beirut, Majallat Shi°r, 1958,. 146 pp, 

4. Slttat Ayyam . Beirut, Majallat Shi°r, 1961, 232 pp. 
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BU? RUS AL-BUSTRNr 

Works by Author 

1. Sdab al-°Ara b, (leoture given in 1069 about the reasons for the 
deoline in lTtf rature ) • 

2. Da»irat al-Ma c arlf . 

3» Al-Hay<a al-I.1tlma^rya wa al-Muqabala bayna al-OAwtPld al-**ArabIya 
wa al-FaranJIya , (leoture given in 186$. then printed in ppT) 

4. Kashf al-Hi.1ab fl <>Ilm al-Hlsab, Beirut, 1848, 31? pp. 

5 * Kltab Qu t r al-Muh rt. Beirut, Lubnan, 1966, 2452 pp,, (1st printing, 
Beirut, 18$6) 

6, Huhlfr al-Muh It« 2 volumes, 18?0. 

7, Hag abTh al-Tallb fl Bahth al«Ma fr allb, Beirut, 1868, 361 pp, 

8, Mlftah al-Ml ff bah , Beirut, 1868, 361 pp, 

9» Qls sat Rublngun Kruzl (Robinson Crusoe) aw al-Tuhfa al-Bustar.Iya fl 
al-Aafar al-Kru 2 ly a. 

10, nawdat al-Ta.Ilr ft MabadH Mask al-Dafatlr . Beirut, 1851, 

11, Ta°irm a l-Hlsa 1 (leoture given on Deo, 14, 1849) 

12, Tarlkh Habulyun (Napoleon) al-Awwalt Imbara t ur Paransa , Beirut, 1868 

13* Tar J ana t al-Tawrat . 1848, (done Jointly Kith Dr, Bly Smith ', finishe 
by van bybk, known as the "Amerioan translation") 

14, Sfaarh Dfwan al-KutanabbE . Beirut, al-Surlya, i860, 382 pp. 



Book Studies on Author 



1, Pu‘ad al- Bust ant, Al-Rawa*! 0 ! al-Mu°alllm Bu t rus al-Buatant . Beirut, 
al-KathulTktya, 19«9» 44 ~pp. 



2. 



3 . 



TanbfhSt al-YazlJl °ala Muh ft al-Buetan f. edited by Salfm Sham°un an< 
Jlbran ai-Nuhaa, AlexandriaT ai-utn, 1933 1 100 pp. 



Al-Mu°allln Bu t rue al^Buetanl - Para wa Hxmtakhabat 
Afl ao al-^Xrab . by IKi'ad ATram al-Buatanl, Beirut, a 




Artloles about Author 



1, An£un Maw^ilt, *A1-Mu c allia Butrus al-Bustanf", Al-Makshuf » No, 161, 



2, Pu»ad al*Bustant, "Al-Ku c alllo Butrus al«Bu8tanrj Ta’thtruhu ft al-Nfi 
O al-CA^rfya", Rlealftt &l-3ftlam . Beirut, XI, p. 221. 
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2. (BUfRUS AL-BUSTXNI) 

Articles About Author (oont^d ) 

3. Al-Jlnan. XIV ( 1883 ) , pp. 289, 321, 33?. 

4. JirjT §afa, "Da»lrat Ka°arlf °Arabrya , <, Al^Kullfya . XVI, p. 393. 

5. JirjT Zaydan, "Butrus al-Bustanl, Ahad Arkan al-Nahda al-AkhTra fT 
Bllad al-Sham", al-Hllal . IV, P. 365, 

6. "Al-Mar£um al-Mu°alllm Bu^rus al-Bustanr” , Al-Muqta t af . VIII, p.l. 
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SALlM AL-BUST&NI 



Books by Author 

I* Tarlkh For arts a al-Hadlth , Beirut » 1884, 104 pp. 

2t Tarrkh Napoleott> Bonaparte fl Mlsr wa Surlya, Alexandria. 
W ' . ' 266 pp. ? ^ 

Works by Author (published in the newspaper Al-Jlnan) 

1. Al-Hlyam fT Jinan alfcSham . 18?0, 

2. Budur . 18?2, 

3. Asma 1 , 1873. 

4. Bint al-°A ^r. 1875. 

5. Patina . 1877. 

6. Salma . 1878-79. 

7* Saniya . 1882-84. 

8, Zanublyg. Mallkat Tadmur . 1871’, 

9. Al-Hlyam fl Putuh al-Sham . 1874, 



Translated Works (published in Al-Jlnan) (around 1875-76) 

1. Al-Oharam Ha al-Ikhtlra 0 . 

2, Al-^axa°lQ . 

3* Al-flubb al-DaUm . 

4 . MSdha Ba»at Miss ?Drankton ? 

5. Al^SaM f l al-Nah s. 

6. ?JlrjInah ? 

7. H uln al-Mu ^ awyar . 

8. Sana al-Afa c r . 

9. Slrr al-ftubb. 

10. H fla Oharaafya . 

11. B lkayat al-Qharaa . 

0 1^* 2ft* iaWohn Carver. 
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SULAIMXN AL-BUSTANI 



Works by Author 

1. llyadhat Humlrus, Cairo, 1904 , 1260 pp, 

2. °lbra wa Dhlkra aw al-Dawla al-°Uthm5nIya qabla al-Dustur wa ba°dahu , 
Cairo, 1908. 

3. Al-Da 1 wa al-Shifg* , Cairo, al-°Arab, 1930, 16 pp, 

4. T arloat al-Ikhtlz5l al-°Arabr . (an abridged version of it is found in 
the 9th volume of Da*lrai al-Ma°5rlf under the title "Stlnughraf lya" ) 

5. Contributions to the preparation of the 10th and 11th volumes of the 
Bustanrs 1 Dgjirat al-Ma°arlf. 



Book Studies on the Author 

1, Al-Badawl al-Mulaththam, Al-Bustanl wa llyadhat Hiunlrfis . Cairo, 
al-Ma°arif , 1963. 224 pp. 

2, Fu'ad al-Bustanr, Sulayman al-Bustanl (Prom al-Rawa'i 0 , Nos. 44-46) 

3. JurJ Gharlb, Sulayman al-BustanI fl Muqaddimat al-llyadha . Beirut, 
al-Thaqafa, 1966, 10 3 pp. 

4. Jurjl Baz, Sulayman al-Bustanr - ftayatu.hu . Beirut, $adir, 20 pp. 

5. Mlkha'Il § us ay a, Sulayman al-Bustanl - Ra'ld al-Bahth al-Adabl wa 
al-Naqd al-ffadlth . Beirut. al-Sharo al-Jadl'd. l9oot ' 1^3 PP • 

6, Najlb Mitrl al-Bustanr, Hadfyat al-llyadha (book of oolleotad artioles 
magazines, authors and poets, and then dedidatedto the translator of 
the Iliad) . 



Artioles about the Author 

1. Al-Ab KhalTl Addah, "llyadhat Hualrusi Nubdha f T Ta c rlbiha al-Hadlth", 
Al-Hashrlo . 1904. VII, pp. 865, 911. 1118, 1138. 

2. Al-Ab Narsis Sa'ighiyan, "Imra'at Sulayman al-Bustanr Ka Usratuha", 
Ha.lallat al-yurrfya . (Baghdad), II, p. 452. 

3. "Xl al-Bustanl", Al-Haahrlo . V. 12, p. 929. 

4. Pu'ad Afraa al-Bustanr, "Sulayman al-Bustanr t al-RaJul al-Siyasa, 
Rajul al-oiia wa al-Adab", Al-Mashrlo . 1925. XXXII, pp. ??8, 824, 908. 

5. "Al-Ihtifal ft al-Qahira bi-NutarJim al-llyadha", Al-Huota fraf . 

No, 2y, p, 6l0 • 



6. c l8a Iskandar a5 -Ma^luf , "Al-°Allama Sulayman al-Bustant", MaJallat 

al-KaJma 0 . V, p. 249. 

lbran Khalil Jibran, "Sulayman al-Bustanl", Al-Hayat al-Jadtda . V.3. 
* 422. 



2. (SULAIMXN AL-BUSTXnI) 



Articles about Author (oont»d ) 

8. Ma.lallat SlrkYs . No. 14. 

9. "Al-Marhum Sulayman al-BustanY", Al-Mar»a al-JadYda . X, p. 383* 

10. MYkha‘Yl Suwaya, »Sha°lrYyat al-3ustanY fl Ta°rlb al-Ilyadha", Al-Ta 
No. 2, p. 7 i No. 3, p.16. 

11. Al-Muqta fr af . v. 6 ?, p. 24l, 

12. Al-Hu ^ avmar . No. 35* 

13. NasYm Nasr, "Sulayman al-BustanY, Qa'ld al-TalY°a fY al-adab al-°Ara 
al-^adYtfi" , Al-Adib . X, No. 11, 1951. p. 5. 

14. Philip $lttY, "MaqayYs al-^ayat", Al-HllSl . No. 34, p. 152. 

15. "flft'y ?DarYnY Khashaba? fY Tar Jama t al-Ilyadha", Al-Rlsala . VII, p. 

16. "Al-StYnughraf iya aw °Ilm al-Ikhtlzal wa TarYqat fiulayman al-BustanY 
Al-Muqta fraf. XXII, p. 94. 

1?. "Sulayman al-BustanY", Al-°Irfan. v. 10, p. 1041, 

18. "Sulayman al-BustanY", Al-Khldr . V. 6, p. 572. 

19. "Sulayman al-BustanY", Al-Mashrlo . v. 12, p. 929. 

20. "Sulayman al-BustanY fY Rltha* al-Udaba' Lahu.", Al-Mawrld al-SafY . 

XI, p, 49, (qa^Ydas by Abu MadY, KhalYl Ka^ran and flallm fftamfts?) 

21. "Sulayman al-BustanY fY Maqarrlhi al-AkhYr", Al-Khldr . VII, p. 4<J» 
(qasYdas by IlYya Abu MadY, RashYd Nakhla and Kfialll Majran) 

22. "Tarjamat Ilyadhat HumYrus lla al-SuryanYya °ala fad fThawafYl al-Rai 
Al-Mashrlo , I, 1898, p. 100?, 

23. Al-2ahra (Hayfa), v. 5, pp» 89-101 
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s alSh dhuhnT 

Wsr ks by Author 

1. S afahat Mafrwlya . Cairo, Al-Qawmiya, 1963, 185 PP» 

2. Shari 0 al-Dhlkrlyat wa Ql ^afr Ukhra . Cairo, 1961?, 9^ PP» 

3. Yaqzat Ruh , Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 1964?, 169 pp. 

Book Studies on Author 

1, Samir Wahbl, S al ah al-Dln Dhuhnl fl Dhlkrahu al-°Ashlra , Cairo, 
SI Jill al-OArat>7T$63, io6 pp. 
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ZAYNAB FAWWAZ 

Works by Authoress 

1. Al-Hawa wa al-Wafa 1 . Cairo, 18 92. (4-aot play) 

2. H usn (possibly "Hasan") al-°Awaqlb aw Ghadat al-Zahra . Cairo, 1895. 

3. Kltab al^Durr al-Manthur fT Tabaqat Rabbat al-Khudur . Cairo (Bulaq) , 

al -Kubra al-Amlrrya, 1896, 5*>2 pp, ~ 

4. Al-Mallk Qurush aw Malik al-Furs . Cairo, 1905* 

5. Al-Rasa 1 11 al -Zaynablya . Cairo, al-Mutawasslta, 1905?. 218 pp, 
Manuscript Works 

1 . Al-Durr al-Nadld fT Ma«athlr al-Mallk al-Hamld . 

2 . Madarlk al-Kamal fl Tara ,11m al-Bl.lal . 

3. a large collection of poetry. 
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H USAYN FAWZl 

Works by Author 

1 » Slndlbad fl Rlhlat al-Hayat . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1968 
2 » Slndlba d 11 a al-Gharb . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1967, 294 pp, 

Slndlbad Mlsr, Jawl at f T Rlhab al-Tarikh i Cairo, al-Ma c arif, 1961 , 397 pp 
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MUHAMMAD PAR ID ABtJ HAD ID 

— " ■■■ ■ — — I ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Works by Author 

1. Abu al -Fa war is, °Antara I bn Shaddad . Cairo, al-M&^arif, 1954, 183 PP* 
(later printing - 1961) 

2, °&lam Juh a, Cairo, al-Ma c arlf, 1963 * 189 pp* 

3. Ana al-Sha°b , Cairo, al-Ma c arlf, 1962, 381 pp« 

4, Azhar al-Shawk , (2nd printing) Cairo, Lajnat al-Ta’lTf, 1961, 284 pp, 

5* Purus al-Jughraflya 11-Talabat al-Sana al-Rabl°a al-ThanawTya , Cairo, 
al -Ra^manly a , 1925 * 206 pp, (written jointly with Muhammad Thabi t ) 

6, c I s amr.yun °U z ama«D3ln al -Sharp wa al-Gharb , Cairo, al-Hllal, 195^* 258 
( Supervised by Muhammad Farid Abu Hadtd) 

7, Al-Jughraflya al-Hadftha . Cairo, al-I°timad, 

8, Ma°a al-Zaman . Cairo, al-Ma c arlf wa Maktabatuha, 1945, 190 pp, 

9, Makblth, C a iro, al-Ma°arif, 1959, 258 pp, 

10, Al-Malik al-DalTl Imru' al-Qays, (4th printing) Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 196 
193 PP, * 

11, Al-Muhalhll, Sayyld Rabl c a , Cairo, Lajnat al-Ta f l!f, 1961, 183 pp, 

12, Rlsalat al -Salem wa al-Ta h rlr , Cairo, al-Idara al-- c Smma lli-Thaqafa 
al-Islamfya bil- Azhar, 19^,19 pp. (lecture) 

13, STrat al -Sayyld °Umar Makram . Cairo, Lajnat al-Ta*irf, 1937, 219 PP* 

14, Ummatuna al- e Arab!ya , Cairo, al-Ma c arif, 1961 , 325 PP* 

15* Al-Wl c a» al-Marmarf , Cairo, al-Ma c arif, 1958, 333 PP* 

16, Zanublya, Mallkat Tadmur, Cairo, al-Nahda al-Misrlya, 1941, 355 PP* 
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MUHAMMAD HUSAYN HAIKAL 
— • ■ » ■ — 

Works by Author 

1. °Ashrat Avyam fl al-Sudan . Cairo, al-°Asrrya, 192?, 218 pp. 

2. Bayn al-Khllafa wa al-Mulk, °Uthman bln °Affan . Cairo, al-Nahda 
al-Misrlya, 1964, 150 pp. 

3. Din Mi s r al- c &nm, 1912. (in French) 

4. Al-Faruq °Umar , Cairo, Misr, 1945, 2 volumes; latest printing - Cairo, 
al-Nahda al«Misrrya, 1963* 2 volumes. 

5. FT Awqat al-Faragh, (2nd printing) Cairo, al-Nahda al-Misrlya, 1968, 

3HTTp7” 

6. Fl Manzll al-Wa hy. Cairo, Dar al-Kutub al-Misrlya, 1937* 672 pp; 
latest printing'- Cairo, al-Nahda al-MisrlyaJ 1967* 7 07 pp. 

7. Hakadha Khullqtu , (3rd printing) Cairo, al-Nahda al-Misrlya, 1968, 385 pp. 

8. H ayat Muhammad. Cairo, Dar al-Kutub al^-MlsrTya, 1939* 607 PP.; latest 
printing’- Cairo, al-Nah(J.a al-Mifrrya, 1963* 634 pp. 

9. Al-Imam wa al-Ma°rifa wa al-Palsaff. , Cairo, al-Nahda al-Misrlya, 1964, 

168 pp. 

10. Al-Imbara t urlya al-Islamlya wa al-Amakln al-Muqaddasa , Cairo, al-Hilal, 
1961?, l52 pp . 

11. Jean Jacques Rousseau. Hayatuhu wa Kutubuhu , (2nd printing), Cairo, 
al-Nahda al-Misrtya, 1965* 356 pp. 

12. Mudhakklrat fl al-Slyasa al-Mi s rlya , Cairo, al-Nahda al-Misrlya, 

1951-3* 2 volumes, 

13* Al-Sharq al-Jadld , Cairo, al-Nahda al-Misrlya, 1963* 29 7 PP. 

14. Al- S lddlg abu Bakr , (2nd printing) Cairo, Misr, 1943* 437 PP*i latest 
printing - Cairo, al-Nah^a al-Mlsrlya, 1964, *410 pp. 

15. Tara ,11m Ml s rlya wa Gharbrya , (1st printing) 1929; 2nd printing - 1954. 
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(translated from Arabic by A.R. Perris and Martin Wolf) 

37i A Tear and A Smile . London, W, Helnemann, 1950, 1?2 pp. (translated 
from Arablo by H.M, N ah mad) 

38i Te ars and Laughter . New York, Philosophical Library, 1946, 111 pp. 
Translated from Arabic by A.R. Perris and Martin Wolf) 

39» The Wanderer . Knopf, 2932. 

40. Yasu c lbn al-Insan . Cairo, al- ? Asr!ya, 1932, 244 pp, (translated from 
English by AnjunTu8 Bashir) 
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3. (jibrAn khalIl jibrAn) 

Book Studies on Author 

1. Amin Khalld, Muh awalat fl Pars Jlbran . Beirut* al-KathulIklya, 1933* 
3.08 pp. 

2. Amin al-Rlhanl, Dhikra Jlbran . Beirut* Sadlr, 1932* 11 pp. 

3. Antun Gha^tas Karam, Muhad arSt fl Jlbran Khalil Jlbran, Slratuhu 
wa Takwlnuhu al»ThaQa7T_wa Mu'allafatuhu al^ArabYya. Cairo* Arab 
League* Ma°had al-Dirasat al-^Arablya al-°Aliya, 196^* 158 pp. 

4. Demid Sulaloan Babal, Jabra'Il al-Sha°lr . Mosul* 1945* 

5. Jamil Jabar* Mayy wa Jlbran . Beirut* Dar al-Makshuf, 1950. 

6. Khalil gawl, Khalil Glbram HlsBaokground. Charaoter and Works . 
Beirut, American U. of Beirut, 196 3 *3^1 pp* 

7. Mlkha'Il Nu°ayma* Khalil Glbram A Biography . New York* Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1950, 267 PP* 

8. Mlkha'Il Nu°ayoa, Jlbran Khalil Jlbran, H ayatuhu, Ma^tubu, Adabuhu , 
Fannuhu . (5th printing), Beirut* §adir, i9o4* 323 PP* 

9. Shukr Allah ?al-Jarr?, NabI :0rfallsv, Brazil* al-Andalus al-Jadlda, 

1939. ~ 

10. Muhyl al-Dln Rida, FI Maw t ln Jlbran Khalil Jlbran . Cairo, al-TIJarlya 
al-gadltha, 195^. ppT 

11. Yusuf al-Huwayylk, Dhlkrlyat aa°a Jlbran. Baris 1909-1910 . Beirut, 
al-Ahad, I957, 222 pp. 



MUST ATS K*MIL 



Works by Author 

1 . Ml sr Ha al-I h tllSl al-InklTz! Ha Ma.1mu°at A c mal r . .Muddat °&mm Wa h id , 

Mayu 1895 « ftayu 1896 . Cairo, al-QArab, 1895, 192 pp. ' ' ”** 

2 . S afa h St Ma t wrya min Tarlkhal-Za^rm Mu st afa Kamil. RasS* 11 Jadlda 
Il-Muf^ a7a* Kamil min 8 Yunyu lff55 11& FaSraylr~Tg96 . Cairo, al-An J lu 
al-Mifrlya, 1962, 93 pp. (edited by Muhammad Anfs) 

3 . Egyptlan-Frenoh Letters Addressed to Madame Juliette Adam* lr95-1908, 
Cairo, The Mousiafa Kamelschool, 190$, 351 pp. 1 

4. Al-Mas»ala al-Sharqfya . Cairo, al-Xdab, 1898, 352 pp. 

5. A1 »Shams al-Mushvlqa . Cairo, al-Llwa 1 , 1904, 220 pp. 

6 . Dlfa° Qan BllSdlhl , al-Llwa* , Cairo, 1906, 124 pp. 



Book Studies on Author 

1. °Abd al-Latlf Hamza, Adab al-Maoala al-S uh uf!ya ft Ml a r, V. Mu stafa 
Kamil . Cairo, al-Jaml^Iyln, 195*, 264 ppT 

2. °Abd a 1 -Rahman al-Rafl^!, Must afa Kamil Basha. Ba°lth al- ff araka 
al-Wa t anfya , Cairo, 1939» 5$0 pp. (4th printing - Cairo, al-Nahda 
al-MigrTya, 528 pp. 1962) 

3. Ahmad Rashad, Mustafa Kamil, Hayatuhu Ha Klfahuhu, Cairo. al-Sa°ada, 

l5>58, 307 pp. 

4. °Al! Fahmr Kamil, Must afa Kamil Basha f! 34 RabT^an , Cairo, al-Llna*, 
1908-1911* 3 volumes t9 parts) 

5* Path! Rinnan, Hug^ afa Kamil . 

6 . Muhammad Thablt Bandar!, 2a°!m al-Nah da. Mu staf a Kamil . Cairo, al-Jaml f/ a 
al«*Ml$r!ya al-^adltha . 




8 . Mugfr afa Kamil Basha Ha A'maluhu . Cairo, 1908, al-Hllal. 



OHASS&N KANAFSMf 



Works by Author 

1. Al-Adab al-Fllas t lnl al-Muqawlm min 1948 11a 1968 , Beirut, al-Dlrasat 
al-Fllas£lnlya. 

2. Adab al-Muqawaaa fT Fllas t iTn al-Muhtalla, 1948-1966 , Beirut, al-Idab, 

1966, 144 pp. 

3. c A»ld 11a Hayfa, Beirut, al-°Awda, 1970, 91 PP» (novel) 

4. °Alam Laysa Lana . Beirut, al-Jal^a (stories) 

5. °An al-Ri.lal Ha al-Banadlq , Beirut, al-Xdab, 1968, 140 pp. (stories) 

6. Ard al-Burtuqal al-KazIn, Beirut, al-Fa)r al-Jadld, 1963 * 12? pp. (storler 

7. Al-Bab t Beirut, al-'Jal^a (play) 

8. Ff al-Adab al-Sahyunf, Beirut, al-Tahrrr al-Filas^rnlya - Markaz 
al-Abhath, 1$6?» 166 pp. 

9. Ma Tabaqoa LaRum , Beirut, al-£air°a, 1966. 79 pp, (novel) 

10. Mawt SarTr Raom 12 . Beirut, Munayaana, 205 PP* (stories) 

11. RllSl fl al -Shams . Beirut. al-fall 0 a, 1963 . 106 pp. (novel) 

12. Umm Sa°d . Beirut, al-°Awda, (stories) 
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°ABD AL-RAHMAN AL-KAW&KIBT 



Works by Author 

1. Umm al-Qura . Cairo, al-Taqaddum, 19“, 148 pp. 

2, T aba * 1 s al-Istlodad wa Masarl 0 al-Istl c bad , Cairo, al-TawfTq, 184 pp. 



Book Studies on Author 

1, c Abbas Mahmud aJ- c Aqqad, Al~Ra hh ala "Ha?* " °Abd al~Ra h man al-Kawaklbl , 

Cairo, Ai-fiajl. 15 al-A-la, i9^, *'S3 ~PpT * “ 

2, Ibrahim Rlf®at, Al^Tha 1 lr al- c Arab! c Abd al-Ra h man al-Kawaklbl . Cairo, 
al-Qawmlya, 1962^,41 pp, 

3» MaJallat al- H adl th, Sept ,-Octr, , 195Z* (special Issue about al-Kawaklbl 
with contributions by various authors) 

4, Muhammad Ahmad Khalaf Allah, Al-KawaklbT, Rayatuhu wa Atharuhu, Cairo, 

al-°Arab, 1956 , l44 pp. 

5, Norbert Taplero, Les Idees Reformlstes d»al-Kawaklbl . Paris, Les 
Editions Arabes, T^f^i 111 pp, 

6, United Arab Republtc, Mahrajan °Abd al-Rahman al-Kawaklbl, Cairo, 

A1 -Majlis al-A^la, 196JT7TFJ” pp. "" * 
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°ABD AL-RAHMSN AL-KHAMlSl 

Works by Author 

1. Afr mad Klshkish , Cairo* Ruz al-Yusuf, 1961 , 134 PP* (short stories) 

2. Alf Layla Jadlda . Cairo, Ruz al-Yusuf, 196-, 25? pp. 

3. Al-A°maq, Cairo, no date, 

4. Ashwaq Insan . (poetry) 

5. Dima* La TaJlff , (stories) 

6. Al-Fann Alladhl Nurfduhu, Cairo. Al-Mlfrlya, 1966, 182 pp* 

?. H asan wa Na^Tma , (story written for radio presentation) 

8, La Ya Ayzanhawar (Eisenhower), (written Jointly with Fathl Kamil) 

9, Lan Namut, (stories) 

10, ?Manakhullya? .. (dialogues and opinions about art) 

11, Al-Mukaflhunq (series of biographies) 

12, Qum ^ an al-Dam , (stories) 

13* RlyS i al-Nfran, (stories) 

14, S ayhat al-Sha°b . (stories) 

15. Yawaryat MaJnun, (translated stories) 
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NAJlB MAHFUZ 
■ " ■ ■ ■ * — • 

Works by Author 

1. °Abath al-Aqdar . Cairo, Misr, 196??, 257 pp. 

2. Awl ad Haratlna . Beirut, al-Xdab, 1967 , 552 pp. 

3. Bayn al-Qa f rayn . Cairo, Mifr, i960?, 578 pp* 

4. Bayt Sayyi 1 al-Sum°a . Cairo, Mifr, 1965* 267 pp. (short stories) 

5* Bidaya wa Nihaya . Cairo, Mifr, 1965?, 382 pp. 

5. Dunya Allah . Cairo, Mifr, 1963* 26l pp. (short stories) 

7. Hams al-Junun . Cairo, Mifr, 1967?# 317 PP* 

8. Khan al-Khalllf . (6th printing) Cairo, Mifr, 1965* 275 PP* 

9. Kifa h yrba. Cairo, Mifr, 1965, 259 pp. 

10. Al-Li gf wa ai-Kilab . Cairo, Mifr, 1961?, 175 PP* 

11. Midaq Alley . Beirut, Khayats, 1966, 319 PP* (translated from the Arabic 
by Trevor Le Gassick) 

12. Miramar . Cairo, Misr, 1967* 279 pp. 

13. Al-Qahira al-Jadlda . Cairo, Misr, 1965* 214 pp. 

14. Qa f r al-Shawo . Cairo, Mifr, 19577* 464 pp. 

15. HadubTs, Cairo, Mifr, 1964, 218 pp. 

16. Al-Sarab . (5th printing), Cairo, Mifr, 1967* 367 PP* 

1?. Al-Shah hadh. Cairo, Mifr, 1965. 191 PP* 

18. Al-SukkarEya . (4th printing), Cairo, Mifr, 1962, 395 pp. 

19. Al^Suaman wa al-Kharff . Cairo, Mifr, 1962, 198 pp. 

20. T aht al-Mi f alls . Cairo, Mifr, 1967* 321 pp. (short stories and one-act 

21. Al* y arl<i , Cairo, Mifr, 1964, 185 PP* 

22. Tharthara fawg al-Nll . Cairo, Mifr, 1965* 201 pp. 

23* Zuqao al-Midaqq . Cairo, Mifr, 1966?, 313 PP* 
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2o (NAJlB MAHFUZ) 

Book Studies on Author 

1. Chair Shukrl, Al»MuntamI: Dlrasa fT Adab NajTb Mahfuz, Cairo. al-Zar 
1964, 354 pp. 

2. Al-Hilal . Peb, , 19?0. (special issue about Najlb Mahfuz) 

3. Nabll Raghib, Qad Tyat al-Shakl al-FannT °lnd NajTb Mahfu z i Dlrasa 

TahlTirya li-Usulina al-Fikrlya wa al -Jamal I'ya, Cairo I al-katlb 
al-^ArabTT T^?73U PP. 
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MUST AFA AL-KANFALUT l 



Works by Author 

1 i Al- c Abarat , Cairo, 1915* 159 pp. (2nd printing - Cairo, al-Tijarlya 
al-Kubra, 1965* 159 pp.) 

2, Al-Adablyat al-°A s rIya , Cairo, Muhammad °AtIya, 143 pp, 

(articles written"by author and collected fcy Muhammad Zakr al-Dln) 

3* Al-FadXla aw Paul wa Vlrglnle (translation of Paul et Vlrglnle by 
Be r nardine de St, Pierre) 

4, Ff Sabll al-Taj , Damascus, Muhammad ?al~Mahayinr? , 1955* 80 pp, 

(1st printing - Cairo, 1922, il6 pp.) (translation of Pour La Couronne 
by Francois Qoppee) 

5, Al-Intlqam, Cairo, 1923* 32 pp, (translation of La Vengeance ) 

6, Kallmat al-Manf'alu tr, Damascus, al-Hadara, 1955* 88 pp, 

(edited by Riyad al-HalabT) ’ * 

7, Majdulln aw tah t Z llal al-Zayzafun , Damascus, Karam, 1955* 159 pp. 
(translation of* Sous J,.e Tllleul by Alphonse Karr) 

8, Mukhtarat al-Manfalu t.r, Cairo, al-Istiqama, 1937* 286 pp, 

(4-th printing - Cairo, al-Tijarlya al-Kubra) 

9* Al-Na % arat , Cairo, al-TiJarlya al-Kubra, 19^3* 3 volumes (1st printing 
Cairo; - al-Hilal, 1920-19 2-7) 

10, Al-Sha°lr aw Cyrano de Bergerac , (translation of Cyrano de Bergerac b y 
Edmon3~Rostana) 



Book Studies on Autho r 

1, Al-Manahll , Beirut, Sadlr, Nos, 31-32, 

2, Muhammad Zakr al-Dln, Al-Manfalu t l, flayatuhu wa Aqw a 1 al-Kuttab wa 
al-ShuQara* ffiil , Cairo, Muhammad c/.fcfya, 19^2* 15’ 
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ibrRhTm al-mSzinI 

Works by Author 

1. Ahadlth al-Mazinl, bl-Munasabat Dhikra Wafatlhl , Cairo, 1961, 200 pp. 

m*m 0 . ■ — ~ il«i ^ ^ ^ 

2. °A1-Mashl . Cairo, Misr wa Mataba c atuha, 10? pp. (collection of stories) 

3. Aga sis , (written, together with Ibrahim al-Misrl, Salah al-Dln ?DhlhnI?, 
Muhammad FathI Abu al-Fadl and Mahmud TaymurJ, Cairo, Misr, 1944, 136 p; 

• poo * 

4. ^Awd c ala Bad’ wa Hukm al-Ta c a, (latest printing) Cairo, al-Qawmlya, 
1963, 132 PP. "* 

5. Bashshar bln Burd . _Calro.. Ihya' al-Kutub al- c Arab!ya, 1944, 133 PP* 

Tin the series A°iam al-Islam ) 

6» Dlwan al-Mazlnl, (introduction by °Abbas Mahmud al“ C Aqqad) , Cairo, 

(1st volume) , al-Busfur, 1913, (2nd volume) 191? • 

?. A1 -Dlwan . (together with c Abbas Mahmud al- c Aqqad), Cairo. 

8. Dlwan al-Mazlnl , (edited by Mahmud c Imad) , Cairo, 1961, 286 pp. 

9. FT &1-Tarlq » Cairo, al-Nahda al-Misrlya, 1937, 415 PP* 

10. Gharlzat al-rtar'a aw Hukm al-Ta°a t Cairo, Jar Id at al-Sabah, 80 pp. 

11. Hisad al-H&shlm. Cairo. al- c Asr!ya, 1925, 431 pp. 

12 r Ibrahim al-Katlb , Cairo, Dar al-T&raqql, 1931, 37^ PP* 

13. Ibrahim al-Thanl . Cairo, al-Ha°arif, 1943, 221 pp. 

14. Khuyu t- al -°Ankabut , Cairo, °Isa al-Babl al-Halabl, 1935, 456 pp. 

15. Hfdu wa Shurakahu , Cairo, ai-Nahar, 1943, 168 pp. 

16. Min al-Nafldha wa Suwar min al- H ayat . Cairo, al-Qawmlya, 1961, 158 pp. 
1?. Mukhtarat min Adab al-Mazlnl , Cairo, al-Qawmlya, 1961, 226 pp. 

18. Qabd al-Blh . Cairo, al-°Afr!ya, 1927, 222 pp. (contains about 20 essays) 

19. fllh lat al-HIJag , Cairo, Fu’ad, 1929, 166 pp, 

20. S unduq al -Dunya , Cairo, a'l-Taraqal, 1929, 320 pp. 

(later printing - Al-Qawmlya, i960, 182 pp.) 

21. Al-Sharlda . Cairo, (story by John Galsworthy translated by author Into 
Arabic) 

22. Al-Shl°r, Ghayatuhu wa Wass^ltuhu . Cairo, al-Busfur, 1915, 44 pp. 

23. Shl c r Hafi z, Cairo, al-Busfur, 1915, 60 pp. 

ERIC 
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2. (IBRJHIM AL-MXZINT) 



Works by Author (oont’d ) 

24. Al-Slyasa al-Ml s rlya wa al-Inqllab al-PustuiT . (together with Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal, and Muhammad ° Abdullah u Inain) , Cairo, al-SlyasTyaJ 1931 » 
136 PP. 

25. Thalathat Rl.lal wa Imrata , Cairo, Mlsr, 1943* l6l pp. 



Studies on Author 

1. Muhammad Mandur, Ibrahrm al-Mazlnl . Cairo, Arab League, Ma°had 
al-Dlrasat al-°Arablya al-°Jllya, 195^* ^7 PP* (series of lectures) 

2. Mustafa Nasif, Ramz al-Tlfl. Dlrasa f£ Adab al-Mazlnl . Cairo, al-Qawmlya 
1965. 328 pp. 

3* Ni°mat Ahmad Fu’ad, Al°»MazlnI al-Nathlr , Cairo, 1951 (MA thesis from 
U. of Cairo, published in Cairo In 1954) • 

4. Ni 0 mat Ahmad Fu'ad, Adab al-Mazlni . Cairo, Al-KhanjT, 1961 , 366 pp. 

(2nd printing) 
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ibrShTm AL-MIS RT 

Works by Author- 

1 . Al-Adab al-HadTth . 

2. Al-Adab al-Sayy » Cairo, al- c Usur, 1930, 251 pp. 

3. c 5lam aL-Ghara*lz wa al-Ahlam . Cairo, 1962, 159 pp. (short stories) 

4. Al-Bab al-DhahabE, Ma.jmu°a min Ql 3as al-Wljdan wa al- c 5t lfa, Cairo, 
al~Qawmfya, 3 96.3? » 1$0 PP* 

5 0 Al-Flkr wa ar~ c Siajn . 

6. Al-H ubb c inA ShahTrat al-Nlsa *. Cairo, al-Hilal, 196“. 218 pp, 

7o Al-Insan wa al-Qadar, Cairo, Ruz al -Yusuf, 162 pp. 

8 . Ka 1 s al-Hayat, Ma.1mu g at~ Ql sa s Ta h UlI . Cairo, al-Qawmrya , 

9. Khalldgn fl al-Wat an, Cairo, al-Ma c arlf, 1966, 158 pp. 

10. Qalb °Adhra* . Cairo, al-Ma c arl/ , 1962, 128 pp. 

11. Qulub al-Khalldrn. Cairo, al-Ma°arif , 144* pp. 

12. S avft awn . 

13. S ira 0 al-Ruh wa al-Jasad . Cairo, Rfo al-Yusuf, 1961, 159 pp. 

14. S ira 0 ma c a al-Ha& I , Majaufamin Qlsa s al-Wljdan wa al~ c 5 tlfa, Cairo, 
ai^i^tr&'al-^Aratr, 1967 , 238 pp. 

15* S uwar min al-Insan, Majmugat Ql sa s Ta h lTlf , Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 
i 9^7 ’227 pp. ' 

16. Tarlkh al-ffubb wa Rasl^lluhu al-Khallda , Cairo, al-Hllal, 1963. 202 pp 

17. AL-Untha al~Khallda, Hajmu c a min al -Ql sas al-TahiriTya, Cairo, al-Hana, 
T3'6~p'po 
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Wa h y al- c A sr, Cairo, al-Hilal, no date, 207 pp 
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°ALI MUBARAK SASHA 

Works by Author 

1. .°Alam al-Dln . Alexandria, Jarldat al-Mahrusa, 1882, 4v., 1490 pp* 

2, Al-Khu tat al-Tawflqlya al-Jadlda 11-Ml sr. Cairo, al-Kubra, 1888, 20 v, 

3. H aqa'lq al-Akhbar fl Aw s af al-Blhar , 

4, Khawass al-A°dad. 

— 9 0 — — ’ 

5. Nakhbat al-Flkr fl Nil Misr. 

6, Tadhklrat al -Huh and Is In . 

7 . Tagrlb al-Handasa . 

8, Jughraflyat Ml sr. 

9. Al-Mlzan fl al-Agylsa wa al-Makayll wa al~Ai}zan . 

10, Khula s at Tarlkh al-°Arab . (supervision of translation of this work by 
the French Orientalist Louis Pierre Sedillot into Arabic), 

Book Studies on Author 

1, Husayn FawzI al-NaJJai, °AlI Mubarak . Cairo, al-Katib al-°Arabl, 

196?, 199 PP. 

2, Mahmud al-SharqawI, °AlI Mubarak. Hayatuhu wa Da°watuhu wa Xtharuhu . 

Cairo, al-AnJl^al-Mlsrlya, 1962, §26 pp. “ 

3, Muhammad °Abd al -Karim, °AlI Mubarak. Hayatuhu wa Ma^thlruhu , Cairo, 
al-Risala, 196-, 134 pp. 
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SALIMA MOSg 



Works by Author 

I* Al-Adab lll-Sha°b , Cairo, al-AnJlu al-Mlsrlya, 19^6, 216 pp. 
later printing - Cairo, al-KhanjT, 196l,*20? pp, 

2, Ah adrth 11a al-Shabab , (2nd printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1963, 206 pp 

3# °AqlI wa °Aqluka , (2nd printing), Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1964, 327 pp, 

4, Asrar al-Mafs , (4th printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1964, 162 pp, 

5# Al->Balagha al"°A s i , rya wa al-Lugha al~°ArabIya . (4th printing) , Cairo, 
Salama Musa, 1964, 190 pp, 

6, The Education of Salama Musa , Leiden, E,J. Brill, 1961, 267 pp, (tran- 
slatlon by L,0, Shuman of Tarblyat Salama Musa ) 

7, Fl al°Hubb wa al-Hayat , Beirut, al-Ma°arlf, 196-, 256 pp, 

8, Fl al-Hayat wa al-Adab , (4th printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1961, 

179 PP*. 

9, Ghandr wa al-Haraka al-Hlndlya . (2nd printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 

1962, 139 pp.* 

10, He^ula 1 °AllamunI . (3rd printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1965» 280 pp. 

11, H arakat al-Flkr wa Ab t aluhl fl al-Tarlkh , (3rd printing) .Beirut , al-°Il: 
111-Malayfri, 1961, 22^ pp . 

12, Al-^Ishtlraklya , (2nd printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1962, 30 pp. 

13* Judhur al-Istlraklya, Beirut, Dar al-TalI c a, 1964, 208 pp. (by Salama 
Musa and Nlqula Haddad) . 

14. Ma Hlya al-Nah da, (1st printing), Beirut, al-MaCarif, 1962, 1.44 pp. 

15* Maqalat Mamnu°a . (2nd printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1963# 185 PP# 

16. Al-Mar'a Laysat Lu c bat al°Ra.1ul , Cairo, Salama Musa, 196-, l4l pp. 

17# Masha°ll al-Tarlq 111-Shabab . (2nd printing), Beirut, Dar al-°Ilm, 

1962, 159 ppl 

18. Muhawalat . (2nd printing), Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1963# 239 PP# 

19# Mukhtarat Salama Musa . (2nd printing), Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1963# 325 PP« 
(essays) ~~~ 

20. Al-Shakh s Tyat al-Na,11°a . (5th printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1965# 

212 pp. 




Al°S lh afa ... H l rfa wa Rlsala . 
19^5, *123 PP. *“ 



(1st printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 
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2. (SALSMA MUSS) 

Works by Author ( contact ) 

22. Tarblyat Salama Musa . Cairo, al-KhanJI, 1962, 304 PP* 

23. T arlq al-Ma.1d 111-Shabab . (4th printing), Cairo, al-KhanJI, 1964, 231 pp. 

24. Al-Tathqlf al-Dhatr aw Kayfa Nurabbl Anfusana . (6th printing), Cairo, 
al-Khanjr,, 1964, 258 pp. 



Additional Works by Author 

1. Muqaddlmat al-?5ubarman ? . Dar al-Hllal, 1910# 

2. Nushu 1 Flkrat- Allah . al-Akhbar. 1912. 

3* Al-JarTma wa al-QIqab 11 -Dostoyevsky , (translation), Jlrjls FTlutha'us, 
1913. 

4. Al-Mustaqbal . (weekly, 16 issues appeared), al-Shaykh Yusuf al-Khazin, 
191^ 

5. Ashhar al-Khutub wa Mashahlr al-Khu t aba» . al-Hllal, 1924. 

6. Ashhar ftA sas al-Hubb al-Tar?khIya . al-Hllal. 1925. 

7 . Ah lam al-fralsafa *. “al-Hllal, 19267 

8. Hurrlyat al-Flkr wa Tarlkh Abtallha, al-Hllal. 1927. 

9. Al-OAol al-Ba^ln . al-Hllal. 1$27 . 

10. Tarlkh al-Funun wa Ashhar al-Suwar , al^gilal, 1927. 

11. Al-Yawm wa al-Ghad . al-QAsrlya. 1928. 

12. Na y arlyat al-Ta t awwur wa A s l al-Insan . al- c Asrrya, 1928. 

13. Al-MaJalla al-Jadlda. (monthly and weekly. 1^29-30, 1931-32), al-MaJalla 
al-Jaalda. 

14. Al-Ml srl (and other weeklies from 1930 to 1933). al-MaJalla al-Jadlda. 

15. Qlsas Mukhtallfa . al -Manila al-Jadlda, 1930. 

16. Al -Dunya bagd 30 QAm . al-MaJalla al-Jadlda, 1930. 

17. Dabt al-Tanasul wa Man 0 al-Haml, al-Ma.iallu al-Jadlda. 1930. (written 
Jointly - with Dr". Kami 1 ' Lablf>r~ 

18. Juyubuna wa Juyilb al-A.1anlb . al-Majalla al-Jadlda, 1931. 

19. Al-SIkuluJlya fl Hayatlna al-Yawmrya . al-MaJalla al-Jadlda, 1934. 

20. Al-Nahda al-Urubblya . al-MaJalla al-Jadlda, 1935. 

21. Mlsr A s l al-H adar a . al-MeJalla al-Jadlda, 1935* 

22. At-Ta.1ald fr*al-Aaab al-Inkllzl al-Hadlth . al-Majalla al-Jadlda, 1936. 

23. Kayfa Nasus Hayatana ba c d al -Khamsin . al- c Asrrya. 1945. 

24. H urrlyat al- 6 Aql f'l Mls r, al-Fa.Ir al-Jadld, *1945. 

25. Al-Adab al-Inkllzl al-fiadlth . al-°Asriya, 1948. 

26. Al-Hubb fl al-Tarlkh, "fcutub 111-Jaml 0 . 1949. 

27. Fi al-Hayat. al-An.llu al-Misrlya, 194?. 

28. Kltab al-fKawr at. _al-°Ilm lil-Malayln, 1954. 

29. Al-Adab wa al-Hayat. al-Nashr al-Misrlya, 1956. 

30. Dlrasat SIkulu.ilya . al-°Arab!ya. 1936. 

31. Bernard Shaw (in Arabic). al-Khanjl, 1957. 

32. Intl s arat Insan. al-Khanjl, i960. 

33. Al-Insan Qlmmat al-Ta t awwur . Salama Musa, 1961. 

34. Iftahu laha al-Bab . Salama Musa. 1962. 

Book Studies on Author 

"o Hinrl Rlyad, Salama Musa wa al-ManhaJ al-Istirakl, Beirut. al-Thaqafa, 

ERIC 196 “» 10 3 pp* 
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3. (SALXMA MtJS K) 



Book Studies on Author (oontM) 

2. Mahmud al-Sharqawr, Salama Musa al-Mufakklr wa al-Insan , Beirut , 
al-°Ilm, 1965, 242 pp. 

3. Ghall Shukrl, Salama Musa wa Azmat al-Damlr al-°Arab f t Cairo, al-Kha 

1962, 341 pp. ’ 
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MUHAMMAD IBRAHIM AL-MUWAYLIH l 



Works by Author 

1. H adlth °Isa bln Hisham, aw Fatra min al-Zaman , Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 
i964, 2^7 pp. 

2, °Ila.1 al-Nafs . Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 1962, 121 pp. 



^ « 

Studies on Author 

li Allen, Roger, "Hadfth °Isa Ibn Hisham; The Excluded Passages”, 

Die Welt des Islams, N,S. XII, Nr, 3, PP» 74-89, and Nr, 5, pp.ll- 163 - 
181, (Latter, p, 180-181 provides also a selected bibliography of 
studies in article and chapter forms) 

2, Allen, Roger, "Hadlth °Isa Ibn Hisham - A Reconsideration", Journal 
of Arabic Literature, Vol. 1, no, 1, pp, 88-108, Leiden, 1970, 
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C ABD ALLAH AL-NADlM 

Works by Author 

1. Kan _ wa Jfakun . 

2. Al^Hasamlr . 

3. Al«-Mutaradlf at. . 

4. Al-Nlhla wa al~Rih la. 

5. Al-Saq c ala al°Saq f T Mukabadat al-Mashaqq . 

6 » Al-Wa ^ an . 

7. 2 diwans of poetry. 

8. Al^Arab. 

9. Sulafat al-Nadlm fl Muntakhabat 0 Abdullah al-NadTin . Cairo, al-Jaml°a, 
1097 » 132 pp. (collected by author’s brother c Abd al-Fattah al-Nadlm) • 

10. Same as above, 2nd printing, Cairo, al-Hindlya, 1914. 



Studies on Author 

1. 0 Abdullah al-Kadlm. KhatTb al^Wa t anlva s °Air al-Hadldl, Cairo, al-Mis: 
196-, 399 PP. 

2. c Abd Allah al-Nadlm, Muhammad c Abd al-Wabhab Saqar and FawzT Sa 1 Td 
Shah In. Cairo, no date.* 

3. ° Abdullah al-Nadlm balna al~Fu sh a wa a 1 ^'fonraryA. Naffusa Zakarlya 
Sa*Id, Alexandria, ^il-Qavmtya, *i966, 234 pp. 
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°rsa AL-N&°flRr 

Works by Author 

1, Adab al-Mahjar, Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1959* 628 pp, (2nd printing - 196?* 
630 pp.) 

2, °fi’ld 11a al-Haydan . Aleppo, al-Ra'id, 1961 , 162 pp, (stories) 

3, AkhI al-Insan , Aleppo, al-Ra’id, 1962, 11? pp, (poetry) 

4, Anashldl, Hama (Syria), al-Ra’id al-°Arabr, 1955* (poetry) 

5, Aga sis UrdunnI.ya . T^nis, al-TunisIya, 196 ?, 137 PP* 

6 , The Arab Contemporary Literature in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordon , 
Malta, the Faculty of Arts of Malta University, 

7* At fal wa °AJa’lz . Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1961 , (short stories translated 
from Italian) . 

8, Bayt wara’ al-Hudud , Beirut, c Uwaydat, 1959, 92 pp. 

9* Bu t ulat c ArabIya min Fllas t ln , Amman, al-lstiqlal, 1955* 

10, The Contemporary Poetry in Jordan and the Great Poet Mustafa Wahbl 
‘fell , Naples, Institute) Unlversltarlo Orientals Napoli. 

11, ?Funtamara? . Beirut, al-TalI c a, 1963 * (novel translated from Italian), 

12, Iliya Abu Mad! , Rasul al-Shl^r al-°Arab! al-Hadlth . (study) Amman, 
Daral-Tiba u a wa al-Nashr, 1951, (2nd printing, Beirut , Manshurat 
c Uwaydafc, 1958) 

13* Ilyas Parhat, Sha°lr al-°Uruba fl al-Mah. 1 ar , Amman, al-TawzI c , 1956, 

14. Jlrah Jadlda , Beirut, Majallat Siyaha, 1967 , 125 PP* 

15* Khalil al-Sayf Yaqul . Jerusalem, al-Andalus, 1956. 

16, Marls Yahrlq Mu°addatlhl . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1955* (short novel) 

17, Ma’sat al-Insan, Beirut, °Uwaydat, 1969* (a poetic tragedy translated 
froml!uniarIarT 

18, Min al-Qa sas al-°fllaml . Amman, al-Watanlya, 1969, 233 PP* 

19* Na z ra Ijmallya fl al-Adab al-Mah.larl, Amman, al-lstiqlal, 1970, 64 pp, 

20, y arlq al-Shawk . Amman, al-lstiqlal, 1955* (stories) 

21, Udaba’ min al-Sharq wa al-Gharb , Beirut, c Uwaydat, 1966, 167 pp, 

22, Versl dl Fuooo e dl Sangue . Rome, Edizione EAST di A, e P, Fanelli, 
1970 , 84 pp, (author’s translation into Italian of various works by 

O Arab "resistance poets") 

ERIC 



MlKH&»lL NU°AIMA 



1. Al-Sba 1 wa al-Banun . (play In 4 acts) (5th printing) Beirut, Sadlr, 
1967 , 1^3 PP. 

2. Ab°ad min Musku wa min Washintun. (3rd printing) Beirut, Sadlr, 196 
W> PP." 

3 . Abu Bat ta, (3rd printing) Beirut, Sadlr, 1966, 204 pp, 

4, Akablr , (3rd printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1966 , 123 pp, 

5. Al-Awtha n. (5th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1966, 61 pp, 

6, Ayyub, (play In 4 acts), Beirut, Sadir, 1967 , 121 pp, 

7, Al-Bayadlr, 1940-1944 , (5th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1963» 24 5 pp. 

8 , The Book of Mirdad . Beirut, 1948 (2nd printing, Bombay, 195^! 3rd 
printing, London, 1962 , Arabic edition, translated by author, Belr 
1952) . 

9, Durub , (4th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1966 , 198 pp, 

10, Ff Mahabb al-Rfh . (4th printing), Beirut, S^dir, 1966 , 181 pp, 

11, Al-Ghlrbal , (5th printing), Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1957, 211 pp, 

12, Hams al-Jufun, ( 5 th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1966, 147 pp, 

(later printing - . 1968 ) 

13. Hawamlsh , Beirut, Sadlr, 1965 , 286 pp, 

14. Jibran Khalil Jlbran, Hayatuhu Mawtuhu Adabuhu Fannuhu . (3rd print ii 
Beirut, Sadlr, 1951, 3^9 PP* 

15. Khalil Gibran: A Biography . New York, Philosophical Library, 1950, 
267 PP. 

16. Kan Ha Kan , (3rd printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1949, 135 PP* (later prir 
1966, 125 PP. 

1?. Kara °ala Barb , (4th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1964, 118 pp, 

18. Lloa» . (5th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1964, 115 pp. 

19 . Al-Marahll, Slyahat fl Zawahlr al-Hayat wa Bawa t lnlha, (4th printing 
Beirut , * Sadlr, 1$60 , l*f& pp. 

20. Memoirs of a Vagrant Soul . 

21. Kltab Mirdad, Manara wa Mina 1 , Beirut, Sadir, 1963 , 334 pp. (written 
by author in English and then translated by author into Arabic) 

9 2, Mudhakklrat al-Arqash , (3rd printing), Beirut, Sadir, 1962, 139 pp. 
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2. (MlKHS* Tl NU°AIMA) 

Works by Author (oon^d ) 

23. Mukhtarat min MPtha^l Nu°ayma . Beirut, Sadlr, 1 ; 119 PP. 

24. Al-Nur wa al-Day.1ur t (4th printing), Beirut, Sad^r, 1966, 224 pp. 

25 . Sab°un mi Hlkayat °Umr . 1889-1959. Beirut, SadlJ , 962-19 66 , 3 volumes, 

(later printing - ^.964*196?) 

26. ff awt al-°&lam . (4th printing), Beirut, $adlr, 1966 , 206 pp, 

27. Till We Meet... 

28. Al-Yawm al-Akhlr . Beirut, Sjdlr, 1963 i 292 pp. (later printing - 1967 , 
2$0 ppTJ 

29 . Zad al-;ia°ad . (4th printing), Beirut, §adlr, 1966, 149 pp. 

30. Al-Ma.1mu°a al-K&mlla ll-Mu«allafat Jlbran Khalil Jlbran . (edited by 
klkhlull Nu°ayma), Beirut, Sadlr, I 961 , 610 pp, 

31. Jlbran Khalil Jlbran . Beirut, 1964. 

Works about Author 

1. Nadeea Nalmy, Mikhail Nalmyt An Introduction . Beirut, American U. of 
Beirut, 1967 . 

2. Thurayya Halhas. Klkha'Il Nu°aima al-Adlb al-Sufl. Beirut, Sadlr, 1964, 
203 pp. 

3» Yuhanna al-Khurf, Radd °Ala Mlkha*!! Hu°alma ft Mlrdad . Sayda, 
al-Kukhlisfya?, 19^6, 213 PP* 
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IH 5&N °ABD AL-OJJDDPS 



Works by Author 

1, Ana Hurra. (3rd printing), Beirut, al-Ma c arif, 1958, 194 PP» 

2, Anf wa Thalath °Uyun . §ayda, al-°Afrrya, 1966?, 2 volumes, 

3, Ayna °Umrr . Cairo, al-Hilal, 196?, 223 pp. 

4, °Agir wa QalbT . Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1959» 31? PP. 

5, Al-Banat wa al-Sayf . Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1959i 340 pp, (later printing 
Cairo, al-Hilal, j. 966, 2?1 pp.) 



6, Bint al-Su lfran. Cairo, Mi$r, 1964, 415 pp. 

7, Bi^r al-Hlrman . Beirut, al-Nashr al-^adlth, 1962, 303 pp, 

8, FT Baytlna Ralul . Beirut, al-°Arabrya, 1957 » 604 pp, (later printing - 
Beirut , al-Ma°arif , 1962, 626 pp.) 

9, Al-Khay fr al-Raf 1° . (3rd printing), Cairo, Ruz al -Yusuf, 1961, 242 pp, 

10, La Anam, (3rd printing), Cairo, al-°ArabIya, 1958, 546 pp, (later 
printing - Cairo, al-Hllal, 1966, 335 pp,) 

11, La, . .Layaa Jasadakl l Beirut, al-TiJarl, 1962, 464 pp, 

12, La Shay 1 Yahuaua . Cairo, Kijr, 1963? 1 727 pp, 

13* La Tu fr fl* al-Shams . Cairo, Rite al -Yusuf, i960, 

14, Muntaha al-flubb , Cairo, Ruz al-Yusuf, i960?, 162 pp. 

15* Al-Naz^ arat al-Sawda* . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1956?, 191 pp. (later printing 

1966 ) 



16. Al-Nlsa* Lahunna Aanan Bayda l, Cairo, Akhbfir al-Yanm, 1969» 114 pp, 

17. ^ anl° al-pubb. Ba»l° al-yubb . (2nd printing), Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1958, 

18. Sayylda ff fthidmAtik^. Cairo, al-Ka°arif, 196-?, 258 pp. 

19. Shafatahu . Beirut, al-Nashr al-Hadfth, 1961, 455 PP* (later printing - 
al-Silal, 1967, 295 PP. 

20. Shay* ff ^adrf . Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1958, 743 pp. 

21. Al-y arfli al-Maadud . Cairo, al-Hilal, 196?, 2?1 pp. 

22. ThuQub f T al-Thawb al-Asnad . Cairo, Kifr, 1962, 269 pp. 

0‘ Al-Wlsada al-Khallya . Cairo, al-HllSl, 196?, 16? pp« 

ZanJat Ah aad. Beirut, al-Ka c arlf, 1961, 256 pp. 
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Y A°ftPB RPFaTL ?ANNP° 

Works by Author 

1, Anlsa °ala al°Mud a, (play) 

2, Al-Akhawat al-Latfnlyat , Paris, 1905* 

3# Ai -Bar bar I, (play) 

4, Al-Buy ya, (play) 

5» Al-I j) arratan, (play) 

6, Fat ima , (3-aot oomedy, originally in Italian) 

?» Ghandur Mi ^r, (play) 

8, Chazwat Rag Tu» . (play which makes fun of people who bet) 

9* China* ly a bll-Lugha al-°Xnmrya . (one aot, oontains oontemporary songs) 

10, Al-Hashshgsh . (play) 

11, H usn al-Ishara fT Masamarat Abl al-Na z^ ara , 1910, 

12, ff ulwan ua al-°Airi wa al-Amlra al-Iskandaranfya , 

13* ttollere Him wa Ha Yuaasrhl . Beirut, al-Adablya, 1912, (oomedy about 
author^ sufferings while establishing the Egyptian stage) 

14, RastPr wa Shaykh al -Baled, (play) 

15* Al-ffadaoa , (play) 

16, Al-Salasll al-Muft afr frama , 1911* (Ottoman nationalist play) 

1?. Shaykh al-Balad , (play) 

18, Al-Wa fr an wa al-fturrTya . (play) 

19* Zaw.lat al-Ab . (play In whioh author attaoks middle-aged men who marry 
young girls), 

20, Zayda. (play in whioh author orltlolzes Eastern women who imitate 
western women) 

Magazines Published by Author 

1. Abu Haggara Zarqg, 

2. Rlh lat Abl Ha z ara Zarqa al-Walf . 

3* Al-Na ff arat al- 0 A?rrya * 

12 ^bu^^af far^ t 
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2. (YA 0 QUB RtJFX'lL SANNtJ 0 ) 

Magazines Published by Author (oont»d) 

5 * Abu Zammara , 

6/ Al-Hawl. 

7. Abu Na yza ra Llsan Hal al-Umma al-Ml p rlya al "Hurra . 

8 . Abu Na g ra Zara a . 

9. Al-Wa fr an al-Ml yrl. 

10, Abu Na zqs ara Ml y r lll-Ml y rlyln , 

11, Jarldat al-Tawaddud . 

12, Jarldat al-Mun ?lf, 

13 • Jarldat al-°Xlam al-Islaml . (in French) 

Book Studies on Author 

1, °Abd al-Hamld Ghunaym, S annu 0 Ra*lA al -Mas rah al-Ml p rl , al-Qavrmlya, 

1966, 21? pp, 

2, Hlkmat Sharif, Al-Kanaklb al-Sayyara fl TarJaaat ffal al-3haykh Abl 

Na ^ara al-Ml g rl ai-tfa fr anl, ' 

3* Ibrahim °Abduh, Abu Na zz ara Imam al-Slhafa al-Fukahlya al-Mu s awwara 
wa 2a°Im al-Masrah fl Hi ^r. Cairo, al-Adab, 1$53. 313 pp, 

4, Irene L, Gendzler, The Praotloal Visions of Ya°qub Sannu 0 . Harvard U 
Press, Cambridge, 19&^>, I/3 PP» 

5, Muhammad Yusuf Majm, Al-Masrah a l-°ArabI, Dlrasat wa Nv sus. Beirut, 
aliThaq&fa, 1961. 
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AHMAD LUTPT AL-SAYYID 
— • • ■ ■ ■ • 1 ■ ■■ "■ ■ ■ ■ 



Works by Author 

1, Mabadl* fl al-Slyasa wa al-Adab wa al-I.1tlma 0 . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1963* 
233 PP. 

2, °Ilm al-Tabl^a ll-Arls tufr alls . Cairo. Dar al-Kutub al-Misrlya, 1935* 
(translated from Prenc&T 



3. ^lsg at Hayatl . Cairo, al-Hilal, 19$-, 215 PP* 



4. 



5. 



S afahat Ma t wlya min Tarlkh al-Haraka al-Istlqlallya fl Hi e r min 
fi^rs~^anat 196^ lla Marls Sanat 1909. u Asr al-Inqllab al-Flkri fl 
al-Slyasa a1-Wa j; an!fya. Cairo, 1946, 286 pp. 

Ta t aamul5t fl al-Falsafa wa al-Adab wa al-Slyasa wa al-IJtlma°« Cairo, 
al-Ma^arif*, 1 ^ 65 , \39 PP* 



Book Studies on Author 

1, Husayn FawzT al-NaJJar, Ahmad Lutfl al-Sayyld. Ustadh al-Jfl. Cairo, 
al-Mi^rfya, 1965 . 301 ppT* 

2, Husayn FawzI al-NaJJar, LutiT al-Sayyld wa al-Shakh e fya al-Ml a rfya . 
fcalro, al-Qahira al-Hadltha, 1^63, 15 $ pp, 
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°ABD AL-RAHM&N AL-SHARQ*Wl 

Works by Author 

1. Al-Ard . (3rd printing), Cairo, al-Katlb al-°ArabY, 1968, 308 pp. 

2. Egyptian Earth . London, Hplnemann, 1962, 250 pp, (translation by 
Desmond Stewart of Al-Ard ) « 

3» Bandun.1 (Bandoeng) wa al-Salam al-°Alamr , al-Plkr, 1955? » $4 pp, 

4, Al-Pallah . Cairo, al-Kutub, 1968, 297 PP* 

5* Al-Pata Mahran . Cairo, al-Qavralya, 1966, 242 pp, 

6, Ka^sat Jamlla, aw Ha 'sat Jaza^rYya , Cairo, al-Ma c arlf, 1962, 269 

?. Muhammad, Rasul al-Hurrtya . Cairo, al-Kutub, 1962, 400 pp, (later 
printing -al-Hllal,' 1965, 354 pp.) 

8, Qulub Khallya . CAlro, al-Qawmlya, 1965» 176 pp, 

9* al-Shawarl 0 al-KhalfYya . Cairo, al-Kltab al-°Arabr, 1958, 591 pp. 

10. Vac ant °Akka . Cairo, al-Shuruq, 1970, 191 PP* (drama) 



0 
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YPsur al-shSroni 

Works by Author 

1. Dlrasat Ad ably a . C iro, al-Nahda al-Ml§rIya, 1964, 257 pp. 

2. Dlrasat fT al-Adab al-°Arabr al«Mu°aslr, Cairo, -\1-Mlsrlya al- c Xmma, 

W54, ibi pp. 

3. Dlrasat fT al- H ubb . Cairo, al~Hllal, 1966, 177 pp. 

4. Dlrasat fT al^Rlwaya wa al~Ql ss a al-Qa s Ira , Cairo, al-AnJlu al-Mlsrlya, 

1967, 308 pp. 

5. Al-Masa 1 al-Akhlr . Cairo, al-Ma & arlf, 1963* 148 pp, 

6. Al- c Ushshaq al»»Kham9a, Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 1962?, 182 pp. 



O 
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AHMAD FAR IS AL-SHIDYAQ 

Works by Author 

1. KhabarTyat As c ad al-Shldyaq , Malta, 1833, 

2. Al-Waslta fT Mafrlfat Ahwal Malta . Malta, 1834, (2nd print , -Instanbul,al-Jawa 'ib, 1881, ) 

3. Al-Bakura al-Shahlya fl Nahw al-Lugha al- Arablya . Malta, 183. 

4. Al-Laflf fl Kull Ma c na Zarlt, Malta , 1939.. 

(2nd printing -Istanbul, al-Jawa'ib, 1881,) 

5. Al-Muhawara al-Inslya fl al-Lughatayn al-Inkllzlya wa al- Arablya , Malta, 1840, 

(2nd'pr inting - Instanbul, al-Java'tb, 1881. ) ~ 

6. Sharh Taba*l c al-Hayawan , Malta, 1841, 349pp. 

(translation of V?.F. Mayor's Natural History for Use in School .) 

7. Sanad al-RaWt fl al-Sarf al-Fransawl , Paris, 1843. (written Jointly with Gustave 

Duja) 

8. Qaslda fl Madh Ahmad Basha Bey Tunis , Zeltschrift der Deutschen Morgenltfndischen 

CesellschafT, T851, voTT '5, pV 250. 

9. Al-Saq C ala_al-Saq fl Ma Huwa al-Farayaq, aw Ayyam wa Shuhur wa A c wam fl c Ajm al- c Arab 

wa a 1 -Adjani . Paris, 1855, 

(later printing • Beirut, al-Hayat, 1966, 742p.) 

10. Tarjamat al-Kltab al Muqaddas , London, 1859* 

11. Kashi al-Hukhabba c an Funun Urubba , Tunis, 1865. 

12. S lrr al-Lcyal fl al-Qalb wa al-Ibdal . al-Sultaniya, 1868. 

Ghunyat al-Tallb wa Munyat al-Raghib fj al-Sarf wa a 1 -Nahw wa Huruf al Ha c anl , 
Istanbul, al*Jawa # ib, 1870 (and 1888), 278pp, """* 

14, Kana al-Raghlb fl Huntakhabat al-Jawa'lb , Istanbul, al-Jawa'ib, 1870*1881, 

15, Kana al-Lu&hat: Farlsl Turkl wa c Arabl , Beirut - 1876. 

16, Al - Jasua c ala al-Qanrjg , Istanbul, al-Jewa'lb, 1881, 690pp. 

17, Al»Maqala al-Bakhahlsh l ya wa al»Sultan Bakhshish , Algiers, 1893, (printed with 

French translation by M, Arnaud.) 

18, Falsafat al-Tarblya wa al‘Adab , Alexandria, 1924. 
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2. (PARIS AL-SHIDYAQ) 



Manuscript Works by Author 

1. Al-Mar 1 a f f °Aks al -Tawrat . approx. ?00 pp. 

(translation of the Torah, author asked his son to print It only after 
his death) 

2. "Kunazaratuhu ll-Ibrahlm al-Yazljr", Ma.lallat al -Jinan . 

3. Kuntaha al-°A.1ab fl Kha s a 1 I s Lughat al-°Arab , several volumes. 

(study of the letters of the Arabic alphabet, burned up with other 
works of author which burned up) 

4. Al-Nafa'ls fT Insha 1 Ahmad Paris. 

5. Nubdha Sha*lqa ft al-Radd °ala Ma t ran Mal ta. 

6 . Al-Rawd al-Wadlr fT Abyat wa Nawadlr. 

? • Tara.llm MashShlr al-°A sr. 

8. Al-Taqnl 0 ff °Ilm al-BadE 0 , 

9. La Ta»wn fl al-In.m . 

10. Collection of poetry, about 22,000 verses, criticalrevision made in 
1882. 

11. Various letters and articles, some of which have been published in 

books, newspapers, and magazines (some were published in Al-Makshuf , 
No. 170, and others In Malallat al -Salem, Beirut, vol. 6, p^6?) “ 
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SHIBLI AL-SHUMAYYIL 

Works by Author 

1. Ara» al-Duktur al-Shumayyll , Cairo » al-Ma°arlf, 1912*. 44 pp. 

2. Falsafat al-Nushu* wa al-Irtlqa* . Cairo, al-Muqtataf , 1910, 36? pp. 
(oonoerns Darwin^ Origin of tKe Speoles ) 

3. Al-Haqlqa . Al-Muqta£af ,1885, 100 pp. (a reply to the theories of Darw 

4 . Al-ffubb °ala al-Fl fr ra . 

5. Kltab al-Ahwlya wa al-Hlyah wa al-Buldan 11- Ibqlra t al-Tablb , Cairo, 

al-Muqta^af, 1883. tSii 

6. Kltab al-°Alamat . 

?. Majallat H A1-Shlf5 tw Sanat 1886 . 

8. Halmu°at al-Duktur Shlbll al-Shumayyll , al-Ha°arlf, 1910, 341 pp. 

9. Rlsalat al-°Areb wa al-Atr5k. 

10. Rl sala fT al-Hawa* al-A ^ far wa al-Wlqaya mlnhu Ka °IlaJuhu . Cairo, 18 
"(presented to Dawlat Rlyad Pasha) 

11. Rlsalat al- Ha°a t ll wa Hlva gadS "RlsSlat al-0hufran» lll-Ma°arrr . 

12. Shakwa wa Aaal . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf. 

13* Sharh Bakhnar c al5 Hadhhab Darwin. Alexandria, al-Mahrusa, 1884, 16 
Works About Author 

1. Al-Shaykh Abl al-MaJd Muhammad Rida al-lpfahant, Kltab Kaod Falaafat 
Darwin, Baghdad, al-Wilaya, 1912, 500 pp, (2 parts) 
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yPsuf al-sibA°I 

Works by Author 

1. Aqwa min al-Zaman . C a lro, al-KhanJI, 1964, 20? pp, (6-act play) 

2, Ard al-Nlfaq . Cairo, al-KhanJI, 1962, 48? pp, 

3. Afr yaf . (2nd printing), Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1965 , 179 PP* (short stories) 

4, Ayyam min °UmrI . Cairo, al-KhanJI, 1962, 437 pp. 

5* Ayyam Mushrlqa . Cairo, al-KhanJI, 1961, 436 pp, 

6, Ayyam Tamurr . Cairo, al-°Arabrya, 1958, 424 pp. 

7* Ayyam wa Dhlkrlyat . Cairo, al-Khanjl, 1961, 433 PP* (essays) 

8. Al-Bahth °an Jasad, al-Fiddl, 159 PP* 

9. Bayn Abu al-Rfsh wa Junaynat Namrsh, Cairo, al-Khanjl, 1965 » 203 pp. 

10. Bayn al-A t lal. UdhkurlnY. Cairo, al-KhanjY, 1965* 44? pp, 

11. Fadaytukl ya Layla. Kthar °ala al-Rimal . Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1965* 423 PP* 

12. Al-Faylasuf . (2nd printing), Cairo, al-°Arabrya, 1963* 424 pp, (written 
Jointly with Muhammad al-Siba c I) 

13* Ff Mawklb al-Hawa . (4th printing), Cairo, al-Fikr al-°Arabr, no date, 

179 PP. 

14. Hadha Huwa al-Hubb, Cairo, al-Fikr al-°ArabT, 199 PP* 

15* Hadhlhl al-Nufus . Cairo, al-Fikr al- c Arabr, 1?8 pp. (4th printing) 

16. Hamsa Chablra . Cairo, al-Fikr al-°Arabi. 

17. Inn! Rahlla, (2nd printing) , Cairo, al-KhanJI, 1965, 439 PP* 

18. Ithna °Ashar RaJulan . Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1965* 197 PP* (short stories) 

19* Ithnata °Aahrat Imra^ . Cairo, al-Khanjl, 1965, 194 pp. (short stories) 

20. Jaffat al-Dumu 0 . Cairo, al-Khanjl, 196-, 94 7 PP* (2 volumes) 

21. Jam c fyat Qatl al-ZawJat . Cairo, al-Nahda al-Hijrrya, (play) 

22. Khabaya al-^udur . Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1966, 199 PP* (short stories) 

23* Lafr Ymat wa Lathfmat . 26? pp. 

24. Lay alt wa Duiau 0 . Cairo, al-KhanJt, 1965, 199 PP* (short stories) 
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2. (YUSUP AL-SIBA c I) 

Works by Author (contact ) 

25, Layl Lahu Xkhlr . Cairo, al-KhanJf, 1964, 977 pp, (2 volumes) 

26, Layl at Khamr . Cairo, al-KhanJf, no date, I89 pp, (stories) 

27, Min °Alam al-MaJhul . 215 PP» 

28, Min Hayatf . Cairo, al-°Arabfya, 1958* 221 pp, 

29, Mubkf al“ 0 Ush8haq » Cairo, al-Fikr al-°Arabf, (3rd printing) 

30, Nadiya. (3rd printing), Cairo, al-KhanJf, 1966, 999 PP* (2 volumes) 

31, Na 1 lb °I zra ! fl . Cairo, Al-KhanJf, 1947. 200 pp. 

32, Nafha min al-Tman . Cairo, al-Pikr al-°ArabI. 

33« Radd Qalbf . Cairo, al-KhanJf, 1965* 1005 pp. (2 volumes) 

34. Al-Saqqa Mat . Cairo, al-KhanJf, 1962 486 pp. 

35* Al-8haykh 2a°rab , Cairo, al Khanjf, 

36. Sltt Nlsa 1 wa Slttat Ft Hal . Cairo, al Khan, It", 1965, 1 op. (short 
stories) 

37* Suaaar al Layalf , Cairo, al Fikr al °Arabf, 1964 , 1Q« op. 

38. S ura T lbq al A el. 208 pp. 

39* T arfq al c Awda, Cairo, al °Arabrya, 196 , 444 pp, 

40, Ughnlyat . Cairo, al KhanjT, no date, l fl 2 pp, (stories) 

41, Uaa Ratfba . Cairo, al Khanjf, 1965* 20° po. (3 aot comedy) 

42, Kara al Sltfir . Cairo, al Khanjf, 19*3 » 1*? PP. (3 aot olav) 

43, Ya yaga Dah lkat , Cairo, al Khanjf, no date, 200 00, 
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3. (MUHAMMAD °ABDUH) 

Book -Studies on Author (cont 

16, Qadrl QaJ c ajX* Muhammad c Abduh , Beirut, al- c Ilra Hl-MalayTn, 1947. 

17, Shaykh °Abd al-Jawad Sulayman, Al-Shaykh Muhammad c Abduh . Cairo, 1951» 

46 pp» 

18, Sulayman Dunya, Al-Shaykh Mu h ammad c Abduh bayn al-Falaslfa wa al-Kalamryr: 
Cairo, 2 95&» 730 pp. (z. volumes") 

19* c Uthman Amin, Ra 1 Id al-Flkr al-Mls rl ’, al-Imam Mu h ammad °Abduh , Cairo, 
al-Anjlu al-MlsrSya, 1$65 , 3*jj PP«”l2nd printing) 

20, °Uthman Amiri, Ruwwad al~Wa c y al-Insanl fl al-Sharq al-Islaml . Cairo, 
al-Qalam, 1961, 148 pp, 

21, Al-Ustadh al-lmam al-Shaykh Muhammad °Abduh t Cairo, 1£23 « (70 page bro- 
chure containing statements by' the LaTnat~~In ya 1 Dhlkra Muhammad °Abduh ) 
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MUH AMMAD °AED AL -HALlM °ABDULLRH 

Works by Author 

1. Alwan min al-3a°ada . Cairo, Maktabat Migr, 1963, 202 pp. 

2. Ashya* 111-Dhlkra wa Ql yag Ukhra , Cairo, Misr, 1964, 214 pp, 

Ba°d al-Ghurub . Cairo, Mlsr, no date, 223 pp, 

4, Al-Bahlth °an al -Hag Eg a . Cairo, Klfr, 196?, 139 PP» 

5, Al-Bayt al-ffamlt , Cairo, Ml^r, 1966, 228 pp, 

6, Al-Daffra al-Sawda» . Cairo, Mlsr, 1962?, 211 pp, 

7, Ghu ^ n al-Zaytun , Cairo, Mi§r, i960?, 242 pp, 

8, H affat al-Jarfma , Cairo, Mljr, no date, 

9, A1 - J anna al - 0 Adhra 1 . Cairo, Mlsx’, 1963* 222 pp. 

10, Khuyu t al-Nur, Cairo, Mi§r, 1965* 210 pp, 

11, Laqlta, Laylat Gharam , Cairo, Mlsr lli-fiba^, 195- » 219 PP, 

12, Lll-Zaman Baglya, Cairo, Mlfr, 1969, 1?0 pp, 

13, Al-MadT la Ya°nd . Cairo, Misr, 1966, I83 pp, 

14, Min A.11 Waladl , (2nd printing), Cairo, Misr, 1957, 250 pp, 

15, Al-Nafldha al-Gharbfya , Cairo, al-Pikr al-°Arabr, 195-?i 164 pp, 

16, Sha.larat al-Lablab , Cairo, al-kltab al-Dhahabr, 1953* 

17* Shams al-KharFf . Cairo, Ml§r, no date. 

18. Sukun al»°Aslfa . Cairo, Mi§r, i960, 440 pp. 

19» Us fr ura min Kltab al-Hubb , Cairo, Mlgr, 1968, 184 pp, 

20, Al-Wlshah al-Abyad . Cairo, Misr, no date, 186 pp. 
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JAMfiL AL-DlN AL-AFGHRNr 



Works by Author 

1. Al-A°mal al-Kamlla 11 -Jamal al-Dln al-Afghanl . by Muhammad °Imara, Cairo, 

al~Katib al- tt ArabI, 1968* 547 pp. 

2. An Islamic Response to Imperialism: Political and Religious Writings of 

Sayyld Jamal al-Dln al -Afghani , by Nikki Keddle, Berkeley, U. of Calif or 
nia Press, 1968 , 212 pp, 

3. Kltab Tatlmmat al-Bayan fl Tarlkh al -Afghan , Cairo, al-Mawsu°at, 1901, 

19^ pp. 

4. Al -Radd °ala al-Dahrlyln, Cairo, al-Karnak, 196- , 106 pp. 

5. Rlsala f I Ib t al Madhhab al-Dahrlyln , Beirut, 1885. (translated from 
Persian to Arabic by Muhammad c Abduh ) 

6. Al-Qada 1 wa al-Qadr , Cairo, al-Manar, 19 — » 16 pp. 

7. Al-°Urw& al-Wuthqa wa al-Thawra al-Tahrlrlya al-Kubra, Cairo, al-°Arab, 

19557 >28 pp. * 

Book Studies on Author 



1. °Abd al-Muhsln al-Oassab, Dhlkra al -Afghani fl al-°Iraq, Baghdad, 
al -Rash Id, *1945, 60 pp. 

2. °Abd al-Qadlr al-Maghrlbr, Jamal al-Dln al -Afghani, Dhlkrlyat wa Ahadlth . 

Cairo, al-Ma^ar if , 1967 , 127 pp, (2nd printing) * 

3. °Abd al -Rahman al-Rafi 0 !, Jamal al-Dln al-Afghanl, Ba°lth Nahdat al-Sharq , 
Cairo, al-fcatib ai-°Arabr, 1967 , 188 PP. 

4. °Abd al-Sattar al-Huwarl, Jamal al-Dln al-Afghanl , Cairo, Wadi al-Muluk, 
1924, 48 pp. 

5. Charles C. Adams, Islam and Modernism In Egypt - A study of the Reform 
Movement Inaugurated by Muhammed Abduh , London, Oxford U. Press, 1933 » 

283 pp. 

6. Elie Kedourie, Afghani and Abduh - An Essay on Religious Unbelief and 
Political Activism In Modern Islam, London, F. Cass, I960* 97 PP« 

7. Fathr al-Ramll, Al-Burkan al-TheClr, Jamal al-Dfn al-Afghan l, Cairo, 
Al-frashir al-°ArabI, 1966, 237 pp. 

8. Mahmud Abu Rayyah, Jamal al-Din al-Afghani , Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1961, 112 pp 

9. Mahmud Abu Rayyah, Jamal al-Dln al-Afghanl. Tarlkhuhu wa Rlsalatuhu wa 
Mafcadl 1 uhu , Cairo, Al-MSJilis al-AOlaV -1 1960, 268 pp. 

10. Muhammad al-Makhzuml, Kha t lrat Jamal al-Dln al-Afghanl al-Husaynl, 

Beirut, al-Fikr al-HadJLthJ 19&5» 310 pp. 
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2. (Jamal al -Din al-Afghanl) 



Works about author (oont^d ) 

11. Muhammad Rashid Rida. Tarlkh al-Ustadh al-Imam al-Shalkh Muhammad °Abduh 

• « w > ■« '* - - 

12. Muhammad Sa°rd °Abd al-Majld, Nablghat al-Sharq, al-Sayyld Jamal al-Dln 
al -Afghani , Cairo, al-Katib al-°ArabI, 196?, 129 PP» 

13. MuhSln al-Amln al-°AmllI, al-Sayyld Jamal al-Dln al-Afghanl, Beirut, 

i 960 , 34 pp. 

14. QadrI Hafiz Tuqan, Jamal al-Dln al-Afghanl — 5ra 1 uhu wa Klfahuhu wa 
Atharuhu fl*Nahda£ al-Sharq , Jerusalem, Balt al-Maqdls, 19^7 > 36 PP» 

15. QadrI Qal°ajl, Jamal al-Dln al-Afghanl. H akim al -Shard , Beirut, al-°Ilm 
lll-Malayln, 1947 , 112 pp. 

16 . °Uthman Amin, Ruwwad al-Wa°y al-Insanl fl al-Sharq al-Islaml , Cairo, 
al-Qalam, 1961 , 148 pp. 
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QSSIH AMIN 

Works by Author 

1. Asbab wa Nata^l.l wa Akhlaq wa Mawa°l z, Cairo, Matba°at al-Taraqql, 1898,83 

2. Les Egypt lens. Cairo, J. Barbler, 189^, 299 PP» 

3. Al-Mar»a al-Jadlda . Cairo, Matba°at al-Sha°b, 1911 » 228 pp, (New prlntlng- 
Calro, 19397 224 p.) 

Tahrlr al-Har »a , Cairo, 1899 (new printing) -Cairo, Matba°at Ruz al-Yusuf, 
19^1, 173 PP.) 

Book Studies on Author 

1. Ahmad Khaki, Qaslm_AmIn , Cairo, Ihya* al-Kutub al-°ArabTya, 19^* 15^ pp. 
(in the serlos ift'lam al-Islam ) 

2. FaraJ Sulayman Fu'ad, Tarlkh Hayat al-Karhum Qaslm Amin , Cairo?, 52 pp. 

3. Mahir Hasan Fahml, Qaslm Amin , Cairo, Al-Mu'assasa al-Mlsrlya al-°5mma 
lil-Ta^Hf waal -Tar Jama wa al-Nashr, 1963 ?. 237 PP* 

Salih Husayn, Qlbal al-Radd °ala Kltab Tahrlr al-llar»a , C a iro?, 1898,15 pp 

5. Muhammad Tal°at Harb, Fa s l al-Khltab fl al-Mar»a wa al-HlJab , Cairo, 
al-Taraqqt,- 190lJ 53 PP.' 

6. Widad SakaklnT, Qaslm Amin , 1863-1908, Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1965 * 9^ PP* 
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C UTHM5NAHTN 



Works by Author 

1, Falgafat al-Lupjha al-°ArabIya , Cairo, al-Misrlya 111-Ta'lIf wa al-TarJama, 

19^ » llflpp. “ 

2, Ihs a 1 al-°Ulum (al-FarabJ!) , (3rd printing), Cairo, al-Anjlu al-Mlsrlya, 
196&, 175 pp, (edited by °Uthman Amfn) 

3, Al-Juwanrya, U s ui 0 AqTda wa Falsafat Thawra . Cairo, al-Qalam, 1964,342 pp. 

4, Muh ammad °Abduh . Washington, American Council of Learned Societies, 

T95 3 , 103 pp. (°Uthman Amin's work translated Into English by Charles 
Wendell) 

5, Na z ar at fl Flkr al-°Aqqad , Cairo, al-Mlsrlya lll-Ta'lIf wa al-TarJama, 

1966, 94 pp. 

6, Ra'ld al-Flkr al-Ml s rl, al-Imam Muhammad °Abduh , Cairo, al-Nahda 
al-Mlsrlya, 1955, 287 pp. (Later printing - Cairo, al-Anjlu al’Misrlya, 
1965/325 PP.) 

7, Ruwwad al-Wa°y al-Insanl fl al-Sharq al-Islaml , Cairo, al-Qalam, 1961, 

148 pp, “ ~~ 
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FAR AH ANTUN 

■ ——I — • 

Works by Author 

1. H ay at al-Maalh , (translation of La Vie de Jesus Christ by E. Renan) 

2, Ibn Rushd wa Fftlsafatuhu , Alexandria, 1903* 227 pp. 

3* Al-Jaml°a , (monthly published by author for 7 years) 

4, Al-Mar»a fl al-Qarn al-°Ishrrn , (translation of La Femme au 19e Sleole 
by Jules Simon) 

5, Al-Sama 1 wa Ma ftha min A.lram , Alexandria, 1903* 

6, Siyaha f I Arz Lubnan, 270 pp, 

7 , Tahrlr Arntrlka , 

Novels 

8, Orushallm al-Jadtda aw Fath al-°Arab Bayt al-Maqdls . Alexandria, 1904 

176 pp. “* 

9, Rlwayat al-Wahsh, al-Wahsh. al-Wahsh , Alexandria, 1903* 

10, Al-°Ilm wa al-Dtn wa al-Mal, al-Hudun al-Thalath . Alexandria, 1903* 

11, Bulls wa j Far .1 Ini ? (translation of work by Bernadine de St, Pierre) 

12, Al-Kukh al -Hindi . (translation of work by Bernardlne de St, Pierre) 

13* ?Atala? . (Translation of work by Chateaubriand) 

14. Al-Hubb hatta al-Mawt. 

15. Nahdat al-Asad . 

16. Wathbat al-Asad , (abridgements of novels about the French Revolution 
by Dumas), Cairo, 1910 

17* Farts at al-Asad . (as above) 

18. Mariam qabl al-Tawba » (parts of which appeared in Al-Jaml°a ) 

Plays 

19* Al-Burj al-Ha'll . Alexandria, Al-MatbaCa al- c UthmanTya. (translation) 

20. Ibn al-Sha^b , (translation of Le Fils du Peuple by Dumas) 

21. Al-Sahlra . (translation of La Haglolenne by Viet. Sardoux) 

22. Pdlb al-Hallk . (translation of Oedlpe-Rol by Sophocle) 

23. Al-Muta s arrlf fl al-°Ibad . (translation) 

I R^( A1 ~ Sul ? & n Salah al-D^n aw Fath Bayt al-Haqdls , Cairo, 1923* 63 pp. 
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2. (FAR AH ANTON) 

Plays (oont^d ) 

25 • ? Carmen? 

26 • ?KarmanTna? 

27. ?RuzTna? 

28. ? TayIs ? 

29. Hi s r al-Jadlda wa Ml sr al-Qadlma , Cairo al-Ta'Ilf, 1913?* 120 pp. 

30. Banat al-Shawarl 0 wa Banat al-Khudur . 

31* Abu al-Hawl Yataharrak , 

32. Dhat al-W^rd. (translation of work by Dumas) 

Book Studies on the Author 

1. Ahmad Abu al-Khudar ?MunsI?, Farah Antun Sahib Majallat al-Jami c a, 

Cairo, 1923, 45 pp. '*“ ’ * * 

2. Farah Antun, Hayatuhu, Adabuhu, Muqtatafat min Stharlhl, Beirut, 
Sadir, 1$3TT’3^3 pp. (Al-Manahll, No.' ? 9 ) 

3 . Marathi BaQ d. al-Udaba* fl Rltha 1 Farah An tun. Majallat al-Sayyidat, 
III, p. 69.* 

4. Rue Haddad, Farah An t un, Hayatuhu wa Ta»blnuhu wa Hukhtaratuhu . 
Cairo, Majallat al-Sayyidat wa al-RiJal, 19^3* 
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°ABBSS MAgMUD AL-°AQQft) 

Works by Author: 

1. °£ blr Sabll . (2nd printing) Cairo, al-Nahda al-Mlsrlya, 1965* 152 pp. 
TTst printong - 1937. 157 PP). 

2. °Abqarryat al-Imam . (3rd printing) Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1966, 160 pp. 

3. Al-°Abqarryat al-Islamlya . Beirut, al-fldab, 1966, 903 PP* 

4. °Abqarryat al-MaslT h. Cairo, Akhbar al-Yawm, 1953. 223 pp. 

5. °Abqarryat al-^lddlq . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1961, 206 pp. 

6. °Abqarr.yat Khalid . Cairo, al-Hilal, 19637. 174 PP* 

7. °Abqarr.yat Muhammad . Cairo, al-Hilal, 19617, 158 PP. 

8. °Abqarryat °Umar . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1963?, 231 pp. 

9. Abu al-Shuhada 1 al-Husayn bln °AlI . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1965. 150 pp. 

10. °Slam al-Sudud wa al-Quyud. Cairo, HlJazT, 1937. 221 pp. 

(2nd printing - al-Nahda al-MigrlyaJ 1965. 19^ PP«) 

11. Allah . Cairo, al-Hllal, 195-, 258 pp. 

12. °Amr Ibn al- 0 3fo . Cairo, Dar al-°Uruba, 1965. 294- pp. 

13. Ana, Cairo, al-Hilal, 1964, 34 5 pp. 

14. °AQa t ld al-Mufakklrln fl al-Qarn al-°Ishrrn . Cairo, Gharlb, 1968, 180 p] 

15* The Arabs 1 Impact on European Civilization . Cairo ,. Supreme Council 
Tor ~. Islamlo Affairs, Ministry of Wak^s, 196- , 175 PP* (translation 
by Ismail Cashmiry and Muhammad al-Hadi of °Aqqad * s Athar al-°Arab 
ft al-H ad ara al-Urubblya ) 

l6. Ashtat Mu.1tama°at fT al-Lugha wa al-Adab . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1963, 

150 PP* 

17* Bayn al-Kutub wa al-Nas . Beirut, al-Kitab al-°Arabr, 1966, 640 pp. 

18. Da°r al-Sama* . Bilal Ibn Rlb&h Mu»dhln al-Rasul . Cairo, Sa°d Misr lil- 
'J'lbaOa wa al-Nashr, 1945, l$7*pp. 

19. Al-Dlmugra t rya fl al-Islam . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1964, 1?8 pp. 

20. Dhu al-Nurayn, °Uthman Ibn °Affan . Cairo, Dar al- c Uruba, 1965, 238 pp. 

21. Dirasat fl al-Madhahib al-AdabTya wa al-I Jtima°rya, Cairo, Gharlb, 

iwr. a# pp. — J 

22. Dlwan al- & Aqqad . Cairo, al-Muqtataf wa al-Muqat£am, 1928, 160 pp. 

O (later printing - Aswan, Wahdat al-Slyana wa ai-lntaj, 196?, 356 pp.) 
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2. (°ABBSS MAHMtTD AL- c AQQXD) 

forks by Author (oont^d.) 

1 3 • Dlwan min Dawawln . Cairo, no date. 

l4, Al-Falsafa al-Qur^nlya , Cairo, al-Hilal, 1961?, 250 pp. 

'5. Falsafat al-Ghazzall . Cairo, al-Idara al-°Xmma lil-Thaqafa al-Islaralya 
bil-Azhar, I960, l4' pp, (lectures by al-°Aqqad) 

: 6 , Fa t ima al-Zahra 1 wa al-Fa t lmlyun. C airo. al-Hilal, 1966 , 158 pp, 

7. Fl BaytT . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1955t 125 PP» 

! 8 . Al-Fu s ul , (2nd printing) Beirut, al-Katib al-°Arabr, 196?, 375 PP» 

19. Fu s ul min al-Naqd c lnd al-°Aqqad . Cairo, al-KhanJI, 196- , 346 pp, 

10. Hayat al-MasIh fl al-Tarlkh wa Kushuf al-°Asr al-Hadlth, Cairo, 

al-Hilal, 1965. '195" PP. “ * 

11. H aoa^q al-Islam wa Abatll Kh us umlhl, Cairo, Al-Mu 1 tamar al-Islaml, 

1 957» 304 pp, (later printing 1 al-Qalam, Cairo, 1962, 282 pp.) 

12. H ayat al-Qalam . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1964, 354 pp. 

I3» Hitler fl al-Mlzan . Cairo, 1942?, 226 pp. 

l4, Iblls, Cairo, Akhbar al-Yawm, 1955» 231 pp. 

(later printing - al-Hilal, 196?, 226 pp.) 

15 • Ibn al-Ruml, Hayatuhu min Snl°rlhl . ( 5 th printing) Cairo, al-TiJarlya 
al-Kubra, 196$, 4l0 pp. - 

( 6 , Ibn Rushd . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1953 » 119 PP» 

I?. Ibrahim, Abu al-Anblya 1 . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1965» 206 pp, 

| 8 , Al-Insan fl al -Qur'an al-Karlm . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1962?, 179 PP. 

19. Al-Islam fl al-Qarn al-°lshrln 

'0. Jamil Buthayna . (3rd printing) Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1965. 144 pp. 

'1. Jawa 1 lz al-Adab al-°AlamIya , Cairo, Al-Mu‘assasa al-Misr!ya,1964, 127 pp. 

'2, Juha al-D ah lk al-Mudh lk, Cairo, al-Hilal, 1956, 194 pp. 

-3. Khula s at al-Yawmlya wa al-Shudhur . Cairo, °Ammar , 1968 , 271 pp. 

-4. Al-Lugha al-Sha°lrIya t Mazaya al-Fann wa al-Ta°b!r fl al-Lugha 
ai-°Arabtya, Cairo, Ghar lb, 1968,166 pp. 

'5» Ma ba°d al-Ba°d, Shl°r °Abbas Ma h mud al-°Aqqad . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 

1967, ll6 pp. (collected and edited by Amir al- °Aqqad ) 
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46, Ma Yuqal °an al-Islam , Cairo, al-°Uruba, 1963> 358 pp. 

47, Majma 0 al-Ah ya 1 . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1944, 112 pp, 

48, AI~ Mar 'a f£ al-Qur»an al -Karim . Cairo, a?~Hilal, 1962, 150 pp, 

4S. Mafcla 0 al-Nur, aw Tawali 0 al-Ba°tha al-Muhammadlya, Cairo, a].-°Uruba 

wsn&r P T. 

50. Mu°avlya Ibn Abl Sufyan fl al-Mlzan . Cairo, al-Hllal, 1966, 135 PP* 

51. Hutala°at f I al-Kutub wa al-Hayat , Cairo, al-Istiqama, 193- • 324 pp. 

52. Hut ala°at wa al-ffayat , Cairo, 1924 

53* Al-Qarn al-°lBhrIn , Cairo, al-AnJlu al-Mlsrlya, 195-* 232 pp. 

54. Al-Rahhala "Kaf"--°Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibl, Cairo, Al-Majlis 
aT^PiSTT W7 W pp7 

55* Ra.1°at Abr al-°Ala» . Cairo, Ma£ba°at al-HlJazI, 1939. 2?4 pp. 

56. Rl.lal °Araftuhum , Cairo, al-Hilal, 1963 . 2?1 pp, 

57* Rlwayat Hamblz fl al-Mlzan . Cairo, 

58* Sa°d Zaghlul, Sira wa Tahlya . Cairo, HIJazI, 1936, 628 pp. 

59. Sarah . Cairo, ^ijazl, 1938 , 192 pp, 

60. Sh5°lr al-Ghazal 1 °Umar Ibn Abl Rabl°a . Cairo. al-M°arif, 1965 127 pp 

61. Al-Shaykh al-Ra*Is Ibn Slna . Cairo, al-Ma°arit', '6?, 119 PP. 

62. Shv^ara* Mlsr wa BPatuhum fl al-Jll al-Madl, , al-HiJazI, 

VT5T7 262 ppl *“ 

63 . Al-Shuyu°Iya wa al-Insanlya fT Sharl°at al-Islam . Cairo, al-Hilal, 
1 ^ 63 , 356 pp. 

64. Al-plddloa Bint al- ft lddlo . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1961, 116 pp. 

65 . Al-Tafklr Farida I signify a . Cairo, al-Qalam, 1962, 225 PP* 
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4. (°ABBSS MAHKOD AL- c AQQ£D) 



Works by Author (cont»d) 

66. Yas’alunak . (2nd printing) Beirut, al-Kitab al-°Arabr, 1966, 374- PP» 

67. Yawmlyat . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1963* 2 volumes. 

Book Studies on Author 

1. °Abd al-Fattah al-Dldl, ©Abqarlyat al- 0 Aqqaa , Cairo, al-Qawmlya, 1965* 

2 66 pp. 

2. °Abd al-Pattah al-Dldl, Al-Waqd wa al- Jamal ©ind al-°Aqqad . Cairo, 
al-AnJlu al-Mfsrlya, 1968, 178 pp. 

3. °Abd al-Hayy Diyab, ©Abbas al-°Aqqad Naqidan, Cairo. al-Qawmlya, 
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al-BustgnE . edited by SalTa Sham^un and 
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3. Al-Mu°allla But rus al-Bustanf - Pars wa Muntakhabat. Tamila al-Nisa' . 
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2, °ibra wa Dhikra aw al-Dawla al-°Uthmanrya qabla al-Dustur wa ba°dahu . 
Cairo, 1$0S. 
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BustanTs* Dg’lrat al-Ma°arlf . 

Book Studies on the Author 

1, Al-BadawE al-Mulaththam, Al-Bustanr wa Ilyadhat HumEriSs. Cairo. 
al-Ma°arif , 1963, 224 pp. 

2. Fu’ad al-Bustanr, Sulayman al-Bustanl (Prom al-Rawa'i 0 , Nos. 44-46) 

3* JurJ Gharlb, Sulayman al-BustSnr fl Muoaddlmat al-Ilyadha . Beirut, 
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4, Jurjr Baz, Sulayman al-Bustanl - ftayatuhu . Beirut, §adir, 20 pp. 

5, Mflcha’Il Suwaya, Sulayman al-BustanE - Ra’ld al-Bahth al-AdabE wa 
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6, NajEb Mltrl al-BustanE, Hadlyat al-Ilyadha (book of oolleoted artloles 
magazines, authors and poets, and then dedicated. to the translator of 
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1. Al-Ab XhalEl Addah, "Ilyadhat Hitorrusi Nubdha ft Ta°rrbiha al-Hadlth", 
Al-Hashrlo . 1904. VII, pp, 865, 911. 1118, 1138. 

2. Al-Ab Karels Sa'ighiyan, "Imra'at Sulayman al-Bustanl wa Usratuha", 
HaJallat al-ffurrEya . (Baghdad), II, p. 452, 

3. Tl al-Bustanr", Al-Mashrlo . V. 12, p. 929. 

4. Fu’ad Afraa al-Bustanr, "Sulayman al-Bustanr 1 al-RaJul al-Siyasa, 
Rajul al-oilm wa al-Adab", Al-Mashrle . 1925. XXXII, pp. ??8, 824, 908. 

5. "Al-lhtifal f T al-Qahira bi-MutarJim al-llyadha", Al-Muota taf . 

No. 29, p, 610. 



6. °Isa Iskandar al-Ha°luf. "Al-°Aliama Sulayman al-Bustanr". HaJallat 
al-MaJma 0 . V, p. 249. 

" O ‘ibran Xhairi Jibran, "Sulayman al-BustSnt", Al-Havat al-Jadtda . V»3» 
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9. "Al-Marhum Sulayman al-Bustanl", Al-Mar 'a al-Jadlda . X, p. 383* 

10. Mlkha*Il Suwaya, "Sha°irlyat al-Bustanl fl Ta°rrb al-Ilyadha", Al-^arTg 
No. 2. p. 7, No. 3» P.l6. 

11. Al-Muqta fr af . v. 67, p. 24l. 

12. Al-Mu s awwar . No. 35* 

13* Naslm Nasr, 11 Sulayman al-Bustanl, Qa<ld al-TalI°a ft al-adab al-°Arab! 
al-gadltfi", Al-Adlb . X, No. 11, 1951. P. 5. 

14. Philip flittl, "Maqayls al-gayat", Al-Hllal . No. 34, p. 152. 

15* "Ra'y ?DarInI Khashaba? f I Tar Jama t al-Ilyadha", Al-Rlsala . VII, p. 872 

16. "Al-Stlnughrafiya aw °Ilm al-Ikhtizal wa Tarlqat Sulayman al-Bustanl" , 
Al-Muqta fraf . XXII, p. 94. 

17* "Sulayman al-Bustanl". Al-°Irfan, v. 10, p. 1041. 

18. "Sulayman al-Bustanl", Al-Khidr . V. 6, p. 572. 

19* "Sulayman al-Bustanl", Al-Mashrlo . v. 12, p. 929* 

20. "Sulayman al-Bustanl fl Ritha* al-Udaba' Lahu", Al-Mawrid al-Safl . 

XI, p. 49* (qajldas by Abu Ma£l, Khalil Ma£ran and $alfm ?Damus?) 

21. "Sulayman al-Bustanl fl Maqarrihi al-Akhlr", Al-Khidr . VII, p. 49. 
(qagldas by Iliya Abtt MadI, Rashid Nakhla and Khalil Ma^ran) 

22. "Tarjamat Ilyadhat HumlrOs ila al-Sttryanlya °ala Yad ?ThawafIl al-RadawI 
Al-Mashrlo . I, 1898, p. 1007. 

23. Al-Zahra (Hayfa), v. 5, pp. 89-101 
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3. K1 tab al -Durr al-Manthur fl Tabaqat Babbat al-Khudur , Cairo (Bulaq), 
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1. Al-Durr al-Nadfd f f Mahathir al-Mallk al -H amid , 

2. Madarlk al-Kamal fr Tara ,11m al-Bl.lal , 
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(later printing «» 1961) 
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c. °I ^ amryun ^U z ama^mln al -Sharp wa al-Gharb , Cairo, al-Hilal, 1954, 256 
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7* Al-»Jughraflya al-ffadltha . Cairo, al-I°timad. 

8. Ma°a al-Zaman . Cairo, al-Ma c arif wa Maktabatuha, 1945# 190 pp* 

9. Makblth . C a iro, al-Ma°arif, 1959. 258 pp. 

10. Al-Mallk al-Dalll Imru* al-Qays. (4th printing) Cairo, al-Ma c arif . 1< 
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11. Al-Muhalhll, Sayyld Rabr<>a . Cairo, Lajnat al-Ta'lTf, 1961, I83 pp. 

12. Rlsalat al-Salam wa al-Tahrlr , Cairo, al-Idara al-*- c £mma lil-Thaqafa 
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13* STrat al-Sayyld c Umar Makram . Cairo, Lajnat al-Ta*irf, 1937. 219 PP* 

14. Ummatuna al- e ArabIya . Cairo, al-Ma c arif, 1961# 325 PP« 
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49. Taht Shams al-Flkr , (2nd printing) Cairo, al-Adab, 1941, 279 PP# 
Tlater printing - 1965, 263 PP.) 

50. Theatre de Notre Tempst Deiaaln. Mort ou Amour. J*al Chois 1 , Paris, 
Nouvelles Editions Latlnes, 19o 0, 253 pp.) (translated from Arabic) . 

51. The Tree Climber . London, Oxford U* Press, 1966, 8? pp* (translated 
from Arablo by Denys Johnson-Davles) 

52. °Usfur min al-Sharq . (2nd printing) Cairo, al-Adab, 1941, 24l pp, 
(la£er printing - 1905, 195 pp#) 

53 • Al-War ta. Cairo, al-Adab, 1966, 199 PP#) 

54. Ya Tall 0 al-Sha.1ara . Cairo, al-Adab, 196-, 210 pp, 

55# Yawmryat Na»lb fl al-Aryaf . (2nd printing), Cairo, Lajnat al-TaTltf, 

56, Zahrat al-°Umr . Cairo, al-Adab, 1965, 2?2 pp, (letters to a friend In 
Prance translated by the author from the French originals) 

57. Al-Qa s r al-Mashur, Cairo, al-JIadlth, 193**# 212 pp, (written jointly 
with taha' - Husain") 



Book Studios on Author 

1, Ghall Shukrl, Thawrat al-Mu°tazll. Dlrasa fT Adab Tawflq al-Haklm . 
Cairo, ai-anjlu al-Misrlya, 1966, 416 pp, 

2, Muhammad Mandur, Masrah Tawflq al -Hakim , Cairo, Nahdat Mlsr, 1966,180 p 

3, Gilbert V, Tutungi, Tawflq al -Hakim and the West , unpublished disser- 
tation, Indiana University, 1966. 
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Works by Author 

1» °Antar.».wa Zhullyat, Ql sas wa Lawhat , Cairo, Dar al 

186 pp. 

2. Dam°a. . . .fa-Ibtlsama . Cairo, Ruz al -Yusuf, 19^5 » 1^5 

3, Fa.lr al-Ql ss a al-Ml s rlya . Cairo, al-Nahda, 1958, 1^1 
if. Khalllha °ala Allah . Cairo, al-Katib al-°Arabr, 1967 

5. Khatawat f I al-Naqd . Cairo, Dar al-°Uruba, 196-, 302 

6. Qlndfl Umm Hashlm . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf wa Maktabatuha, 
?• Dima wa Tin , Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1955. 

8. Umm al-°Awa.11z . Cairo, Ruz al-Yusuf, 1955. 

9. Sahh al-Nawm , Cairo, aD.-NamudhajTya, 1955 (?)• 




°Uruba, 1961?, 

pp. (essays) 
PP. 

243 pp. 

PP. 

19^8?, 135 PP. 
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Works by Author 

1. Ad lb . Cairo, Da’lrat al-Ma c arlf al-IslamTya, 193-» 251 pp. 
later printing - Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1961, 183 pp. 

2. Ah lam Shahrazad , Tel Aviv, 145 PP. 1961, 

3. °Ala Hamlsh al-STra , Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1940 » later printing - Cairo, 
al-Macarlf, 1966 » latest printing - Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1966, 3 volumes 

4. Alwan, Cairo, al-Ma c arlf, 1952, 380 pp, (essays) 
later printing » Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1967, 381 pp. 

5. Al-Ayyam . (3rd printing), Cairo, Lajnat al-Ta’ltf ,1935, 134 PP* 
later printing - al-Ma°arlf, 196- , 2 volumes. 

6. Bayna Bayn , (3rd Printing) Beirut, al~ c Ilm lll-Malajrln, 1963 , 140 pp. 

?. Du 0 ^ 1 al-Karawan . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1959, 160 pp. 

8. Falfasat Ibn Khaldun al-IJtlma°rya . Cairo, al-Ta'lTf , 1925, 184 pp. 
(written by author In French, translated into Arabio by Muhammad 

6 Abdullah °Inan) 

9. Ff al-Adab al-Jahlll . (latest printing) Cairo, al-Ma c arif, 1962, 333 PI 

10. Al-Flfcna al-KubrS . Cairo, al-Ma c arif, 1951-1953, 2 volumes, 
later printing - Cairo, al-Ma e arif, 1966 . 

11. Fu s ul fr al-Adab wa al-Naqd . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1966 , 220 pp. 

12. H ad rth al -Ar ba c a 1 . Cairo, Mustafa al-Babl al-HalabT, 1937. 
later printing - Cairo, al-Ma^arlf, 1964--66, 5 volumes. 

13. Al-Hubb al-Da»l fe . Cairo, al-Macarlf, 1951. l4l pp. 
later printing - Cairo, al-Ma c arlf, 1962 , 185 pp. 

14. Jannat al-Hayawan . (2nd printing) Beirut, al-°Ilm lil-Malayrn, 1966, 
190 pp. * 

15. Jannat al-Shawk . Cairo, al-Ma c arlf, 1962, 152 pp. 

1 6 . Khl s am wa Naqd . (2nd printing) Beirut, al-°Ilm lil-M&layln, i 960 , 263 

17. Ma°a Abl al-°Ala» fl Sl.inlhl . Cairo, 1939. 245 PP. 
later printing - Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1961 , 236 pp. 

18. Ma c a al-Mutanabbl . Cairo, al-Ta'lIf, 1936, 2 volumes, 
later printing - Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1962 , 384 pp. 

19. Min Adab al-Tamthfir al-Gharbl. Beirut, al-°Ilm 111-Malayrn, 1959. 230 
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Works by Author (oont^d ) 

20. Min Adablna al-Mu°a s Ir . Cairo, al-°ArabIya, 1958, 195 PP. 

21. Min Ba°Id . Cairo, al-Rahmanlya, 1935* 3H PP. 

22. Min Hadlth al°Shl°r wa al-Nathr . Cairo, al-SawI, 1936, 312 pp. 
later printing - Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1961, 1/4 pp. 

23. Mlr'at al-Damlr al-Hadlth, Beirut, al-°Ilm lll-Malayln, 1949. 159 PP. 

24. Mlr^t al°»Islam . Cairo, al-Ma c arif, 1959. 311 pp. 

2 5. Al-Mu°adhdhabun f 1 al-Ard . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 195 2 , 192 pp. 
later printing - al~Ma c arlf , 1965. 192 pp. 

26. Mudhakklrat Taha Husain, Beirut, al-Xdab, 1967, 263 PP. 

27. Mustaqbal al^Thaqafa fl Ml sr. Cairo, al-Ma°arlf wa Maktabatuha, 1938, 

2 volumes. * 

28. The Future of Culture In Egypt , (translation of the above by Sidney 
Glazer) , Washington, American Council of Learned Societies, 1954. 

29. Naqd wa I s la h, (2nd printing) Beirut, al-°Ilm lll-Malayln, i960, 

280 pp. (essays) 

30. Qadat al-?lkr . Cairo, al-Ma c arlf, 1964, 155 pp. 

31. Al-Qa s r al-Mas hur, (by Taha Husain and Tawflq al~HakIm) Cairo, 
al-Naihr al-HaclTth, 193- , 2l2 pp. 

32. Rlh lat al^Rabl 0 . Cairo, al~Ma°arlf, 1948, 118 pp. 
later printing - al-Ma°arlf, 1967, 118 pp. 

33. S awt Abr al-°Ala« . Cairo, al-Ma°a?lf, 1944, 131 pp. 
later printing - al-Ma°arlf, 1965, 12? pp. 

34. Shadarat al-Bu«s . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1961, 188 pp. 

35. Sharh Luzum Ma La Yalzam ll~Ab! al-°Ala t . (by Taha Husain and Ibrahim 
al-ltyarl) Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 195“* 

36. A1 -Shay khan. Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, I960, 304 pp. 

37. The Stream of Days, A Student at Al-Azhar . (translation of Al-Ayyam by 
Hilary Wayment) London, New York, Longmans, Green, 1948, 134 pp. 

38. Ta.ldld Dhlkra Abl al-°Ala« . (later printing) Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1963, 
$91 PP. 

39* Al-Taw.llh al-Adabl . Cairo, al-Amlrlya, 1948, 235 PP* 
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40, Al-Wa°d al-Hagg , Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, i960, 1?6 pp. 

41, S thar Abl al- c Ala* al-Ma°arrI , (edited by Taha Husain), Cairo, 
al-Qavnnfya , 1964 , 

42, Mahmud Amin al~°Jllm, Alwan min al-Ql ss a al-Ml s rlya , Cairo, al-Nadlm, 
1956, 188 pp, (introduction by Taha Husain) 

43, Al-Katlb al-Ml s rl , (Taha Husain - editor from 1945 to 1948), Cairo 

44, Al-Muntakhabat min Adab al-°Arab , (edited by Taha Husain and others), 

Cairo, al-Kutub al-Mlsrlya, 1932, 

45, Kltab Na^d al-Nathr, 11-AbI al-Fara.1 Qudama bln Ja°far al-Katlb 
al-Baghdadl , Cairo. al-Kutub al-Mlsrlya. 1933. (edited by Taha Husain 
and <>Abd al-Hamld al- c lbadl) 

46, Min al -Adab al-T a mth!!? al-Yunanl Sophocles, Alaktra, Tyas?. Anti juna ? , 

tildlpus Mallkan r Cairo, al-Ta'Ilf, 1939 » 320 pp. (translated Into 

Arabic by Taha Husain) 

Book Studies on Author 

1 . Ila T aha H usain fl °Id Mlladlhl al-Sab 0 In. Dlrasat Muhdat min A s dlqa*!! 
wa Talam fcth lhl , (supervised by c^bd al -Rahman Badawl) , Cairo, ai-Ka'a? 

1962, " 456Tpp, 

2. Instltuto Unlversltarlo Orlentale (Naples), Taha Hus e In . Naples, 1964, 
310 pp 0 (omaggio degll arabistl ltallani a Taha Husein in ocasione 
del settantaclnqueslmo compleanno) 

3« Muhammad Lutfl Jum°a, Al-Shlhab al-Ra sld, Cairo, al-Muqtataf, 1926, 

317 pp. (about T a ha Husain* s ft al-AdalT al-JahllD 

4. Muhammad Sayyld Kllanl, T aha Husain al-Sha°lr al-Katlb , al-Qawmlya 
al-°Arabrya 111-TlbaOa, 19^37* 1?^ pp. 

5. Muhammad c Umar Tawflo, Taha Husain wa al-Shaykhan, Beirut, al-Ma°arif. 

1963, 223 pp. * * 

6. Mustafa Sadlq al-Rafi 0 !, Tah t Rayat al-Qur* an. al-Ma°raka bayn al-QadT 
wa^al-JaAld . (5th prlnting7* Cairo, al-TiJarlya al-Kubra, 1963» 405 pp." 
(about Taha Husain* s FI al-Shl°r al-Jahlll) 

7. Sami al-Kflanl, Ma°a Taha ffusaln, (2nd printing) Cairo, al-Ma°arif ,196 

8. Taha Husayn: His Place In the Egyptian Literary Renaissance , by Pierre 
Cachla, London, Luzac, 1956, 260 pp. 
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tforks by Author 

U A1 -Bu'asa' , Cairo, 1903, 2 volumes, (translation of Hugo's Les Mlserables ) 

2, Dlwan H afi z Ibrahim , (2nd printing) Cairo, Dar al-Kutub al-Mlsrlya, 

1939, S volumes. (lfeter printing - Cairo, al-Amlrlya, 1954) (edited by 
Ahmad Amin, Ahmad ?al-Zayyln? and Ibrahim al-Ibyarl) 

3. Layall Sa tlh, Cairo, al-Hllal, 1959* 177 PP» (later printing - Cairo, 
al-Qawmf yaT* 1964 , 171 pp., with an analytlcaljilstorlcal study of the 
age, the writer and the book, by °Abd al-Rahman Sidql) 

4, Al-Mu.llz fl °Ilm al-Iqtl sad. Cairo, 1913?* 5 volumes, (written jointly 
with Khalil Matran) 

5. Al-Tarblya wa al-Akhlaq . 2 volumes. 

5. °Umar; Manaqlbuhu wa Akhlaquhu. aw. °UmrIyat'. H afi z. Cairo, al-Sabah, 

1918, 48 pp. 

Book Studies on Author 

L. °Abd al -Hamid Sanad al-Jundl, H afi z Ibrahim, Sha°lr al-Nll . (2nd print- 
ing) Cairo, al-Ma c arif, 1968, Si23 pp. 

2. c Abd al-Latlf Sharara, Hafiz, Dlrasa TahlllTya, Beirut, Sadlr, 1965. 

238 pp. * 

3. Ahmad al-Tahir, H afi z Ibrahim. Hayatuhu wa Shl°ruhu . Cairo, Arab 
League, Ma-'had al-Dlrasat - al-°ArabIya al-°Allya, 1954, 65 pp. (lectures) 

4. Kamil Jum c a, H afi z Ibrahim. Ha Lahu wa Ma QAlayhl . (2nd printing), 

Cairo, al-Qahira al-Hadttha, I960, 383 PP* 

5. A1 -Majlis al-A c la ll-Rl c ayat al-Funun wa al-Idab, Mahra.lan Hafi z 
Ibrahim bll-Iskandarlya, 25 Yulyu 1957 . Cairo, al-Amrrxya, ± 957 * 246 pp. 

6. Tahir al-Tanahl, Suwar wa Zllal min Hayat Shawql wa Hafiz, Cairo, 

al-Hl lal, *196^, l6 l pp." " — 
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Works by Author 

1. flkhir al. -Dunya' , Cairo , Ruz. al -Yusuf , l$ 6 l , 157 pp. 

2. A Laysa Kadhallk? Cairo, 1P6-, 365 pp. 

3. Arkhas LayalTr Cairo, al-Qawolya, 196-, 165 pp, 

4. Al-°AskarI al-Aswad wa Ql sas Ukhra . Cairo, al-Ma c rifa, 1962, 198 pp. 

5* Al-°Ayb . Cairo, Ruz &1-Yusuf , 1963? » 134 pp. 

6 . AI -Ba^al, Cairo, al-Pikr, 1957* 

7. Bl-Saraha Chayr Kutlaqa . Cairo, al-HilSl, 1968, 193 PP* 

8 . Al-Faraflr. Cairo, 2964# l44 pp. 

9. H ad. 1 that Sharaf . Beirut, Manahurat DSjral-ftiab, .1958, 1?9 PP* (stories! 

10. Al-Haram , Cairo, al-Hll5l, 1 96jf» 1U6 pp. 

11. Al-Lahza al-Harlla. Cairo, al-°Arabrya, 195®, 141 pp. 

12. Lughat al-AY Ay. Cairo, Ru* al-Yusuf, 1965# 160 pp. 

13. Al-Hahzala. al-Ardfya , Cairo, al -Mas rah, 1966 , 254 pp. 

14. Malik ai-Qutn wa Jurfruftyatr FarhSt. Cairo, al-Qawarya, 1963 ?# 78 PP# 

(2 plays) 

15 . Qa 1 id al -Madina . Cairo, Harkaz. Kutub al-Sharq. al-Awsatr, 1964?, 365 pp. 

16. RlJal Wa TYiIrgn. Cairo, al-Mlprlya al-^Xmmajlilp-Ta^rC, 1964, 147 pp. 
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Works by Author 

1. Al-Durar . Alexandria, al-Mahrusa, 1886, (2nd printing - Beirut, 

al-Adablya, 1909. 6l6 pp.) (selections by the author oolleoted by Jirjls 
Klkha'Il Nuhas) 

2 • Tara.lim Mi ^ r fl Hadha al-°A p r , 

3* Andromaooue , 44 pp, (tragedy in 5 ohapters, by Raoine, translated into 
Arablo) 

4, Riwayat Chari esmagne , 

5, Ohara* ib al-Ittifgq , 

6, Al-Barlslya al-Hasna* . (novel) 

7, Pukahat al-°Ushshaq wa Huzhat al-Ihdaq , Beirut, 18?4, 40 pp. 

Works and Information about Author 

1, Yusuf Ae°ad Daghir, Masadir al-Dlrasa al-Adabfya . pp, 111-113* 

2, Hanna Fakhurl, Tarlkh al-Adab al- c Arabr « 

3, JirjT Zaydan, Hashahlr al-Bharo . II, 75-80, 

4* Jirjis Kan°an, p. 600, 

5, Marun °Abbud, Ruwwad al-Nahda a 1 -Had ft ha . p, 184, 

6. Slrkls, Mu°.1aa al-Ma fr bu°at , 418, 

7* ^arast, Tarflch al-^ ih afa al-°Arabrya « II, p, 105, 

8, Al-Zirikir, Al-A°laa . p. 91-92, 
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Works by Author 

1. Al-A.1nlha al-Mutakasslra . New York, Mlr'at al-Gharb, 1911* 146 pp. 

(later printing) Gairo, al-Hilal, 111 pp. 

2. ftllhat al-Ard . Cairo, al-°A$rIya, 1932, 40 pp. (translated from English 
by An^unius Bashir) 

3. °Ara t ls al-Muru.1 . New York, al-MuhaJir, 1905. 

(later printing) Cairo, al-Hilal, 1944, 64 pp. 

4. Al-Arwah al-Mutamarrlda, Cairo, al-Hllal, 1922, 160 pp, (later printing) 
Cairo, al-Hllal, 1948, 12? pp. 

5. Al-°Awa? lf. Cairo, al-Hilal, 1922. 

6. A1 -Bada r 1° wa al-Tara«lf , Cairo, al-°Arab, 1923. 223 PP. 

7. Dam°a wa Ibtlsama , Cairo, al-Hilal, 1?6 pp. (1st printing) New York, 
al-Funun, 1913) 

8. Dlwan 3hl°r . New York 

9. The Earth Gods . New York, London, A. A. Knopf, 1931* 

10. Pi °&lam al-Adabi a 1 -Kit aba wa al-3hl ft r . Cairo, al-Mahrusa, 1924, 190 pp. 

11. Ff °Alam al-Ru>ya . Cairo?, 160 pp. 

12. The Forerunner. His Parables and Poems . London, Heinomann, 1963. 64 pp. 

13. The Garden of the Prophet . Knopf, 1933* 

14. H ad To at al-Nabl . Cairo, al-°Arab, 1950, 63 pp. (translated from English 
by Kamal Zakhir La£lf) 

15. Jesus the Son of Han , New York, A. A. Knopf, 1928, 2l6 pp. 

16. JlhrSn Khalil Jlbran wa al-Qawmrya al-°Arabrya . Beirut, al-Rablta 
al-rKa<iafrya, 1901, 168 pp. 

17. Kallaat Jlbran Khalil Jlbran . C a iro t al-°Arab, 193- . 175 PP. (some of 
the author *8 works oolleoted by An£unlus Bashir) 

18. Khalil Gibran, A Self-Portrait . New York, Citadel Press, 1959. 94 pp. 
(translated from Arablo by Anthony R, Ferris) 

19* The Madman . Knopf, 1920. 

20. Al-Ka Jau°a al-K5mlla ll-Hu«allafat Jlbran Khalil Jlbran . Beirut, 

Bayrut, 1961, 6I0 pp. 

© .. Lamlakat al-Khayal . Cairo, al-Nahda, 1927, 126 pp. 
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22. Al-Mawaklb, New York, Mir'at al-Gharb, 1918. (later printing) Cairo, 
al-^Arab, 192.3, $0 pp. 

23. Mukhtarat inln Jlbran Khalil Jlbran, Beirut, Sadir, 194-, 120 pp. 

24. Nuna.lat Arwah , Cairo?, al-Shabab, 192?, 1?6 pp. (later printing) 

Beirut, al-Andalus, 1963 » 80 pp. 

25. Al-Nabf . Cairo, al- c Arab, 1926, 155 pp. (translated from English by 
Antunius Bashir) 

26. Nubdha f I Muslqa . al-MuhaJir, New York, 1905* 

27. Nymphs of the Valley . Knopf, 1948. 

28. The Prooesslon . Kherallah, 194?. 

29. The Prophet . New York, Knopf, 1953# 96 pp. (later printing - Knopf, 

I967, 84 pp) 

30. Prose Poems, New York, A. A. Knopf, 193** . 77 PP* (translated from 
Arabio by Andrew Ghareeb) 

31. Rami wa Zabad . Cairo, al-°Arab, 1927, 86 pp. (translated from English 
by Antunius ttashlr) 

32. Rasa 1 11 Jlbran . Damascus, Karam wa Maktabatuha, 1945?, 62 pp. 

3 3. Al-Sablq . Cairo, al-Hilal, 

34. Sand and Foam, A Book of Aphorisms . New York, A. A. Knopf, 1926, 85 pp. 

35. The Secrets of the Heenrt . New York, Philosophical Library, 19^7. 339 PP. 
(selected works translated from the Arabio by Anthony Riscallah Perris 

and Martin L* Wolf) 

36. Spirits Rebellious . New York, Philosophical Library, 1947, 120 pp. 
(translated from Arabio by A»R» Perris and Martin Volf) 

37. A Tear and A Smile . London, W. Helnemann, 1950 » 172 pp. (translated 
from Arabl c by H . M . Nahmad) 

38. Ts ars and Laughter . New York, Philosophical Library, 1946, 111 pp. 
(translated From Arabic by A.R. Perris and Martin Wolf) 

39. The Wanderer . Knopf, 3932. 

40. Yasu c lbn al-Insan . Cairo, al-°AsrIya, 1932. 244 pp. (translated from 
English by Antunius Bashir) 
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Book Studies on Author 



1, Amin Khalld, Muh awalat fl Pars Jlbran . Beirut, al-XathulIklya, 1933» 

108 pp. 

2, Amin al-Rlhanl, Dhlkra Jlbran . Beirut, §adlr, 1932, 11 pp, 

3, An£un Ghattas Karam, Muhafl arat fl Jlbran Khalil Jlbran. Slratuhu 
wa Takwlnufiu al-Thaoaf Iwa Mu'allafatuhu al-°ArabIya. Cairo, Arab 
League, Ma°had al-Dirasat al- u Arab!ya al-°Aliya, 1964, 158 pp, 

4, Davmd Sulalman Babal, Jabra'Il al-Sh5°lr . Mosul, 1945, 

5, Jamil Jabar, Mayy wa Jlbran . Beirut, Dar al-Makshuf, 1950. 

6 , Khalil Hawl, Khalil Gibran* Hie Background. Charaoter and Works . 

Beirut, American 0. of Beirut, l9&3» 3il PP» ~~ 

7, Mlkha'Il Nu°a)ma, Khalil G1 brant A Biography . New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1950, 267 pp. 

8 , Mlkha'Il Nu°ayma, Jlbran Khalil Jlbran, Hayatuhu. Mawtuhu. Adabuhu . 
Fannuhu . (5th printing), Beirut, §adlr, 1^64, 325 pp. 

9, Shukr Allah 7al-Jarr7, NabI itJrfallsv. Brazil, al-Andalus al-Jadlda, 
1939. 

10, Muhyl al-Dln Rida, PI Man t ln Jlbran Khalil Jlbran . Cairo, al-TiJarlya 
al-fladltha, 195 &. l92pp7' 

11, Yusuf al-Huwayyik, DhlkrlySt ma°a Jlbran. Baris 1909-1910 . Beirut, 
al-Ahad, 1957, 222 pp. 
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1 . Mi s r wa al-Ihtllal al-lnkirzl wa Ma.1mu°at A°mal. ..Muddat °Kmm wShid. 

fiayu 1695 ° ftayu 1896 . Cairo. al-QArab. 1^95. 192 pp. ' 

2 . S afahat Ma t wTya min Tarlkh al-Za°Im Mu st afa Kamil . Rasa 1 !! JadTda 
ll^u^ ^ ai^a Kamil min 6 Vunjnl 1895 ll5 Fabraylr 1896 . Cairo* al-An.llu 
ai-Mi jrfya, 1962 , 55 PP* (edited by Muhammad Anls) 

3. Egypt ian-Frenoh Letters Addressed to Madame Juliette Adam* 1W95-1908. 

Cairo, The Moustafa KamerSohoolT 1909, 35Tpp. - m—* t 

4. Al-MaB»ala al-Sharq!ya . Cairo* al-Xdab, 1898, 352 pp. 

5» Al-Shamo al-Mushrlaa . Cairo, al-Liwa* , 1904, 220 pp. 

6. Dlfa° Qan Blladlhl . al-Liwa«, Cairo, 1906, 124 pp. 



Book Studies on Author 

1* °Abd al-Latlf Hamza, Adab al-Maqala al-S uh uflya f! Ml g r. V. Mu st afa 
Kamil . Cairo, al-Jamldfym, 19^2, 264 pp7 

2. °Abd al-Rahman al-Raf l 0 !, Must afa Kamil Bash a. Ba°lth al-ffaraka 
al-Wa t anfya . Cairo, 1939, 556 pp. (4th printing - Cairo, al-Nahda 
al-higrlya, 528 pp. 1962) 

3. Ahmad Rashad, Mustafa Kamil. Bayatuhu wa Klfahuhu. Cairc. al-Sa°ada. 

1&58, 387 PP. 

4. °Air Fahml Kamil, Must afa Kamil Baeha ft 34 Rabl°an . Cairo, al«Liwa', 
1908-1911, 3 volumes parts) 



5. Fatty! Ri^wan, Mugfr afa Kamil . 

6. Muhammad Thabit Bandar!, Za °!m al-Nah d a. Mu st afa Kamil . Cairo, al-Jami°a 
al-Mlgrlya al-gadltha. 



7. 



Muhy! al-Drn Rida, Abtal aj-Wa t anTyai Mu 
SaOd Zaghlul. Mu st afe^KM^^l^fetmT-' 
IW, 144 pp. 



af a Kamil. Muhammad Far !d . 
landt . Cairo. Jarldat al-^abah , 



8. Hugfr afa Kamil Baeha wa A c maluhu . Cairo, 1908, al-Hilal. 
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Works by Author 

1. Al-Adab al-Fllastlnf al-Muqawlm min 1948 115 1968 , Beirut, al-Dlrasat 
al -Fi last inf ya. 

2. Adab al-Muqawama ff Fllas t fn al-Muhtalla. 1948-1966 , Beirut, al-Adab, 
1966, 144 pp. 

3. °A»id 11a Hayfa. Beirut, al-°Awda, 1970, 91 pp. (novel) 

4. °Alam Laysa Lana . Beirut, al-^alf°a (stories) 

5. °An al-RUal wa al-Banadig . Beirut, al-Adab, 1968, 140 pp. (stories) 

6. Ard al-Burtuqal al-Hazfn. Beirut, al-FaJr al-Jadfd, 1963# 12? pp. (stor' 
?. Al-Bab, Beirut, al-£all°a (play) 

8. Ff al-Adab al-Sahyunf, Beirut, al-Tahrfr al-Filastrnfya - Markaz 

aT-AVnSfliT iWTTfopp* 

9. Ma Tabaqqa Lakum . Beirut, al-^all°a, 1966, 79 PP* (novel) 

10. Mawt Sarfr Raqm 12 . Beirut, Munayaana, 205 PP* (stories) 

11. Rl.lal ff al -Shams . Beirut, al-^alf 0 a, 1963» 106 pp. (novel) 

12. Umm Sa°d . Beirut, al-°Awda, (stories) 
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°ABD AL -RAHMAN AL-KAWAKIBI 



rforks by Author 

L. Unun al-Qura . Cairo, al.-Taqaddum, 19- , 148 pp. 

2. T aba 1 ! 0 al-Istl&dad wa Ma?arl° al-lstl°bad . Cairo, al-Tawflq, 184 pp. 



Book Studios on Author 

1. 0 Abbas Mahmud aJ-°Aqqad, Al-Ra hh ala "Kaf" °Abd al -Rahman al-Kawaklbl . 
Cairo, Al-ftaJllA al-AHa, 1^337* 185 PP. 

2. Ibrahim Rlf e at, Al-Tha'lr al-°Arab! c Abd al -Rahman al-Kawaklbl . Cairo, 
al-Qawmlya, 1962?, 41 pp. 

3. Malallat al- H adlth . Sept.-OotT., 195*. (special Issue about al-Kawaklbl 
with contributions by various authors) 

4. Muhammad Ahmad Khalaf Allah, Al-Kawaklbl. H ay atuhu wa Atharuhu . Cairo, 
al-°Arab, 1956, 144 pp. 

5. Horbert Taplero, Lesldees Reformlstes d* al-Kawaklbl . Paris, Les 
Editions Arabes, 1956, 111 pp. 

6. United Arab Republic, MahraJan °Abd al-Ra h mai al-Kawaklbl , Cairo, 
Al-Majlls al-A^la, 1966, 183 pp. 
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°ABD AL-RAHMSN AL-KHAMlSl 

Works by Author 

1. Afr mad Klshklsh . Cairo* Buz al-Yusuf, 1961* 134 PP* (short stories) 

2. Alf Layla Jadrda . Cairo, Ruz al-Yusuf, 196-, 257 pp. 

3. Al-A°mag. Cairo*, no date. 

4. Ashwag I naan , (poetry) 

5. Dima* La Ta.11ff » (stories) 

6. Al-Fann Alladhl Nurlduhu, Cairo, Al-Mifrlya, 19 66, 182 pp* 

7. H asan wa Na°Ima . (story written for radio presentation) 

8. La Ya Ayzanhawar (Eisenhower), (written Jointly with Fathi Kamil) 

9. Lan Namut, (stories) 

10. ?Manakhullya? .. (dialogues and opinions about art) 

11. Al-Hukaflhun, (series of biographies) 

12. ftum ^ an al-Dam * (stories) 

13. Rlya h al-Nlran, (stories) 

14. $ ayh5t al-6ha°b . (stories) 

15. Yawmfyat Malnun.- (translated stories) 
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NAJIB MAH FUZ 

Works by Author 

1. °Abath al-Aqdar . Cairo, Mlsr, 196??, 257 pp. 

2, Awlad Haratlna . Beirut, al-Xdab, 196?, 552 pp, 

3* Bayn al-Qa f rayn . Cairo, Mlfr, i960?, 578 pp, 

4, Bayt Sayyl* al-Sum°a . Cairo, Mlfr, 1965» 26? pp, (short stories) 

5. Bldaya wa Nlhaya . Cairo, Mlfr, 1965? » 382 pp, 

$. Dunya Allah . Cairo, Mlfr, 1963# 26l pp, (short stories) 

7, Haas al-Junun . Cairo, Mlfr, 1967?, 317 pp. 

8. Khan al-Khallll . (6th printing) Cairo, Mlfr, 1965* 275 PP* 

9* Klfah f Tba . Cairo, Mlfr, 1965* 259 PP* 

10, Al-Ll sf va al-Kllab . Cairo, Mlfr, 1961?, 175 PP* 

11, Mldao Alley . Beirut, Khayats, 1966, 319 PP* (translated from the Arablo 
by Trevor Le Gasslok) 

12, Miramar . Cairo, Mlfr, 1967, 279 pp, 

13* Al-Qahlra al-Jadlda . Cairo, Mlfr, 1965, 214 pp, 

14, Qaf r al-Shawa . Cairo, Mlfr, 1957?* 464 pp» 

15* fladubfs . Cairo, Mlfr, 1964, 218 pp, 

16, Al-Sarab . (5th printing), Cairo, Mlfr, 1967# 367 PP, 

17, Al-Shah h adh . Cairo, Mlfr, 1965# 191 PP* 

18, Al-Sukkarlya . (4th printing), Cairo, Mlfr, 1962, 395 pp, 

19, Al-Summan va al-Kharlf . Cairo, Mlfr, 1962, 198 pp, 

20, Taht &1-Ml f alla . Cairo, Mlfr, 1967# 321 pp, (short stories and one-aot 
21* Al- y artq , Cairo, Mlfr, 1964, 185 pp. 

22, Tharthara fawc al-Hll . Cairo, Mlfr, 1965# 201 pp. 

23. Zuoao al-Mldaqq . Cairo, Mlfr, 1966?, 313 pp. 
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2. (NAJlB HAHFUZ) 



Book Studies on Author 

1. Ghall Shukrl, Al^Huntamr: Pi rasa fT Adab NajTb Hah fuz. Cairo, al-Zanarl 
1964, 354 pp. 

2. Al-Hllal . Feb., 1970* (speoial issue about Najlb Hahfuz) 

3. Nabll Raghib, Qad lyat al-Shakl al-Fannr co ind Na.1Ib Hah fuz > Pi rasa 
Tahllllya li-Usuilna al-Fikrlya wa nl-Jamallya. CairoI"n-Katib 

srwjKbfr ,"5irrp . — 
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MUST AFA AL-MANFALOT l 



orks by Author 

4 Al-°Abarat . Cairo, 1915* 159 pp* (2nd printing - Cairo, al-TiJarlya 
al-Kubra , 1965 , 159 pp.) 

• Al-Adablyat al-°AsiTya . Cairo, Muhammad °Atrya, 143 pp. 

(articles written* by author and oollected by Muhammad ZakI al-Dln) 

• Al-Fadtla aw Paul wa Virginie (translation of Paul et Virginie by 
Bernardlne de St. Pierre) 

• FI Sabll al-Ta j . Damasous, Muhammad ?al -Mahay i nr?, 1955* 80 pp. 

(1st printing - Cairo, 1922, ll6 pp.) (translation of Pour La Couronne 
by Francois Ooppde) 

• Al-Intiqam. Cairo, 1923* 32 pp. (translation of La Vengeanoe ) 

• Kalimat al-Manfalu tl. Damascus, al-Hadara, 1955, 88 pp. 

(edited by Riyad al-Halabl) ' * 

. MaJdulIn aw tah t ftilal al-Zayzafun . Damasous, Karam, 1955* 159 PP. 
(translation of" 5bus Jte Tllleul fry Alphonse Karr) 

• Mukhtarat al-Manfa lufrl. Cairo, al-Istiqama, 1937* 286 pp. 

(4tn printing - (iairoT al-TiJarlya al-Kubra) 

. Al-Na z arat . Cairo, al-TiJarfya al-Kubra, 1963* 3 volumes (1st printing 
OT^ral^Hilal, 1920-1927) 

0. Al-3ha°lr aw Cyrano de Bergerao . (translation of Cyrano de Bergerao b y 
Edmond Rostand) 



00 k Studies on Author 

. Al-Manahll . Beirut, Sadir, Nos. 31-32. 

. Muhammad ZakI al-Dfn, Al-|tenfalu t r. flayS tuhuwa Aqwal al-Kuttab wa 
al-Shu^ara* flhl . Cal ro, Muhammad <->x£iya, 194^, 150 pp. 
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IBRftHlM AL-MSZINl 



Works by Author 

1. Ahadlth al-Mazinl, bi-Munaeabat Dhlkra Wafatihi. Cairo. 1961. 200 pp. 

2. °A1 -Rash I . Cairo, Misr wa Mataba°atuha , 109 pp. (collection of stories) 

3. Aga sis, (written together with Ibrahim al-Misrl, Salah al-Dln ?DhihnI?, 

Muhammad FathI Abu al-Fadl and Mahmud Taymur) , Cairo, Misr, 1944, 136 pp® 
#000 • 

4. ^Awd c ala Bad* wa H ukm al-Ta°a . (latest printing) Cairo, al-Qawmlya, 

19&3, 132 pp. 

5. Bashshar bln Burl . Cairo, Ihya* al-Kutub al- c ArabTya, 1944, 133 PP® 

(in the series A°lam al-Islam ) 

6. Dl wan al-Mazlnl. (introduction by °Abbas Mahmud al-°Aqqad), Cairo, 

(1st volume), al-Busfur, 1913» (2nd volume) 1917® 

7. A1 -Dlwan , (together with c Abbas Mahmud al-°Aqqad), Cairo, 

8. Dlwan al-Mazlnl , (edited by Mahmud °Imad) , Cairo, 1961, 286 pp, 

9® F l al-Tarlq . Cairo, al-Nahda al-Misrlya, 1937, 415 PP® 

10. Gharlzat al-MaHa aw Hukm al-Ta°a c Cairo, Jarldat al-Sabah, 80 pp. 

11. Hls ad al-Hashlm . Cairo, al- c AsrIya, 1925, 431 pp. 

12. Ibrahim al~Katlb , Cairo, Dar al-T&raqql, 1931, 3?4 pp. 

13. Ibrahim al~ThanI . Cairo, al-Ma c arif, 1943, 221 pp. 

14. Khuyu t al-°Ankabut , Cairo, ’'Isa al-Babl al-Halabl, 1935, 456 pp. 

15. Mldu wa Shurakahu , Cairo, al-Nahar, 1943, 168 pp. 

16. Min al-Nafldha wa Suwar min al-Hayat « Cairo, al-Qawmlya, 1961, 158 PP® 

1?. Mukhtarat min Adab al-Mazlnl , Cairo, al-Qawmlya, " 226 pp. 

18. Qabd al-Rlh , Cairo, al-°AfrIya, 1927, 222 pp, (c. about 20 essays) 

19® Rlh lat al-Hljaz , Cairo, Fu»ad, 1929, 166 pp. 

20. S unduq al -Dunya . Cairo, al-Tar, x ql, 1929, 320 pp 
(later printing - Al-Qawmlya, I960, 182 pp.) 

21. Al-Sharlda , Cairo, (story by John Galsworthy tra> by author into 

Arabic) ’ 



22. Al-Shl°r. Gha.vatuhu wa Wasa»l t uhu . Cairo, al-Buf 15, 44 pp. 

2^. Shl°r Hafi z, Cairo, al-Busfur, 1915, 60 pp. 
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2. (IBRXHlM AL-MlZINl) 



Works by Author (oont^d ) 

24. Al-Slyasa al-Ml s rlya wa aiding llab al-Dusturl . (together with Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal, and Muhammad ° Abdullah u Inan) , Cairo, al-SlyasIyaJ 1931* 
136 pp. 

25# Thalathat Rl.lal wa Imra'a . Cairo, Mlsr, 1943* l6l pp# 



Studies on Author 

1# Muhammad Mandur, Ibrahim al-Mazlnl . Cairo, Arab League, Ma°had 

al-Dlrasat al-°ArabIya al-°Allya, 195^* ^7 PP# (series of lectures) x 

2. Mustafa Naslf, Ramz al-Tlfl, Dlrasa fl Adab al-Mazlnl. Cairo. al-Qawml'ya. 
19$$, 328 pp. “ 

3# Nl°mat Ahmad Pu'ad, Al-Mazlnl al-Nathlr , Cairo, 1951 (MA thesis from 
U. of Cairo, published In Cairo In 1954) • 

4, Nl°mat AJjmad Pu'ad, Adab al-Mazlnl . Cairo, Al-Khanjl, 1961, 3 66 pp. 

(2nd printing) 
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IBR&HlM AL-MIS RT 

Works by Author 

1 . Al-Adab al-HadTth . 

2. Al-Adab al-Hayy , Cairo, al- c Usur , 1930, 251 pp, 

3* c Alam at-GharaHz wa aL-Ahlam . Cairo, 1962, 159 PP* (short stories) 

4. Al-Bab al-Dhahabr, Majmu c a min Ql sas al-WHdan wa al- c £tlf& , Cairo, 
al-Qawmlya, 196.3?! 190 PP. *“*“* 

5 * Al-Flkr wa ar- c 5lam <, 

6 . Al-Hubb c inA Shah Trait al-Nlsa » . Cairo, al-Hllal, 196 -, 218 pp. 

7. Al-Insan wa al-Qadar, Cairo, Ruz al -Yusuf, 162 pp. 

8 . Ka 1 3 al-Hayat. Ha. 1 mu c at~ Ql sa s Tahl JlT . Cairo, al-Qawmlya, 

9. KhalldOn fl al-Wat an, Cairo, al-Ma c arlf, 1966 , 158 pp. 

10. Qalb °Adhra«. Cairo, al-Ma c arlf, 1962 , 128 pp, 

11. Qulub al-Khalldrn. Cairo, al-Ma c ari£, 144 pp. 

12 . S awt al-jn . 

13* S lrS c al-Ruh wa al° Jasad . Cairo, Ruz al-Yusuf, 1961 , 159 PP* 

14. Strap ma c a al~N&UT, MaJiniT c a min Qlsas al-Wi,1dan wa al-°Xtifa. Cairo. 
al-Katlb al-6Arat>T,196?, 238 pp. * ' 

15* S uwar min al-Insan, Majmu£at Ql sa s Tahiti! . Cairo, al-Qavnnrya, 

1965, 227 pp. 

l6. Tarlkh al-Hubb wa Rasa 1 lluhu al-Khallda . Cairo, al-Hllal, 1963 , 202 pp, 

17* AL-Untha al-Khallda, Majmu c a min al-Ql sas al-TahlTlTya, Cairo, al-Hana, 
IJ6“pp~ 

18. Wa h y al- c A sr, Cairo, al-Hllal, no date, 207 PP* 
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°ALl MUBARAK BSSHfl 

Works by Author 

1. .°Alam al -Din , Alexandria, Jarldat al-Mahrusa, 1882, 4v., 1490 pp. 

2. Al-Khu tat al-Tawflqlya al-Jadlda 11-Ml sr. Cairo, al-Kubra, 1888, 20 v, 

3. H aqj^lq al-Akhbar fl Aw s af al-Blh ar, 

4. Khawass al-A°dad. 

5» Nakhbat al-Flkr fl Nil Ml sr. 

6, Tadhklrat al-MuhandlsIn . 

?. Tag rib al-Handasa . 

8 • Jughraf lyat Ml sr. 

9» Al-Mlzan fl al-Agylsa wa al-Makayll wa al-Avfzan . 

10. Khulasat Tarlkh al-°Arab . (supervision of translation of this work by 
the French Orientalist Louis Pierre Sedillot into Arabic) • 

Book Studies on Author 

1. Husayn FawzI al-NaJJar, °AlI Mubarak . Cairo, al-Katib al-°Arabi, 

1967, 199 PP. 

2. Mahmud al-SharqawI, °A1I Mubarak. Hayatuhu wa Da°watuhu wa Atharuhu . 
Cairo, al-AnJljj-al-Misrlya, 1962, izb pp. 

3. Muhammad °Abd al -Karim, °AlI Mubarak. Hayatuhu wa Ma^thlruhu . Cairo, 
al-Risala, 196—, 134 pp. 
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SALIMA MPSl 



Works by Author 

1* Al-Adab lll-Sha°b . Cairo, al-AnJlu al-Misrlya, 19^6, 216 pp. 
later printing - Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1961,’ 20? pp, 

2, Ah adlth 11a al-Shabab . (2nd printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1963* 206 pp, 

3* °Aqir wa °Aqluka , (2nd printing), Cairo, al-Khanjr r 1964, 32? pp. 

4. Asrar al-Nafs , (4th printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1964, 162 pp. 

5* Al-Balagha_al-°A s trya wa al-Lugha ai-°Arablya . (4th printing), Cairo, 
Salama Musa, 1964, 190 pp. 

6. The Education of Salama Musa , Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1961, 267 pp. (tran- 
slatlon by L.O. Shuman of Tarblyat Salama Musa ) 

7. Pi al-Hubb wa al-Hayat . Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 196-, 256 pp. 

8. FI al-Hayat wa al-Adab . (4th printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1961, 

T79 PP*. 

9. Ghandl wa al-Haraka al-Hindlya. (2nd printing), Cairo. Salama Musa, 

1962, 139 PP.* 

10. Ha^la* °Allamunr . (3rd printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1965* 280 pp. 

11. H arakat al-Flkr wa Ab t aluha fT al-Tarlkh . (3rd printing) .Beirut , al-°Ilm 
lil-Malayln, 1961, 22$ pp. 

12. Al^Ishtlraklya . (2nd printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1962, 30 pp. 

13. Judhur al-Istlrakly a. Beirut, Dar al-Tair°a, 1964, 208 pp. (by Salama 
Musa and Niqula Haddad) • 

14. Ma Hlya al-Nahda , (1st printing), Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1962, 144 pp. 

15* Maqalat Mamnu°a . (2nd printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1963* 185 PP* 

16. Al-Mar»a Laysat Lu°bat al-Ra.Iul . Cairo, Salama Musa, 196-, l4l pp. 

17* Masha°ll al-Tarfq 111-Shabab . (2nd printing), Beirut, Dar al-°Ilm, 

1962. 159 pp*. 

18. Muhawalat . (2nd printing), Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1963* 239 PP* 

19* Mukhtarat Salama Musa . (2nd printing), Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1963* 325 PP* 
(essays) “ “ ~" 

20. Al-Shakh s Tyat al-Na.1i°a . (5th printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 1965* 

212 pp. * 

9 -lm Al~S lh afa ... Hlrfa wa Risala . (1st printing), Cairo, Salama Musa, 

19537 123 PP* ’ 



2. (SALXMA MUSA) 



Works by Author (oont»d ) 

22. Tarblyat Salama Musa . Cairo, cl-KhanJI, 1962, 304 pp, 

23. T arlq al-Ma.Id 111-Shabab . (4th printing), Cairo, al-KhanJI, 1964, 231 pp 

24. Al-Tathqlf al-Bhatl aw Kayfa Nu rabbi Anfusana. (6th printing), Cairo, 
al-Khanjt,. 1964, 2^8 pp. 



Additional Works by Author 

1. Muqaddlmat al-?Subarman ?. Dar al-Hilal, 1910* 

2. Nushu 1 Flkrat Allah,~ lTr~Akhbar, 1912. 

3. Ai-Jarlma wa al-6iqab ll-Dostoyevsky . (translation), Jirjis Friutha^s, 

4. Al-Mustaqbal . (weekly, 16 issues appeared) , al-Shaykh Yusuf al-Khazin, 
19i4. 

5. Ashhar al-Khu t ub wa Mashahlr al-Khutaba 1 . al-Hilal, 1924. 

$. Ashhar te sas al-Hubb al-Tartkhlya . al-Hilal. 1925* 

7. Ah lam al-fralsafa l al-Hllal, 1926. 

8. Hurrfyat al-FlkF wa Tarlkh Ab t allha . al-Hilal , 192?* 

9. Al-OAol al-Batln . al-Hllal. T9Z7Z 

10. Tarlkh al-Funnn wa Ashhar al-Suwar . al^pilal, 192?. 

11. Al-Yawm wa al-Ohad . al-^Asrlya. 1928. 

12. Na z arlyaF al-Ta t awwur wa A s l al-Insan , al-°AsrIya, 1928. 

13. Al-Ma.1alla al-Jadlda. (monthly and weekly, 1^29-30, 1931-32) » al-MaJalla 
al-Jaalda. 

14. Al-Mls rl (and other weeklies from 1930 to 1933) » al-MaJalla al-Jadlda. 

15. Qlsas * Hukhtallf a . al-MaJalla al-Jadtda, 1930. 

16. A1 -Dunya~badd 30 QAm . al-MaJalla al-Jadlda, 1930. 

17. Dabt al-Tanasul wa Man 0 al-Haml . al-MaJalla al-Jadlda, 1930. (written 
Jointly with Dr. Kamil Labffcj 

18. Juyubuna wa Juyilb al-A.1anlb . al-MaJalla al-Jadlda, 1931. 

19* Al-Sikulu.llya f f Hayatlna al-Yawmlyg , al-MaJalla al-JadTde P 1934. 

20. Al-Nahda al-tJrubFf ya . al-MaJalla al-Jadlda, 1935* 

21. Mlsr A s l~al°H adara. al-Me Jalla al-Jadrda, 1935. 

22. Al-Ta jdfd f 3T* al-Aaab al-lnkirzl al-Hadlth . al-Ma Jalla al-Jadlda, 1936. 

23. Kayfa Nasus Hayatana ba^d al -Khamsin , aT^Asrlya, 1945. 

24. H urrlyat al-OAql fl Mls r. al-Fa.Ir al-Jadfd. 1945. 

25. AlUAdab al-Inkllzf al^fiadlth . al-°Asriya, 1948. 

26. Al-H ubb ff al-TarfkHT ~ftutub lll-Jaml 0 . 1949. 

2?. FY"al-Hayat, al-AnJlu al-Misrlya, 1947. 

28. Kltab al-Thawrat . al-°Ilm lil-Malayln, 1954. 

29. Al-Adab wa al-Hayat. al-Nashr al-Misrlya, 1956. 

30. Dlrasat sykulujfya , al-°ArabIya. 1936. 

31. Bernard Shaw (inArablo), al-KhanJI, 1957. 

32. Inti s ara t Insan. al-Khanjl, i960. 

33. A1 -Insan Qlmmat al-Ta t awwur . Salama Musa, 1961. 

34. Iftahu laha al-Bab . Salama Musa. 1962. 

Book Studies on Author 

] O' nrl Rlyad, Salama Musa wa al-ManhaJ al-Istirakl. Beirut. al-Thaqafa, 

ER1C6-. 103 pp.~ — 
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3. {SALAMA MtJSA) 



Book Studies on Author (oont* d) 

2, Mahmud al-Sharaawr. Salama Musa al-Mufakklr wa al-Insan. Beirut. 
al-°Ilm, 1965. 242 Spl ' — “ 

3* Ghall Shukrl. Salama Musa wa Azmat al-Damlr al-°Arabr. Cairo. al-Khan.1I 
1962 , 341 pp. : * 
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MUHAMMAD IBRSHlM AL-MUWAYLIH l 



Works by Author 

1. H adTth °Isa bln HI sham, aw Fatra min al-Zaman , Cairo* al-Qawmlya, 
i964, 2# pp. 

2. °Ila.1 al-Nafs . Cairo, al-Qawmlya, 1962, 121 pp. 



Studies on Author 



11 Allen, Roger, "Hadlth °Isa Ibn Hlshams The Excluded Passages", 

Die Welt des Isiams, N.S, XII, Nr, 3, pp. ?4-89, and Nr. 4, pp.ll -163 
181. (Latter, p. 180-181 provides also a selected bibliography of 
studies In article and chapter forms) 

2. Allen, Roger, "Hadfth °Isa Ibn Hisham - A Reconsideration", Journal 
of Arabic Literature, Vol. 1, no. 1, pp. 88-108, Leiden, 1970. 
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°ABD ALLAH AL-NADlM 

Works by Author 
1 * Kan wa Yakun. 

2. Al^MasamTr. 

3» Al-Mutaradlfat . 

4. Al-Nlhla wa al-Rlhla . 

5. Al-Saq c ala al°Saq f I Mukabadat al-Mashaqq . 

6 • Al-Wa ^ an . 

7» 2 dlvrans of poetry. 

8. Al^Arab. 

9. Sulafat al-Nadlm fr Muntakhabat 0 Abdullah al-NadTia , Cairo, al-Jaml c a, 
1897 » 132 pp. (collected by author's brother ^Abd al-Fattah al-NadTm) , 

10. Same as above, 2nd printing, Cairo, al-Hindlya, 1914. 

Studies on Author 

1. c Abdullah al-Nadlm. KhatTb al^Wa t anlva s °AlI al-Hadldf, Cairo, al-Misrl 

196-, 399 PP. * 

2. c Abd Allah al-Nadlm. Muhammad c Abd al-Wahhab Saqar and FawzT Sa'Td 
Shahln. Cairo, no data.’ 

3. c Abdullah al-NadTm balna al-Fu sh S wa at «. 0 gnimrva. Naffusa Zakarlya 
Sa*Id, Alexandria, al-Qawmfya, *1966, 234 pp. 
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°I3S AL-Na°PRl 

Works by Author 

1. Adab al-Mah.lar, Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1959» 628 pp, (2nd printing - 196?, 
630 pp.) 

2. °£*ld 11a al-Haydan . Aleppo, al-Ra‘ld, 1961, 162 pp. (stories) 

3# Akhl al-Insan . Aleppo, al-Raild, 1962, 11? pp. (poetry) 

4. AnashTdl, Hama (Syria), al-Ra»ld al-°Arabr, 1955* (poetry) 

5. Aqa ^r^ Urdunnlya . Tffnls, al-TunlsIya, 196?, 137 pp. 

6. The Arab Contemporary Literature In the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordon . 
Malta, the Faculty of Arts of Malta University. 

7. At fal wa c AJa»lz . Beirut, al-Ma°arlf, 1961. (short stories translated 
from Italian) . 

8. Bayt wara 1 al-Hudud . Beirut, c Uwaydat, 1959» 92 pp. 

9. Bu fr ulat °Arabrya min Fllas t ln . Amman, al-Istiqlal, 1955* 

10. The Contemporary Poetry In Jordan and the Great Poet Mustafa Wahbl 
Tell , Naples. Institute? Unlversltarlo Orientals Napoli. 

11. ?Puntamara? . Beirut, al-Tair°a, 1963, (novel translated from Italian), 

12. Iliya Abu Ma d I. Rasul al-Shl°r al-°Arab! al-Hadlth , (study) Amman, 

Dar al-Tlba u a wa al-Nashr, 1951 » (2nd printing, Beirut, Manshurat 
c Uwaydat, 1958) 

13* Ilyas , Farhat. Sha°lr al-°Uruba fl al-Mah.lar . Amman, al-TawzI 0 , 1956, 

14. Jlrah JadTda , Beirut, Majallat Siyaha, 1967, 125 PP* 

15. Khalil al-Sayf Yaqul . Jerusalem, al-Andalus, 1956. 

16. Marls Yahrlq Mu°addatlhl . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1955* (short novel) 

17. H a 1 sat fcl-Insan . Beirut, c Uwaydat, 1969. (a poetic tragedy translated 
from Hungarian) 

18. Min al-Qa aa? al^Alaml , Amman, al-Watanlya, 1969, 233 PP* 

19. Na g ra Ijmallya fl al-Adab al-Mah.larl. Amman, al-Istiqlal, 1970» 64 pp. 

20. y arfq al-Shawk . Amman, al-Istlqlal, 1955* (stories) 

21. Udaba 1 min al-Sharq wa al-Gharb . Beirut, c Uwaydat, 1966, 167 pp. 

22. Versl dl Fuooo e dl Sangue . Rome, Edizlone EAST di A. e P. Fanelli, 
1970, 84 pp. (author*s translation Into Italian of various works by 
Arab 11 resistance poets") 

ERIC 



MTKH&l il nu°aima 



1. Al-flba 1 wa al-Banun . (play In 4 acts) (5th printing) Beirut, Sadlr, 
1967 , 143 pp. 

2. Ab°ad min Musku wa min Washln t un , (3rd printing) Beirut, Sadlr, 1966, 
205 PP. 

3. Abu Ba tfra, (3rd printing) Beirut, §adlr, 1966, 204 pp. 

4. Akablr . (3rd printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1966, 123 pp. 

5. Al- Aw than , ( 5 th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1966 , 6 l pp, 

6 . A yyub, (play In 4 acts), Beirut, Sadlr, 196?, 121 pp, 

?. Al-Bayadlr. 1940-1944 . ( 5 th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1963, 245 pp, 

8 C The Book of Mirdad . Beirut, 1948 (2nd printing, Bombay, 1954; 3rd 

printing, London, 1962. Arabic edition, translated by author, Beirut, 
1952). 

9. Durub , (4th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1966 , 198 pp, 

10. Fl Mahabb al-Rlh . (4th printing), Beirut, S^dlr, 1966 , 181 pp. 

11. Al-Ghlrbal . (5th printing), Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1957, 211 pp. 

12. Hams al-Jufun, (5th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1966 , 147 pp. 

(later printing - 1968 ) 

13. Hawamlsh . Beirut, Sadlr, 1965 , 286 pp. 

14. Jibran Khalil Jlbran, Hayatuhu Mawtuhu Adabuhu Fannuhu , (3rd printing) , 
Beirut, Sadlr, 1951. 3^9 pp. 

15* Khalil Gibran : A Biography , New York, Philosophical Library, 1950, 

267 pp. 

16. Kan Ma Kan . (3rd printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1949* 135 PP* (later printin 
1966, 125 pp. 

17. Karm °ala Darb . (4th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1964, 118 pp. 

18. Lloa 1 . (5th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1964, 115 PP* 

19. A1 “Mar ah 11 , Slyahat fl Zawahlr al-Hayat wa Bawatlniha, (4th printing), 

Beirut", *s5ctlFrT$6'(r," i%"pp7 — * ^ 

20. Memoirs of a Vagrant Soul , 

21. Kltab Mirdad, Manara wa Mina* . Beirut, Sadlr, 1963 , 334 pp. (written 
by author In English and then translated by author into Arabic) 

22. Mudhakklrat al-Arqash . (3rd printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1962, 139 PP* 

O 
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2. (MlKHX»lL NU°AIMA) 



Works by Author (oont«d ) 

23, Mukhtarat min M rkha» II Nu°ayma . Beirut, Sadlr, 194-, 119 PP<> 

24, Al-Nur wa al-Day.lur . (4th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1966, 224 pp, 

25, Sab°un ... Hlkavat °Umr . 1889-1959» Beirut, Sadlr, 1962-1966, 3 volumes, 
(later printing - 1964*1 967) 

26, ff awt al~ c &Iam . (4th printing), Beirut, §adlr, 1966, 206 pp, 

27, Till We Meet... 

28, Al-Yawm al-Akhfr . Beirut, S£dlr, 1963* 292 pp. (later printing - 1967. 

2$0 pp.) 

29» Zad al-Ma°ad . (4th printing), Beirut, Sadlr, 1966, 149 pp. 

30, Al-Ma.1mu°a al -Kamila 11-Mu* allafat J1 bran Khalil Jlbran . (edited by 
MIkha‘Il Nu u ayma), Beirut, Sadlr, 1961, 610 pp, 

31, Jlbran Khalil Jlbran . Beirut, 1964, 

Works about Author 

1. Nadeem Naimy, Mikhail Nalmy: An Introduotlon . Beirut, American U, of 
Beirut, 1967. 

2. Thurayya Malhas. Mikhail Nu c alma al-Adlb al-Sufl, Beirut, Sadlr, 1964, 

203 pp. ' ' 

3. Yuhanna al-Khurl, Radd °Ala Mikhail Nu°alma fT Mlrdad . Sayda, 
al-MukhllsTya?, 19 56. ^13 PP. 
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IH 3SN °ABD AL-ttJJDOa 

Works by Author 

1* Ana fturra. (3rd printing) , Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 195- 94 pp. 

2. Anf wa Thalath °Uyun . Sayda, al-°Afrrya, 1966?, 2 \ nea, 

3. Ayna °UmrI . Cairo, al-Hilal, 196?, 223 PP. 

4. °Aqir wa Qalbl . Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1959# 31? PP. 

5. al-Banat wa al-Sayf , Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1959 » 340 pp. (later printing 
Cairo, al-Hilal, 1^66, 2?1 pp.) 

6. Bint al-Sul fr an . Cairo, Mifr, 1964, 415 pp. 

7. Bl'r al-Hlrnan . Beirut, al-Nashr al-^adlth, 1962, 303 pp. 

8. FT Baytlna Ralul . Beirut, al-°Arabrya, 1957. 604 pp. (later printing - 
Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1962, 626 pp.) 

9. Al-Khay fr al-Bafl 0 . (3rd printing), Cairo, Ruz al -Yusuf, 1961, 242 pp. 

10. La Anam. (3rd printing), Cairo, al-°ArabIya, 1958* 546 pp. (later 
printing - Cairo, al-Hilal, 1966, 335 pp.) 

11. La . . .Layaa JasadakU Beirut, al-TiJarl 1 , 1962, 464 pp. 

12. La Shay* Yahumm. Cairo, Mifr, 1963?. 72? pp. 

13 • La Tu fr fl* al -Shams . Cairo, Ruz al -Yusuf, I960. 

14. Muntaha al- ff ubb . Cairo, Ruz al-Yusuf, I960?, 162 pp. 

15* Al-Na zy arat al-Savda* . Cairo, al-Hllal, 1956?, 191 PP* (later printing 

196o) 

16. Al-Hlsa 1 Lahunna Asnan Bayfl a*. Cairo, Akhbar al-Yawm, 1969* 114 pp. 

17. jj anl 0 al-ffubb. B3»l° al-Hubb . (2nd printing), Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1958, 

18. Sayylda fl Khldnatlka . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 196-?, 258 pp. 

19* Shafatahu, Beirut, al-Nashr al-Hadrth, 1961, 455 PP* (later printing - 
al-rflial, 196?, 295 PP* 

20. 3hav< ff fadrl . Beirut, al-Ma c arlf, 195®, ?43 pp. 

21. Al-farla al-Maodud . Cairo, al-HilSl, 1967, 271 pp. 

22. Thuoub f T al-Thawb al-Aswad . Cairo, Mifr, 1962, 269 PP* 

V Al-Wlsada al-Khallya . Cairo, al-HilSl, 196?, 16? pp. 

Zawiat Ahaad . Beirut, al-Ma°arif, 1961, 256 pp. 
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YA°QPB RtlF&'lL ?ANN0 O 



Works by Author 

1. Snlsa °ol5 al-Mud a. (play) 

2. Al-Akhawat al-Latlnryat . Paris, 1905* 

3. Ai -Bar bar I. (play) 

4. Al-Bur ^a. (play) 

5. Al-yarratan. (play) 

6. Fat ima . (3-aot oomedy, originally in Italian) 

7. Ghandur Hi ^r . (play) 

8. Ghazwat Ras Tug , (play whioh makes fun of people who bet) 

9. QhlnaTya bll-Luaha al-°XmmIya . (one aot, oontains contemporary songs) 

10. Al- H ashshash . (play) 

11. ff usn al-Ishara fr Masamarat Abr al-Na y^ ara . 1910. 

12. ff ulwan wa al-°AlIl wa al-Aalra al-Iskandaranlya . 

13. Moll ere Ml s r wa Ma j^aasThi , Beirut, al-Adabfya, 1912. (oomedy about 
author's sufferings while establishing the Egyptian stage) 

14. Rastur wa Shaykh al-Balad. (play) 

15* Al-^adaoa . (play) 

16. Al-Salasll al-Kuh a ^ama . 1911. (Ottoman nationalist play) 

1?. Shaykh al-Balad . (play) 

18. Al-Wa fr an wa al-ffurrfya . (play) 

19* ZawJat al-Ab . (play in whioh author attaoks middle-aged men who marry 
young girls). 

20. Zayda. (play in whioh author oritioizes Eastern women who imitate 
Western women) 

Magazines Published by Author 



1. Abu NafySra Zarqg. 

2. Rlfr lat Abl Ha z ara ZarqS al-Vall . 

3. Al-Na yy arat al-°A?rrya . 

^ j u $affara. 
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2. (YA 0 QtlB RUPitlL SANNtJ 0 ) 

Magazines Published by Author (oonttd) 

5. Abu Zamaara . 

Al-Hawl. 

7 • Abu Na ^z ara Llsan H al al-Umma al-Ml f rlya al -Hurra , 

8 • Abu Napa Zara a . 

9. Al-Wa fr an al-Ml^ rl. 

10. Abu Na z^ ara Ml p r lll-Ml ^ rlyln . 

11. Jarldat al-Tawaddud . 

12. J arldat al^Mxui glf . 

13* Jarldat al-°Alam al-Islaml . (In Prenoh) 

Book Studies on Author 

1. °Abd al-Hamld Ghunaym, Sannu 0 Ra'ld al-Masrah al-MlsrT. al-Qawmlya. 

1966, 21? pp. T T “” 

2. Hlkmat Sharif, Al-Kawaklb al-Sayyara ff TarJamat ffal al-Shaykh Abl 
Nag yara al-Ml g ri al-ffa fr anl. 

3. Ibrahim °Abduh, Abu Na ez ara Imam al-31hafa al-Fuk&hlya al-Mu s anwara 
wa Za°Im al-Masrah fl Mi ?r. Cairo. al-Adab. 1$53. 3l3 pp. 

4. Irene L. Gendzler, The Praotloal Visions of Ya°oub Sannu 0 . Harvard U. 
Press, Cambridge, 1966 , 1?5 pp. 

5 . Muhammad Yusuf Najm, Al-Masrah al-°ArabI, Dlrasat wa Nu sus. Beirut, 
al-Thaqafa, 1961 . 
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AH MAD LUTFI AL-SAYYID 



Works by Author 

1# Mabadl* fl al-Slvasa wa al-Adao wa al-Iltlma 0 . Cairo, al-Hllal, 1963* 
233 PP» ~ 

2. °Ilm al-TabI°a ll-Arls ^u^ alls . Cairo, Dar al-Kutub al-Mlsrlya, 1935» 

( translated from Prenc^T 

3# Qis^at H ayatr . Cairo, al-Hilal, 196-, 215 PP» 

4. S afahat MatwTya min Tarlkh al-Haraka al-Istlqlalfya fT Misr min 
flarTs Sanaf 190? 11a Marls Sanat 1909. ^A s r al-Inollab al-Flkrl fT 
al-Slyasa al-Wa fr aniya. Cairo. 1946. zoO pp. 

5. Ta'ammulat f T al-Palsafa wa al-Adab wa al-Slyasa wa al-IJtlma 0 , Cairo. 

STii^Srlf, 19637 T39 pp. 



Book Studies on Author 

1. Husayn FawzI al-NaJJar, Ahmad LutfT al-Sayyld, Ustadh al-Jll, Cairo, 
al-Mlsrlya, 1965 , 301 ppT 

2. Husayn FawzI al-NaJJar. Lutfl al-Sayyld wa al-Shakh a lya al-Ml s rlya . 
Cairo, al-Qahira al-Hadltha, 1963, 15 9 pp. 
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°ABD AL-RAHMAN AL-SHARQ£WI 

Works by Author 

1. Al-Ard . (3rd printing), Cairo, al-Katlb al-°Arabr, 1968, 308 pp. 

2. Egyptian Earth , London, Halnemann, 1962, 250 pp. (translation by 
Desmond Stewart of Al-Ard ) . 

3. Bandun.1 (Bandoeng) wa al-Salam al- c AlamI . al-Flkr, 1955? • 0** PP* 

4. Al-Fallah . Cairo, al-Kutub, 1968, 297 PP* 

5* Al-Fata Mahran , Cairo, al-Qawmrya, 1966, 242 pp. 

6. ttajsat Jamfla. aw Ma»sat Jaza»lrrya . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1962, 269 PP* 

?. Muhammad. Rasul al -HurrTya . Cairo, al-Kutub, 1962, 400 pp. (later 
printing -al-Hllal, 1965* 354 pp.) 

8. Qulub Khallya . CAlro, al-^awmlya, 1965* 176 pp. 

9* al-Shawarl 0 al-Khalflya . Cairo, al-Kitab al-°Arabr, 1958, 591 pp. 

10. Wa fr anl °Akka . Cairo, al-Shuruq, 1970, 191 PP* (drama) 
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YtJSUP AL-SHARUNI 

Works by Author 

1. Dlrasat Adablya , Cairo, ai-Nahda al-Mlsrlya, 1964, 257 PP» 

2, Dlrasat fr al°Adab al-°ArabT al»Mu°a s lr, Cairo, al-Mlsrlya al-°Smma, 
1964, 26? PP. 

3 . Dlrasat f I al-Hubb . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1966, 177 PP» 

4, Dlrasat fl al^Rlwaya wa al-Ql ss a al-Qa s Ira . Cairo, al-AnJlu al-Mlsrlya, 
1967, 308 pp. 

5. Al-Masa* al-Akhlr . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1963 * 148 pp, 

6 , Al- c Ushshaq al-Khamsa, Cairo, al-Qawmlya, 1962 ?, 182 pp. 
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AHMAD PARIS AL-SHIDYAQ 



Works by Author 

1. KhabarTyat As c ad al-Shldyaq . Malta, 1833, 

2. Al-Waslta fl Ma c rlfat Ahwal Malta . Malta, 1834. (2nd print. -Instanbul, a 1- Java 'ib, 1881, ) 

3. Al-Bakura al-Shahiya fi Nahw al-Lugha a 1- Arabiya . Malta, 183. 

4. Al-Laflf fl Kull Ma c na Zarlf, Malta . 1939. 

(2nd printing 'Istanbul, al-Jawa'ib, 1881.) 

5. Al-Muhawara al-Inslya fl al-Lughatayn al-Inkllzlya wa a 1- Arabiya , Malta, 1840. 

(2nd'printing - Instanbul, al-Jawa'ib, 1881. ) 

6. Sharh Taba'i c a 1-Hayawan , Malta, 1841, 349pp. 

(trinslation of ff.F, Mayor's Natural History for Use in School .) 

7. Sanad al-Rawt fl al-Sarf al-Fransawl . Paris, 1843. (written Jointly with Gustave 

Duja) 

8. Qaslda fi Madh Ahmad Basha Bey Tunis . Zeitschrlft der Deutschen Morgenltfndischen 

GesellschafE, Y851, vol. 5, p. 250. 

9. Al-Saq c ala al-Saq £l Ma Huwa al-Farayaq, aw Ayyaro wa Shuhur wa A ; wam fl c Ajm al- c Arab 

wa Paris, 1855. ~ " 

(later printing - Beirut, al-Hayat, 1966, 742p.) 

10. Tarlamat al-Kltab al Muqaddas . London, 1859. 

11. Kashi al-Hukhabba c an Funun Urubba . Tunis, 1865. 

12. Slrr al-Layal fl al-Qalb wa al-Ibdal . al-Sultaniya, 1868. 

13. Ghunyat al-Tallb wa Munyat al-RaRhlb fl al-Sarf wa al-Nahw wa Huruf al Ma c anl . 

Istanbul, al-JawaAb, 1870 (and 1888), 278pp, — — — - 

14. Kant al-RaRhlb fl Muntakhabat al-Jawa’ib . Istanbul, al-Jawa'ib, 1870-1881, 

15. Kant al-Lughatj Fatlsl Turk! wa c ArabI . Beirut ■ 1876, 

16. Al-Jasua c ala al-Qamus , Istanbul, al-Jawa'ib, 1881, 690pp. 

17. Al-Maqala al-Bakhahlshlya wa al»Sultan Bakhshish . Algiers, 1893. (printed with 

French translation by M. Arnaud.) 

18. Falsafat al-Tarbiya wa al-Adsb , Alexandria, 1924, 
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2. (PARIS AL-SHIDYSQ) 



Manuscript Works by Author 

1. Al-Mar'a fT °Aks al-Tavrrat , approx. 700 pp. 

(translation of the 'forah, author asked his son to print It only after 
his death) 

2. “Munazaratuhu li-Ibrahlm al-Yazij3> , Ha jail at al- Jinan . 

3. MuntahS al-°A.1ab ft Kha s a'l s Lughat al-°Arab . several volumes. 

(study of the letters of the Arabic alphabet, turned up with other 
works of author which burned up) 

4. Al-Nafa'ls fT Insha 1 Ahmad Farls, 

5. Nubdha Sha'lqa fT al-Radd °ala Ma t ran Mal ta. 

6 • Al-Rawd al -Nadir fl Abyat wa NawSdlr. 

7. Tara.llm Mashahlr al-°A sr. 

8. Al-Tacmr 0 fr °Ilm al-Badl 0 . 

9. La Ta»wn fT al-In.lTl . 

10. Collection of poetry, about 22,000 verses, crltlcalrevislon made In 
1882. 

11. Various letters and articles, some of which have been published In 
books, newspapers, and magazines (some were published in Al-Makahuf , 
No. 170, and others In MaJallat al-Salam . Beirut, vol. 6, p.67) 
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SHIBLI AL-SHUHAYYIL 

Works by Author 

1. 3Sra» al-Duktur al-Shuaayyll . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1912 ► 44 pp. 

2. Falsafat al-Nushu« wa al-Irtlgg» . Cairo, al-Muqtataf, 1910, 36? pp. 
(ftoncerns Darwin's Origin of the Speoles ) 

3. Al-Haalqa . Al-Muqta£af ,1885, 100 pp, (a reply to the theories of Darwin) 

4 • Al-ffubb °al5 al-Fl fr ra , 

5. Kltab al-Ahwlya wa al-Mlyah wa al-Buldin 11- IbqlrS t al-foblb . Cairo, 
al-Muqtafaf, lbb5. 

6, Kltab al-°Alamat . 

?. Ma.lallat »A1-Shlf5«" Sanat 1886 . 

8. Ma.1mu°at al-Duktur Shlbll al-Shumayyll . al-Ma°arlf, 1910, 341 pp. 

9. Rlsalat al-°Arab wa al-Atrak. 

10. RlsSla fT al-Hawg« al-A ? far wa al-Wloaya mlnhu wa °IlaJuhu , Cairo, 1890. 
(presented to Dawiat Riyad Pasha) 

11. Rlsalat al- Ha°5 fr ll wa Hlya fodg "Rlsalat al-Ohufran" lll-Ma°arrr . 

12. Shakwa wa Xmal . Cilro, al-Ma°arlf. 

13. Sharh Bakhnar °ala Madhhab Darwin. Alexandria, al-Mahrusa, 1884, 163 pp 
Works About Author 

1. Al-Shaykh Abl al-MaJd Muhammad Rida al-I$fahanr, Kltab Naqd Falsafat 
Darwin, Baghdad, al-Wllaya, 1912, 500 pp. (2 parts) 
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YPSUF AL-SIBS 0 ! 

Works by Author 

1. Aawa min al-Zaman . C a iro, al-KhanjX, 1964, 20? pp. (6-aot play) 

2. Ard al-Nlfao . Cairo, al-KhanjX, 1962, 48? pp. 

3. Afr yaf . (2nd printing), Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1965. 1?9 pp. (short stories) 

4. Ayyam min °UmrI . Cairo, al-Khanjl, 1962, 437 pp, 

5. Avyam Mushrlqa . Cairo, al-KhanjX, 1961, 436 pp. 

6. Ayyam Tamurr . Cairo, al-°Arabrya, 1958. 424 pp, 

?. Ayyam vra Dhikriyat . Cairo, al-KhanjX, 1961, 433 PP. (essays) 

8. Al-Bahth °an Jasad, al-FiddT, 159 pp, 

9. Bayn Abu al-Blsh wa Junaynat Namlsh, Cairo, al-KhanjX, 1965 1 203 PP» 

10. Bayn al-A t lal, Udhkurlnl, Cairo, al-Khanjl, 1965. 447 pp. 

11. Fadaytukl ya Layla, Athar °ala al-Rlmal . Cairo, al-Khanjl, 1965 . 423 PP* 

12. Al-Faylasuf , (2nd printing), Cairo, al-°Arabrya, 1963 . 424 pp, (written 
Jointly with Muhammad al-Siba°r) 

13. FI Mawklb al-Hawa . (4th printing), Cairo, al-Fikr al-°Arabr, no date, 
i79 PP. 

14. Hadha Huwa al-Hubb, Cairo, al-Fikr al- 0 ArabI, 199 PP* 

15. Hadhlhl al-Nufus , Cairo, al-Fikr al-°ArabX, 178 pp. (4th printing) 

16 . Hamsa Ohablra . Cairo, al-Fikr al-°Arebi, 

1?. InrtT Rahlla. (2nd printing), Cairo, al-Khanjl, 1965. 439 pp. 

18 . Ithna °Ashar BaJulan . Cairo, al-KhanjX, 1965» 197 PP* (short stories) 

19. Ithnata °A&hrat Imra»a . Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1965. 194 pp. (short stories) 

20. Jaffat al-Dumu 0 . Cairo, al-KhanjT, I 96 -, 947 PP* (2 volumes) 

21. Jam°ryat Qatl al-Zawlat . Cairo, al-Nahda al-Higrlya, (play) 

22. Khabgyg al-^udur . Cairo, al-Khanjl, 1966 , 199 pp. (short stories) 

23. fcafrlrngt wa LathTaat . 26? pp. 

24. Laval T wa Dumu° . Cairo, al-KhanjI, 1965. 199 PP. (short stories) 

ERIC 
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2. (YtJSUP AL-SIBX°I) 

Works by Author (confd ) 

25, Lavl Lahu Akhlr . Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1964, 977 PP. (2 volumes) 

26, Laylat Khamr . Cairo, al-KhanJI, no date, 189 PP. (stories) 

27, Min °Alam al-HaJhul . 215 PP* 

28, Min ffayatl . Cairo, al-°Arabrya, 1958. 221 pp. 

29, Mubkl al- c Ushshaq . Cairo, al-Fikr al-°Arabr, (3rd printing) 

30, Nadiya, (3rd printing), Cairo, al-Khanjr, 1966, 999 PP* (2 volumes) 

31, Na»lb °lzr5»n . Cairo, Al-Khanjl, 194?, 200 pp. 

32, Nafha min al-Iman . Cairo, al-Fikr al-°Arabr, 

33* Radd Qalbl . Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1965, 1005 PP* (2 volumes) 

34. Al-Saqqa Mat . Cairo, al-KhanjT, 1962 486 pp. 

35. Al-8haykh Za°rab , Cairo, al KhSnJf, 

36. Sltt Nlsa» wa Slttat R1JS1 . Cairo, al Khan.lT, 1965, 198 op. (short 
stories) 

37. Suaaar al Layalt . Cairo, al Flkr al °Arabr, 1964 , 198 pp, 

38. ft ura y ibq al A sl, 208 pp, 

39* y arTq al °AHda, Cairo, al °Arabfya, 196 , 444 pp, 

40, Ughnlyat , Cairo, al Khanjt, no date, 18? pp, (stories) 

41, Uma RatTba , Cairo, al KhfinjT, 1965. 208 pp, (3 aot oomedy) 

42, Wara al SltSr , Cairo, al KhffnjT, 1963 , 1*7 PP. (3 aot ©lay) 

43, Ya Umma Dah lkat , Cairo, al KhfinjT, no date, 200 pp. 
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MUHAMMAD RASHID RIDS 

Works by Author : 

1. ° AqIdat al-Salb wa al-Flda * . Cairo, al-Manar, 16? pp. 

2. LeCallfat dans le Dootrlne de Rashid Rida . Beirut, 1938, 286 pp. (trans- 
lation of Al-Khllafa aw al-Imama al-^U z ma into French by Henri Laoust) 

q 

3. Al-Faruq Umar bin al-Kha ttab, Cairo, al-Manar, 1936, 350 pp. 

4. H uquq al-Nlsa 1 fl al-Islam . Cairo, al-Kanar, 1932, 122 pp, t . 

5 . Al-Imam °AlI bin Abl T al lb, Karram Allah WaJhahu. Rabl° al-Khulafa« 
al-Rashldln . Cairo. al-Halabi. 193fr. 360 pp. 

6. In.lll Barnaba . Cairo, al-Manar, 1925* 

7 • Al-I°tl s an. 11-AbI Ishaq Ibrahim bln Musa bln Muhammad ?al-Lakhm]i ? 

al-Sha t lbi al-Ghurnatt . Cairo. al-TUarifya al-Kufcra. i$l4. (2 volumes ) , 

8. Al-Khllafa aw al-Imama al-°U ^ ma . Cairo, al-Manar, 1922, 142 pp, 

9. Khula s at al-Slra al Muhammadrya . 

10. Majallat al-Manar . Cairo, 1898, 35 volumes. 

11. Al-Manar wa al-Azhar « 

12. Al-Mughnf 11-Ibn Qudama ^AlT al-Mukhta $ ar Abl al-Qaslm °Umar bln Husayn 
bln ^Abdullah bln Ahmad fral-Haraql? . Cairo. al-Manar. 1947. 9 volumes . 

13. Muhammad Rasul AllSh Salla Allah °alayhi wa Sallam. Cairo. al-Halabr, 
TO07 5?fl PP" 

14. Kuhawarat al-Ku ^ llh wa al-Muqallld . Cairo, al-Manar, 1907 • 150 pp. 

15* Mukhta s ar Dhlkra al-Mawlld al-NabawI . 

16. Al-Muallmun wa al-Qlb fr wa al-MuHamar al^Mi g rT , Cairo, al-Manar, 1922, , 

17. Hlda* 111-Jins al-La^f Yawn al-Hawlld al-NabawI al-Sharff Sanat 1351 fl 

Huquq al-Nisa' fl al-Islam wa Hazzuhunna min al-Islah al-Amm, Cairo, ” 
ar -f i anar, 1 {>4 77 143 PP ~ . ? — 

18. The Revelation to Muhammad . Bhiwandl, Thana, Ad-DarUl-Qayyimah, I960, 
(translation of Al-Wa hy a l-Muhammadf into English by Abdus-Samad 
Sharafuddin) 

19. Al-Rlba wa al-Mu c amalat f£ al-Islam . Cairo, al-Qahira, I960, 103 PP* 

20. Shubahat al-Na y ara wa ff uJaJ al-IalSm . Cairo, al-Manar, 1947 « 101 pp. 

21. Al-Sunna wa al-Sh3T c a aw al-Wahhabtya wa al-Rafld a. Cairo, al-Manar, 

'628, 136 pp. 
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22. Tafslr al-Fatlh a, Cairo, al-Manar, 1926, 192 pp» 

23. Tafslr al-Fatlha wa Sltt Suwar min al-Khawatlm, Cairo, al-Manar, 1911 

m p P . — 

24. Tafslr al-Qur'an al -H akim al-Mushtahlr bl-Ism Tafslr al-Manar , Cairo 
al-Manar, 194?, lS volumes. 

25 o T afslr Surat Yusuf c alalhl al-Salam . Cairo, al-Manar, 1939# 1^0 pp. 

26. Ta rlkh al-Ustadh al-Imam al-Shaykn Muhammad. °Abduh . Cairo, al-Qahlra, 

1^5, 3 volumes. — — 

27. Tar.lamat al-Qur»an wa Ma fPia min Mafasld . 

28. al-Wahhablyun wa al-Hl.jaz , Cairo, al-Manar, 1926, 98 pp. 

29. al-Wahy al-Muhammadl . Cairo, al-Manar, 194?, 370 pp, 

30 . Yusr al-Islam wa U s ui al-Tashrl^ al-^Smm fl Nahy Allah wa Rasullhl °< 
kaihrat al-S^al , ftalro, al-Manar, 1928 , 80 pp. 
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1. Adab wa Farm . Beirut, Dar RThanr, 1957 » 170 PP* 

2, Antum al-Shu°ara « , Beirut, al-Kashshaf , 1933* 9 2 PP* 

3» Arabian Peak and Desert . London, Constable, 1930, 280 pp, 

4, Around the Coasts of Arabia . Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1930, 364 pp, 
5* The Book of Khalld . New York, Dodd, Mead and Co, 1911, 

6. Budhur lll-Zarl°rn , Beirut, al-Rrhanl, 1959 • 9 2 pp, 

7. A Chant of Mystics . New York, J.T, White and Co,, 1921, 

8. The Descent bf Bolshevism , Boston, The Straford Co,, 1920 

9. Dhlkra Jlbran . Beirut, Dar Sadlr, 193 2 , 11 PP* 

10. The Fate of Palestine , Beirut, Rlhanl Publishing House, 1967* 

11. Faisal al-Awwal . Beirut, Sadlr, 1934, 235 PP* 

12. Ibn Sa>oud of Arabia . London, Constable, 1928, 370 pp. 

13. Kharl.1 al-Harlm , Cairo, al-Ahirya, 1922, 137 PP* 

14. The Luzumlyat of Abu al-Ala . Boston, J.T. White and Co., 1918. 

15. A1 -Maghrib al-Aq sa, Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 195 2 , 684 pp. 

16. The Maker of Modern Arabia . Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1928, 370 pp. 

17. Al-Muhalafat al-Thulathlya fl al-Mamlakat al-Hayawanrya , New York, 
al-Huda, 1903. 

18. Mu.llz Tarlkh al-Thawrat al-Faransfya . New York, 1903* 

19. Al-Mukarl wa al-Kahln . New York, al-Huda, 1902. 

20. Mukhtarat min Amin al-Rlhanr . Beirut, Sadlr, 194-, 119 pp. 

21. Muluk al-°Arab . Beirut, al-°Ilmrya, 1924 and 1929, 925 pp. 

22. Myrtle and Myrrh . Boston, Gorham Press, 1905. 

23. Al-Nakabat aw Khulasa Tarlkh Surlya . Beirut, al-°Ilmrya, 1928, 112pp. 

24. The Path of Vision . New York, J.T. White and Co., 1921. 

25. Qalb al-°lraq . Beirut, Sadlr, 1935» 311 pp. 

26. Qalb Lubnan . Beirut, Sadlr, 1947* 610 pp. 

27. Al-Qawmfyat, Beirut, al-Rlhanr, 1956. 
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29. Rasa’ll Amin al-Rlhanl , 1896-1940, Beirut, al-Rlhanl, 1959. 573 PP. 

30. Al-Rl h anlyat . Beirut, Sadlr, 1910-11 and 1923-24 and al-Rlhanl, 1956, 2 vols. 

31. SI. Ill al-Tawba . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1951. 118 pp. 

32. Tarlkh Na.ld al-Hadlth wa Mulh a oatlh l. Beirut, Sadlr, 1927, 432 pp. 

33* Al-Tatarruf wa al-Islah . Beirut* al-°llmlya, 1928, ?8 pp. 

34. Thalath Khutub;fl Nar al-Muraqaba wa Nur al-Dustur . Beirut, 1908. 

35* Wafa 1 al-Zamaia . Beirut, al-Balagh, 1935* 

36 . Wu.luh Sharqlya wa Gharblya . Beirut, al-Rlhanl, 1957, 147 pp. 

37. Zanbaqat al-Ghur . New York, al-Funun, 1910. 330 pp. and later Beirut editions 

38. The Quatrains of Abu al-Ala 1 , New York, Doubleday, 1903. 144 pp. 

Studies on al-Rlhanl 
■ ■ ■ ■* ■ ■ '■ 

1. Albirt al-Rlhanl: Amin al-Rl h anl . Beirut , al-Rlhanl, 1941. 130 pp. 

2. Albirt al-Rlhanl: al-Rlhanl wa Mu°a s lruhu : Rasa 1 11 al-Udaba 1 llalhl .Beirut , 

n * al-Rlhanl, 1906, 378 pp. 

3. Butrus al-Bustanl: A min al-Rlhanlf Mukhtarat , Beirut, Sadlr, 1948, 129 pp. 

4. Hasan al-Rawi 

5. °ls a Mlkha’Ii Saba; Amin al-Rlh anl. Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1968 , 124 pp. 

6. Is C af ai-Nashashlbl : al-Lughat al-°AraBlya wa al-Ustadh al-Rlhanl , Cairo, 

al-Ma^arif , 1928 i 

7. Jamil Jabr; Amin al-Rl h anl rSlratuhu wa Adabuhu . Saida, al-°Asrrya, 1964, 208 p 

8. Marun °Abbud; Amin al-Rlhanl . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1952, 140 pp. 

9. Muhammad "'All Musa; Amin al-Rlhanl : Hayatuhu wa Atharuhu , Beirut, al-Sharq. al- 

Jadld, 19&1, 160 pp. 

10. Muhammad al-Najafl: al-Mutala°at wa al-Mura,1a°at wa al-Nuqud wa al-Rudu d, 

Beirut, al-Ahllya, 1913* 

11. Rufa c Il BattT s Amin al-Rlhanl f I al-°Iraq . Baghdad, 1923. 230 pp. 

12. Ra’If Khurl; Amin al-Rlhanl , Beirut, al-Qarl* al-°ArabT, 1948, 115 pp. 

13. Sami al-Kayyall: Amin al-Rlhanl . Cairo. Ma c had al-Dlrasat al-°ArabTya 

al-°AlIya, L 96 O, 211 pp. 

14. Tawf Iqal-Raf 1°I: Amin al-Elhanl . Cairo, al-Hilal, no date, 213 pp. 
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Works by Author 

1. Naz m al-°Uqud ff Kasr al-Q fTd, Paris, 1826. (translation of qasTda 
La’ Lyre by Brls^e by Yusuf Ajoub) 

2. Al-Ma°adln al NafjQa 11 Tadblr ya°aylsh al-Khalaylq , Cairo (Bulaq), 1°37,' 

(translation of work by Farard) ” 

3. QalaMd al-Mafakhlr fT GharTb °Awa , ld al-A.wa*ll wa al~Awa>hlr, Cairo 
(Bulaq), 1833. (two volumes of Darts, the first one being about, 

Europe and the way of life of its Inhabitants and the second one hel ro- 
an encyclopedia of geographic and historical terms) 

4. Al-Ta°rrbat al-Shaflya 11 Murid al-Jughraf lya, Cairo (Bulaq), 1834 and 
1835 f 303 PP» (from the geography of C, Falte Brun) 

5. Al-Kanz al-Mukhtar fT Kashf al-Aradf wa al-Rlhar , Cairo, 1834, 242 on, 

6. Kltab Qudama* al-FalaSlfa . Cairo (Bulaq), 1836, (translation Into Arabic) 

7. Bldayat al-Qudama» wa Hldayat al-Hukama 1 , Cairo (Bulaq), l R 3 n , 271 no, 
(history of the Middle East) 

8. Tarl'kh Qudama 1 al-Ml s rlyln, Cairo (Bulaq), 183a, 

9. Al-Jughraf lya al~ c Umumrya. Cairo, (Bulaq), I83P, volumes 1 and 3. 
"(translation Into Arabic of C. Nalte Brun "Precis de la ceograohle 

Unlverselle" ) 

10. Al-Man t lq , Cairo (Bulaq), IR38, (translation Into Arabic of book hv 
Dumarsalct) 

11. Mabad 1 * al- Handasa . Cairo (Bulaq), 1842, (translation into Arabic) 

12. Jughraflya S aghTra , Cairo (Bulaq), 1846, (translation into Arabic) 

13* Jamal al-U jrumTya , Cairo (Bulaq), 1863. 

14. Muqaddlma Wa t anfya Ml s rfya , Cairo, (Bulaq), 1866. 

15* R1 salat al~Ma°adln, Cairo (Bulaq), 1867. (translation into Arabic) 

16. A nwar Tawflq al-Jalll fl Akhbar Mlsr wa Tawthfq Ban! Tsma^fl, Cairo, 

1868, 580 pp. 

17. Ta°rTb Qanun al-Tljara , Cairo (Bulaq), 1868. 

18. Mawaql 0 al-Aflak f T Akhbar TalTmak , Beirut (al .Surlya), l 0 6a, 7Q2 nn, 
(translation of work by Fenelon) 

19« Al-Tuhfa al-Maktablya 11 TaqrTb al-Lugha al- c Arabfya , Cairo, 186 Q." 

anahl.j al-Albab al-Kl s rlva f T Manahl.l al-Adab al- c Asrfya, Cairo (Bulaq), 
869, 291 pp. (2nd printing Cairo, 1912, 4. t >0 on.) 
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21. Al-Qawl al-Sadld fl al-IJtlhgd wa al-Tagird. Cairo (Wadr al-Nfl), 1*71. 

22. Al-Kawaklb al-Nayylra fl LaySlT Afrgh al-°Az l' z al-Muqmlra. Cairo 
(Bulaq), 187<n (oolieotlon of congratulations to Khealve Tawflq Pasha) 

23. Al-Murshld al-Amin 111 Banfit wa al Banin , Cairo (al Ma°arif), 1872. 

24. Nlhayat al-IJaz fr Slrat Sakln al-HIJaz. Cairo. 1*74. (al Madams 
al Malaklya) 

25. Al-Rasul al-Amfn 111 Banat wa al-Banrn, Cairo, 1875, 

26. Ta°rfb al-Qanun al-FaransT . Cairo (Bfflaq), 1876. (two carts) 

27. Takhir s al-Ibrfz ff Talkhf s BarTz , Cairo (Bulaq), no date,' (several 
printings) (Last printing Cairo, 195^. 330 pp. ) 



Books about Author 

1. Ahmad Ahmad Badawl, Rlfa°a Rafi 0 al-Tahtawr. Cairo, no date. 367 no. 

(2nd printing) 

2. Al Sayyld Salih MaJdT, Hulyat al-Zaman bl Manaqlb Khadlm al-Watan 
Sir at Rifada Rafl° al-T aKESwT: Cairo'. 1953. 96 pp. 

3. Husayn Fawzf al Najjar, Rlfa°a al-Tahtawf Ra'id al-Flkr wa Imam Wahda, 

Cairo, 1966, 182 p. *“"* 

4. United Arab Republic Al- Majlis alrA?la. U Rl°ayat al-Funun wa al Adah 
wa al °Ulum al-IJtlma°lya, Mahrajan Rlfa°a Rafj c al-Tah t awf , Cairo, 

i960, 201 pp. 

6. Jamal al-Dln al-Shayyal, Rlfa°a al-T ahtawf Za°rm al-Nahda al-^lkrfya 
ff °A s r Muhammad °Air . Cairo, 1945, *T^4 pp. 
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Abu al-°Ala* al~Ma c arr1, Nlsabuhu , Akhbaruhu, 
’ Ca i ro rXaftaf al =T a nil ' 71W7 "160 pp. 1 



5hi°ruhu. Mn°tagaduhn. 



A°lan al-Flkr al-Islaml fl al~°A s r al-Hadrth , Cairo, al Mu 'allaf at 
al Taymurfya, 1967 . 381 pp. 



Al- Amthal al-°j[mnrya , Cairo, al-Istiqama, 1949, 443 PP. 



4, Al Athar al- Nabawlya . Cairo, al Mu 'allaf at al-Taymurlya, 1951# 129 pp. 



5. Awham Shu^ara' al-°Arab fl al-Ma°anr . Cairo, al Kitab al °ArabI, 1950, 

111 pp. 



6, Al BarqXyat 111 Rlsala wa al-Maqala , Cairo, Dar al-Ta'llf, 1949. 

7. Dabt al- A°lam, Cairo, Ihya' al-Kutub al-°Arabrya, 1947, 180 pp. 



8. Flhrls al-Milzana al-Taymurlya, Cairo, al-Kutub al-Mlsrlya, 1948. 
(2 volumes) 



9 . Flhrls Kltab al- Kawaklb al-Sayyara fl Tartlb al-Zlyara, Cairo, 1907. 

10. Al-Hubb °Inda al °Arab . Cairo, al-Katlb al-°Arabr, 1964, 184 pp. 

11. Al-Klnayat al~°Ammrya . Cairo, al-Istiqama, 128 pp. 

12. Lu°ab al-°Arab, Cairo, 1948, 114 pp. 

13. Al-Mawsu°a al-Taymurlya, min Kunuz al-°Arab fl al-Lugha wa al-Fann wa 
al-Adab (etc), Cairo , al- Mu ' allaf at al-Taymurlya, 1961, 230 pp. 



14. Muhammad Rasul Allah, Cairo, Lajnat al-Mu'allafat al-Taymurlya, 1965. 
15$ PP. “ 

15. Al Muslqa wa al-Ghlna' °lnda al-°Ara b, Cairo, al-Mu'allafat al-Taymurr,y< 

1963, 183 PpT 

16. Na z ra TarTkhlya fl H uduth al-Madh ah lb al-Arba°a, al-Hanafl. al-Mallkl , 

al- Shaf l T3 T7~wa al- HanbaiT* wa Intlsha ruha , (latest printing) Cairo. 
al-Katlb al-OArabl *, 1965 . 89 pp. ” 



17. Qabr al-Imam al-Suyu tl w a Tahqlq Maw d l°lhl, Cairo, 1926, 24 pp. 

18. Rasa* 11 Taymur 11a al Ab Anastas Marl al- KarmalT , Baghdad, al Ma°arif, 
1947, 161 pp. (published and edited by Kur KIs , and Mlkha'll °Awwad) 

19. Rlsalat Rashid al-Dln al-Wa t wat , (published by Ahmad Taymur). 

20. Al-Rutab wa al-Alqab , Damascus, al DlwSn al Shurl al Harbl, 1919. 24 pp 

21. Al-Rutab wa al-Alqab al-Mlsrlya 11 Rljal al-Jaysh wa al-Hay'a al- 
O 'Ilmfya wa al-Qalamfya , Cairo, al-Kltab al-^Arabl, 1950. 9o pp» 
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22. Al-Tadhklra al-Taymurrya, Cairo, al-Mu'allafat al-Taymurlya, 1953» 
460 pp, 

23. Tara ,11m A°yan al-Qarn al-Thallth °Ashar wa Awa' il al-Rabl 0 °Ashar . 

Cairo, ^AM al-Hamfd Ahmad HanafI, 1940, 163 pp. ” 

24. Tarlkh al-°Alam al-°Uthmanr , Cairo, 18 pp. 

25. Tashlh Llsan al- c Arab . Cairo, al-Jamairya, 1915* 

26. Al-Ta s wlr °lnd al-°Arab . Cairo, al-Mu'allafat al Taymurrya, 19^2, 

P. 

27. Tashlh al-Qamus al- Muh ft , Cairo, al-Salaflya, 1925 • ^9 PP* 

28. Al- Yazldlya wa Mansha' Nlhlatlhim , Cairo, al-Salaflya, 1928, 48 pp. 
Works about Author 

1. Dhlkra Ahmad Taymur Basha . Cairo, 195^* 
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Works by Author 

1. Abu al-Hawl Yatlr . Cairo, al-lstlqama , 1947, 308 pp. 

2. Abu al-Shawarlb . Cairo, 1966. 

3. Abu °Air °£mll Artist wa Ql sas Ukhra. Cairo, al-Salafrya, 193^, 163 pp. 

4. Al-Adab al-Hadlf . Cairo, al-Sdab, 1959, 2l4 pp. 

5. Adab wa Udaba 1 , Cairo, 1968. 

6. Al-Shaykh c Afa Allah wa Ql sas Ukhra , Cairo, al-Salafrya, 1936, 1?6 pp. 

7. Ana al-Qatll wa Qls as Ukhra . Cairo, al-Qalam, 196 , 158 pp. 

8. Ashtar min Iblls . Cairo, al-Ma°arlf, 1953» 137 pp, (play) (Later printing 
19^3, 126 pp.) 

9. Al-Baruna Umm Ahmad wa Qlsa s Ukhra . Cairo, al Ma°arif, 1967. 118 pp. 

10. La Belle Aux Levres Charnues . Paris, Nouvelles Editions Latines, 

T 9 JT, l95 pp. (translated from Arabic) 

11. The Call of the Unknown . Beirut, Khayats, 1964, 115 pp. (translated 
from Arabic by Hume Horan) . 

12. Dlrasat fT al Ql s sa wa al-Masrah . Cairo, al-Sdab, 1959» 304 pp, 

13. Dunya Jadlda . Cairo, al-Sdab, 1950 * 255 PP. 

14. Flr°awn al- S aghlr wa Ql sas Ukhra . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1939, 231 pp. 

(3rd printing Cairo, al-Qalam, 1963. 289 pp.) 

15. H awwa 1 al-Khallda . Cairo, al-lstlqama, 1945, 170 pp. 

16. I la al-Llqa» , , . , Ayyuha al-Hubb . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1967, l46 pp. 

17. Intl s ar al-Hayat wa Ql sas Ukhra . Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1963* 179 PP. 

18. °I t r wa Dukhan . (2nd printing), Cairo, al-Hilal, 194?, 205 PP« 

19. Jazlrat al-Jayb wa Mashahld Ukhra, Siyaha fr Ttallya, Cairo, al-5dab, 

1963, 194 pp. 

20. Khalf al-Lltham . Cairo, 1948, 135 PP. 

21. Khamsa wa Khumaysa . Cairo, al-Qawmlya, 1963, l6l pp. (six one-act plays) 

22. Kllyubatra fl Khan al-Khallll . Cairo, al-lstlqama, 1946, 215 PP. 

(later printing al-Hilal, 1952, 226 pp.) 
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23, Hull °&m wa Antum bl Khayr, wa Ql sas Ukhra. Cairo al-Ma°arlf, 1962, 

256 pp. 

24, Maktub °ala al-Jablh wa Ql sas Ukhra . Cairo, al Ma°arlf, 19^1. 232 pp 

25, Al-Ma s ablh al— Zurg . Cairo, al-Hllal, 1968, 12 9 pp, 

26, Ku°.1am al- H ad ara . Cairo, al-Sdab, 1961, 178 pp. 

27 „ Muna.layat 111 Kutub wa al-Kuttab . Cairo, al-Thaqafa, 1964, 326 pp, 

28. A l-Munqldha, wa H aflat Shay . Cairo, al-Kutub al-Ahllya, 1942, 151 pp 
TW one act plays) 

29. Al- Muzayyafun, Cairo, al Adab, 1953. 1^3 PP. 

30. Nlda* al-MAlhul , (3rd printing), Cairo, al-Xdab, 194?, 166 pp, 

31. Qalb Ghanlya wa Ql sas Ukhra . Cairo, al-Nashr al-Hadfth, 1937. 202 pp 
(later printing Cairo, 1961, 320 pp.) (Short stories) 

32. Qanabll , (2nd printing) Cairo, al-Hllal, 1952, 210 pp, (play), 

33. Al Ql sas fT Adab al °Arab, Mad fhl wa Had lrlhl , Cairo, Arab League, 
Ma u ha& al Dirasat al u Arab!Cya^ 1958, ?7*PP» (lectures) 

34. Salwa fl Mahabb al-RI h. Cairo, al-Istlqama, 19^7. 388 pp. 

35. Shabab wa Ghanlyat wa Agasi s Ukhra . Cairo, Al-°Arabrya f 1958, 220 pp 

36. Shlfa* al-Ruh , Cairo, al-Adab, no date, 126 pp. 

37. Shlfah Ghall z a wa Qlsa s Ukhra , Cairo, al-Istlqama, 1946, 126 pp, 

38. Shumrukh, Cairo, al-Hllal, 1958, 188 pp. 

39. Tamr Hlnna °A.1ab, Cairo, al-Adab, 1958, 250 pp. 

— '• r 

40. Tales from Egyptian Life , Cairo, Renaissance Bookshop, 19^9. 140 pp. 
(translated by Denys Johns on- Davis) . 

41. Wahdat al-Flkr al-°ArabI wa Muqawwlmat al-°Uruba, Cairo, i960, 11 pp 
al-Idara al- u Acuna, (lecture) 

42. Al-Wathba al-t7la . Cairo, Dar al-Nashr, 1937. 188 pp. 

43. Al-Yawm Khamr , (3rd printing), Cairo, al-Ma°arif, 1967, 270 pp. 

44. Zamir al-Hayy . Cairo, al Ma°arif, 1953. 128 pp. 

45. Z llal Mudr»a, Falsafat al-Adab wa al-Pann wa Mushkllat al-Mu.1tama° 
wa al Hayat , Cairo, al-Nahda al-Mlsrlya, 1963. 253 pp. (essays) 
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Collections of Stories and Miscellaneous 



1. Ih san Allah, 1959. 

2. Tfia 1 lrun, 1955. 

3. Tabu 6 al-Khaf Ir. 1958. 



Plays 

1. S aqr Quraysh , 1950. 

2 . 5uhad, 1956. 

3. A1 Makhba* Raara 13. 1949. 

4. Flda 1 . 1951. 



4. Malaml h wa Ghu dun. 1950. 

5. Al- Nabt al-Insan T 1950. 

6. Shams wa Layl . 1958* 



5. °Awai r , 1942. 

0 . Abu sHusa wa al Mawklb, 1945. 

7. ibn Jala” 1963, 

8. Kldhb f f Klcftib . 1953. 



Linguistic and Literary Studie s 

1. Mushkllat al- Lugha al-°Arabr.ya . 1950. 

2. Dlrasat’ TT al-Ql s s a wa al-Masra h , "Fann al- Qlsas" , 1950. 

3. T alSM^ al- Has r ah *aT^ Arab? , "Ana wa al-Masrah 11 , 1903. 



Stogies Translated Into French 



1. c Izra»n al-Qarya . 

2. Bint al-Shay tan77 

3. Nlda ^ al-Maifiul . 

4. Gharamlyat Samf . 

5. H ayat al-Ash bah. 



6 • Shlf ah Ghair za . 

7. Kull °Am vra Antum bl Khayr. 

8 . Zahrat al-Marqa s. 

9. Hulm Samara . * 
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Miscellaneous 

1. Khu t uwat °ala al-Shallal , al-Krianl al-Saghlr, 1965.. 



Being Printed (as of 1965 ) 

1. Ma°bud min Tin. . 3* Afanrn 11 Mumat al-Flkr al~°Arabr n . 

2, T arlq bln zlyacf. 4. Al- Adab al-^Arabl fl Ml »at al-Sana a'l- Akhln 



Works about Author 

1. Anwar al-Jundl, Qlss at Ma h mud Talmur. 

2. Fathl al-Ibyarl, Fann al-Ql ss a °lnd Mahmud Talmur . Cairo, 1964, 140 pp. 

3. Fathl al-Ibyarl, Mahmud Talmur vra Fann al Uq susa.. 

‘ ® ihmud Ibn al- Sharl'f , Adab Ma h mud Talmur 111 Haqlqa wa al-Tarlkh , 

tjvCiiro, al-Kllanl al-Saghlr, 1§5 , 163 PP. 
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5. Na^rh al- Hakim, Ba»ld al-Ql ss a al-°ArabIya . 

6. Salah al-Dln Abu Salim, Mahmud Talmur, al-Adlb, al- Insan, Cairo, 
al-Ietiqama, 1961, 231 pp„ 
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Works by Author 

1. Hayatuna al-TamthQIya, Cairo. 

2. Ma Tareihu al-°Uyun, Ql t a & Qlsa s lya Ml s rlya . Cairo, al Qawmrya, 1964, 

1^2 pp, 

3. Al-Masrah al-Ml s rl , Cairo. 

4. Warn Id al-Ruh , Cairo, 

Works about Author 

1. 0 Abbas Khldr, Muh ammad Talmur. Hayatuhu wa Adabuhu . Cairo, • ■ 

al-Mlsrlya, 19£5, 307 ppV * 
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Works by Author 

1. Dlwan Na s lf al~Yazl.1I al-Lubnanl. Mu sahhah sbl Qalam Ibrahim al- Yazi.li 

A1 HadatFi , Lebanon, al Snarq^ya, 19647* 98 pp. 

2. Pa s l al-Kltab fl U s ui Lughat al-A°ra b. Beirut, 186?, 225 pp. 

3. Same as above Beirut, Al-Amlrkrya, 1913* 255 pp. 

4. Kltab Ma. 1 ma° al-Bahrayn, Beirut, 18?2, 379 pp. (2nd printing) 

5. Same as above Beirut, Sadir, I 96 I, 334 pp. 

6 . Al^°Urf al-Tayylb f I Sharh DTwan Abl al-Tayylb (ed’-Kutanabbl) , Beirut, 

Sadir, 1964. * 
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Works by Author 

About Arabic Language and Literature 

1. Al-Alfa z al-°Arabrya wa ai-Falsafa al-LughawIya, Beirut, 1886; new 

printing Cairo, al- Hilal, 1$5& » 162 pp. 

2 . A l-Bulrta fl U s ui al-Lugha, 

3. Al-Lugha al- 0 ArabIya Ka»ln Hayy , Cairo, al-Hilal, 1904; new printing 
Cairo, al-Hilkl, 19(5', 141c. j>p, 

4. Tarrkh Xdab al-Lugha al-°Arabrya, Cairo, 1911s new printing Cairo, 

al Hilal, 1 9377^4 volumes 

5. MukhtSrat JlrlT Zaldan . (3 parts) 



About History 

1. Ansab al~°Arab al-Wud ama^. Cairo, al Hilal, 1921, 77 pp, 

2. A l-TfrTkh al-°Ama mundhu al-Khallqa hatta al- An, (only first part 
completed), be 1 rut, 1^90» 226 pp. 

3. T abaqat al-Umam aw al-5ala«ll al-Basharlya . Cairo, al-Hiial, 1912, 

286 pp» n— 

4. TarPch al-Tamaddunal-Islam f . Cairo, al-Uilal, 1902 1906; new printing 
Cairo, al- Hiial, 19587 5 volumes , 

5. TSrTkh al- Yunan wa al-Ril man. Cairo 

6. Tfirlkh Mlsr al-Hadfth ma°a Fadhlaka fl TSrlk h Mle r aj-QadTm , 2 volumes, 
Cairo, 18&9; 2nd printing l£ll, 728 pp, 

7. Tarlkh al-Kasunfya al-°Xmm. Cairo, 1889 » 271 pp. 

3. Tarlkh InklltarrS 115 al-Dawla al- Yurklya . Cairo, al Hilal, 1908, 255 PP. 

9. TSrlkh al-°Arab oabl al-Islam . 3rd printing Cairo, al-Hil5l, 1939. 

239 PP. 



About Philosophy 

1 . °Ilm al-tlrSsa al-Hadlth aw al-lstldlal °alS AkhlSa al-NSs wa QuwShum 

wa MawShlblhlm rnltTal-tia g ar llS Aahkfil A^dfi»ihia . Cairo. al-HilSl, 1901. 
1&9 PP. ‘ 

2, Radd RlnSn ( Renan ) °alS Nabah al-Hadhaygn . Cairo, al-Ta'ltf, 1891, 

32 pp. 
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B iographies 

1. Tara ,11m Mashahlr al- Sharp fl al-Qarn al- Tasl° °Ashar . 2 volumes, Cai: 
al-Hilal, 190?; 2nd prinCfrg 1911. 



Geographies 

1. °A.15» lb al-Rhalo . Cairo, 1912, 204 pp. 

2, Mukhta s ar Jughraflyat Ml sr. Cairo, al-TaUlf, 1891, ?1 pp* 



Journalism 

XI. Majallat al-Hllal (from 1892 to 1914, still published under direotl 
of his two sons Emile and ShukrI Zaidan) 

Memoirs 

1, Mudhakklrat Jlrjl Zaidan, (published by Salah al-Dln al-MunuJld), Bel: 
alTi €5E"aT- Jadld'i 1£68, 10? pp. * * 



Translation of Author* g Works 



1. Umayyads and Abbaslds . (translation of the fourth volume of ZaldSn's 
Tarlkh al- l ramaddun~~aT- 1 slSml by D.S. Margollouth, Leyden, E.J.Brlll, 
325pp.) 



Historical Novels 




Works about Author 

1. °Abd al-Pattffii °Ib5da, Jlril Zaldfin . Cairo. 

2. BunAt al-Nah< jL a al-°ArabIya . Cairo, al>Hiltl, 19^4 , 208 pp. 

3. A1-H1181 . Vol, 4?, No. 10 (speoial issue about Jiril ZaldCn with 

o arTioles by many authors suon as °AbbSs MahaQd al-°AqqId, Khalil Hat 
ERlC and Muhammad fyusain Haikal) 
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Works about Author (oonfd ) 

4. Idarat Al-Hllal . Jlr.lT Zaldan . Cairo, Al-Hllal, 1915 (biography of 
Jlrjr Zaldan plus funeral eulogies). 

5. Kajallat al- Hadaf al-°Iraq.rya, 1939» (speolal Issue about Jlrjl Zaldan) 

6. Muhammad Salah Musa, JlrlT Zaldan. 40 pp. Damasous (dissertation pre- 
sented at’U. of Damasous) 

7. Al-Shaykh Shlbll al-Nu°man al-Hlndl, Inti gad Kltab Tarfkh al-Tamaddun 
al-Islaml, , , , , Cairo, al-Manar, 1911, lbb pp. 
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Works by Authoress 

1. Azhar Hulm, ( Fleurs du Reve , a collection of poetry in French published 
under the pseudonym of Isis Copia and translated into Arabic by Jamil 
Jabr Beirut). 

2. Bah ithat al-Badlya aw Mulk Hafnl Wa s if , Cairo, al Muqtataf, 1920, 

TO pp. 

3 . Bayn al-Juzur wa al-Madd Safahat fl al- Lusha wa al-gdab wa al-Fann wa 
al-H ad ara ^ (2nd printing) feel rut, al-Andalus, 196 3, 1^2 pp, (1st printl 
Cairo'.liT-Hilal, 1924, 279 pp.) 

4. Ghayat al-Haqq , 1921, (series of lectures given in the U. of Cairo 
at the request of the Jam°Iyat Fatat Ml sr) 

5. Al-Hubb fl al-°Adhab . (novel translated from English). 

6. Ibtlsamat wa Dumu° aw al-Hubb al-Almanl . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1921,, 

(work by Max Muller, Introduction by Mayy Ziyada) 

7. Kallmat wa Isharat . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1922, 144 pp. (oolleotion of 
literary speeches on many social, philosophical and academic subjeots) 

8. Al- Musawat . Cairo, al-Hilal , 207 pp. 

9. Al- Rasa* 11 . Beirut, 1948, 223 pp. (published by Madeline Arqash) 
(republished later by Jamil Jabr Beirut, Maktabat Bairut, 1951 i 9^ PP. 

10. Rlsalat al-Adlb 11a al-Hayat al-°Arabfya . Beirut, al- c Urwa al-Wuthqa, 
1933, 16 PP. 

11. Ru.lu 0 al-Maw.1a , (novel translated from French) 

12. Al- Sah a* if . Cairo, al-Salaflya, 1924, 214 pr. (seleotions from authores 
articles from various magazines), 

13. Sawanlh Fatat . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1922, 133 pp. (oolleotlons of thoughts 
and opinions about life). 

14. Sha°lrat al-TalI°a. °JPisha Talmur . Cairo, al-Hilal, 1956, 194 pp. 

15. Zulumat wa Ashi 00 a, Beirut, al-Andalus, 1963. 118 pp. (1st printing 
Cairo, al-Hilal, 1923. 157 PP*) 

Works about Authoress 

1. °Abd al-latlf SharSra, Mayy Ziyada, DirSsa Tahllllya . Beirut, Sadir, 
1965. 238 pp. 

2. °Abd al-Salfim HSshim Hafiz, Al-Raf 1°! wa Mayy . Cairo, al-Misrlya, 1964, 

154 pp. * * 
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Works about Authoress (oont^ ) 

3. Huda Hanlm Sh&°rawl, Dhlkra FaqXdat al-Adab al-Nablgha Mayy . Cairo, 
al-°AsrIya, 1942, 104 pp, 

4. Jamil Jabr , Mayy . Beirut, Sadlr, 1954, 96 pp. (from the series al-Manahll 

5. Jamil Jabr, Mayy fl Hayatlha al-Mud t ariba , Beirut, Dar Bayrut, 1953* 

170 PP. 

6. Jamil Jabr, Mayy wa Jlbran . Beirut, Dar al -Jamal, 1950. 

7. Jamil Jabr, Mayy Zlyada f I Hayatlha wa Adablha, Beirut, al-KathulIklya, 

I 960 , 106 pp, 

8. Jullya Dlmashqlya, Mayy f I Surlya wa Lubnan . Beirut, Matba°at wa 
Zlnkughraf TabbSra ,1924, 140pp. 

9. Mansur Pahml, Mayy Zlyada . Cairo, Arab League, Ma°had al-Dlrasat 
al- Arablya al- u Aliya, 1955 , 214 pp. (series of lectures) 

10. Mansur Pahml, Mayy Zlyada wa Ra< ldat al-Adab al-°Arab! al Hadlth . 

Cairo, Ha°had al-Dlrasat al -^Arablya, 1$54. 

11. Muhammad °Abd al-Chanl Hasan, H aySt Mayy , Cairo, al-fluqtataf, 1942, 96 pp 

IP. Muhammad °Abd al-Ghanl Hasan, Mayy, Adlbat al -Sharp wa al-°Uruba , Cairo, 
°Xlam al-Kutub, 1964, 3^8 pp. 




